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Carty e has escaped lightly at the hands of anthologists, 
though the range and difficulty of his subjects, the com- 
plexity and eccentricity of his arrangement, and the length 
of his later works, seem to suggest the need of selection and 
guidance both for the student and the general reader. This 
volume is not intended to be an anthology of elegant ex- 
tracts. Its aim is to collect and arrange the passages most 
representative of Carlyle’s contribution to culture and to 
thought, particularly in the spheres of Literary Criticism, 
Philosophy, Political Economy, and History. Such clear- 
cut divisions are not always safe, and there is much over- 
lapping in the case of Carlyle, but his work falls naturally 
under these headings, and the arrangement is simple and 
convenient. Most of the extracts in this book are either 
long enough to be regarded as separate essays, or they are 
arranged to ensure continuity of design. The Introduction 
gives a critical summary of the various aspects of Carlyle’s 
genius, and, where necessary, indicates the relation of his 
ideas to their original sources. 

My thanks are due to Mr A. M. D. Hughes, the 
eminent Carlyle scholar, for valuable suggestions in con- 
nection with the Introduction; to Mr W. Holdgate, 
whose sure critical insight prevented many errors; and 
to Mr S. C. Roberts, for his advice on the arrangement 
of the extracts. 


A. H. R. B. 


Wallasey 
1929 
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EN EODU CLIO N 


(i) LIFE 


Tuomas Car Lyte was born at Ecclefechan, a small 
market town in the picturesque undulating scenery of 
Annandale, on December 4th, 1795, the eldest of the nine 
children of James Carlyle by his second marriage with 
Margaret Aitken. The atmosphere of the Carlyle home- 
stead reminds us of Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night. The 
father was a stern God-fearing Scottish peasant, an upright, 
hardworking, thrifty, and prudent mason, who had built 
with his own hands the house in which his son was born, 
“He was”, wrote Thomas, “a man of sterling sincerity 
in thought, word and deed, mostly quiet, but capable of 
blazing into whirlwinds when necessary, and such a flash 
of just insight and natural eloquence as I have never known 
in another.” From him Thomas inherited honesty, in- 
dustry, reverence, passion for truth, contempt of pleasure, 
and something of his power of expression. ‘The mother was 
of the opposite temperament, anxious, fond, and affec- 
tionate; and, until her death, the love and sympathy she 
bestowed on her son were his greatest treasure. “She was 
a woman of, to me, the fairest descent, that of the pious, 
the just, and the wise.”! “No man of my day,” he said 
in later life, “or hardly any man, can have better parents.” 
Carlyle’s father, like most prosperous working men in 
Scotland, was determined “against much advice”, and 
“chiefly, if not solely”, adds Carlyle, “from his own noble 
faith”, that his son should receive a good education. At 
five years of age Thomas was sent to the village school at 
Ecclefechan, at ten he went tothe Annan Grammar School 


1 Reminiscences: Fames Carlyle. 
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and in 1809 a university course at Edinburgh was decided 
upon, with a view to his entering the ministry. The five 
years he spent at the university were not specially distin- 
guished, and the discipline of poverty and self denial which 
life in Edinburgh entailed for the sons of provincial peasants 
proved far more valuable to him than any academic progress 
he made. Mathematics was the only subject in which he 
achieved any success. Twice, at least, he went to Edinburgh 
to deliver the thesis required from candidates who did not 
pass through the regular theological course, but his heart 
was never in the business. Conscience and understanding 
revolted, and in 1817, with much disappointment to his 
parents, but no remonstrance, he gave up all idea of eccle- 
siastical office. From 1814, he worked as a schoolmaster, 
first at Annan and afterwards at Kirkcaldy, where Edward 
Irving was his colleague; but he lacked the temperament 
of the teacher, and in 1818 he abandoned this profession 
also. 

In 1818 Carlyle set out again for Edinburgh, ostensibly 
to study law. This too failed to satisfy him, and in 1819 he 
began to prepare definitely for a literary career. The three 
years that followed were the most miserable of his life. 
National conditions were depressing, for the lot of the poor 
in the years following the Napoleonic wars was hard, and 
these early impressions affected Carlyle keenly. He was ill 
in body and mind. Chronic dyspepsia soured his temper, 
and the moral crisis through which he passed in 1821— 
the spiritual darkness and despair, the sudden deliverance, 
the new light, related in Sartor Resartus as the ‘“‘Ever- 
lasting No’’—was the beginning of a new religious faith. 
But throughout these years he was continually reading, 
looking out into the world, and timorously aiming towards 
literature. 

Carlyle’s literary activity can be divided into three 
periods. The first, beginning in 1819 with some hack 
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work for Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, is the period 
of the essays and magazine articles, mainly on Germans 
and German literature. With dictionary and grammar he 
taught himself German, and the articles on Richter and 
Schiller, and the translation of Wilhelm Meister and German 
Romance brought him out as the principal interpreter of 
German thought to the British public. He extended his 
criticism to French and English literature with essays on 
Diderot, Voltaire, Scott, Burns, and Boswell, and launched 
into independent speculation with Signs of the Times (1829) 
and Characteristics (1831), where the beginnings of his 
philosophical thought are clearly indicated. In 1833 Sartor 
Resartus, the consummation of this novitiate period, 
appeared in the Fraser. It excited “universal disapproba- 
tion”, but its erudition was incontrovertibly superior to 
that of any other living man of letters. Among Carlyle’s 
works it is still the most comprehensive of his mind. 

Outwardly this period was one of struggle with circum- 
stances. In 1826, after a curious but characteristic court- 
ship, Carlyle married Jane Baillie Welsh, a lady of genius, 
to whom he had been introduced by Irving. After a few 
months in- Edinburgh he felt the need of the fresh air and 
exercise to which he had been accustomed, and the couple 
moved to Craigenputtock, a cottage belonging to Mrs 
Carlyle’s mother, situated on the high moorlands between 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway. It was here that Sartor Re- 
 sartus struggled to birth. In 1833 they migrated to London, 
and settled in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, where Carlyle lived 
till his death. His intellectual life in London is the story of 
gradually increasing concentration on political issues, and 
it falls into two divisions. The dividing point is 1845, 
when he compiled the letters and wrote the life of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

In 1837 the History of the French Revolution alienated 
Carlyle from the English radicals and utilitarians, for it 
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described the dry, pedantic spirit of such men, their faith 
in abstract principles, and their utter failure. This book, 
however, brought literary recognition, for the public which 
had successfully repelled Sartor Resartus succumbed to the 
French Revolution. Immediate financial difficulties were 
relieved by a series of lectures, in 1837, on German 
Literature, followed in successive years by others on the 
History of Literature, on the Revolution of Modern 
Europe, and on Hero-Worship. In the last of these he 
formulated the theory, which, in England at least, is always 
associated with him, the doctrine that in times of difficulty 
only the strong man can save the nation, and five years 
later he designed Cromwell as a monumental example. 
Meanwhile in 1839 his consciousness of the misery of 
the poor had grown to a point almost beyond bearing 
and it found expression in the pamphlet Chartism, which 
was followed in 1843 by the more elaborate Past and 
Present. 

From this time onwards his life was outwardly suc-. 
cessful; indeed since the French Revolution he had never 
looked back. The Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell, 
a work of immense labour and high historical value, ap- 
peared in 1845. After this the chief works are the History 
of Frederick the Great, which occupied the years from 1852 
to 1865, and one or two occasional but desperate onslaughts 
on democracy—the Latter Day Pamphlets of 1850, and 
Shooting Niagara and After, of 1867. The only pleasant 
interlude of this period is Carlyle’s beautiful tribute to his 
friend John Sterling, written in 1851, one of the most 
satisfactory biographies in the language. 

The last years of Carlyle are not momentous. Many 
honours came to him, of which the Rectorship of his old 
university pleased him most. Domestic sorrows bowed him. 
His beloved mother died in 1853, and an even greater blow 
was the death of his wife in 1866. Many little discords of 
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his private life have been raked up to prove Carlyle’s in- 
sincerity and inconsistency, but the letters of both husband 
and wife can have been based only on a strong foundation 
of enduring love. Fifteen years more were left for him, 
and the story of them may be read in Froude’s Life. He 
was a familiar and revered figure in Chelsea, well known 
for acts of kindness and of love. He had outlived many of 
his friends; but he saw his work carried on by Ruskin and 
a band of enthusiastic disciples. On February 5th, 1881, 
he died. Westminster Abbey was offered as his resting place, 
but in accordance with his wish he was buried at Eccle- 
fechan. 


(ii) LITERARY CRITICISM 


The most obvious limitation of Carlyle as a literary critic 
is his intense operation on moral and on practical issues. 
He is always a Puritan in his attitude towards aesthetic 
enjoyment, and he comes to literature with great suspicion 
of imaginative power. His ideal sense is thus secondary to 
the ethical and metaphysical, and morality becomes not 
only a necessary, but the sole condition of excellence. An 
imaginative work is of value to him only if it is speculative, 
edifying, or autobiographical. He cannot see that poetry is 
not only a stimulant, but a charm; that there is a great 
craving at times to leave the troubles and frets of life and 
seek peace in pure beauty. To Carlyle the leisure is idleness 
and the pleasure is sin. So in the Essay on Scott the nove- 
list’s power of simple story telling, his habit of revealing 
himself only through his characters, are immediately suspect, 
and Carlyle asks of Scott more than he intends, or is pre- 
pared, to give. There is perhaps a little envy in the stern 
Scottish peasant for the successful writer in the minor 
charges Carlyle brings against Scott—that his life was 
worldly and ambitious, that he wrote only to amuse, that 
he was content merely to be an artist, —but the chief charge 
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is one of morality. He admits Scott’s merit in breathing 
life into the past, but he bases his real judgment on the 
maxim that “literature must have a higher aim than that 
of harmlessly amusing indolent, languid men”. Scott has 
experienced no spiritual crisis, no intellectual doubt or 
darkness, no struggle with weakness of body, no misfortune 
in environment. He is therefore not profitable for edifi- 
cation, healing, or awakening; the weary heart finds no 
comfort in him, the broken life is not built up. In all this 
Carlyle fails to see that Scott has his own spiritual mission, 
and that he fulfils it by this very faculty of romance. His 
answer to the mystery of life is, in fact, very similar to that 
of Carlyle himself: 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
. Is worth an age without a name.! 


There is in the Waverley Novels a sensibility, cheerfulness, 
hopefulness, and benevolence deeper than the tissue of the 
work suggests. 

No more satisfactory is the other theory which Carlyle 
formulates, that the function of the imagination is always 
to be historical or speculative: thus King Lear would be 
an even greater drama if its historical basis were more 
authentic. This theory, however, explains his attitude to 
writers of his own day, the Romantic poets who found 
their themes in far countries, or in an ideal world of 
imagination. Wordsworth is a “genuine, but diluted, man”’; 
Coleridge is “weak, diffusive, weltering, and ineffectual’’; 
Keats has “a maudlin sensibility”; and Macaulay “an 
essentially irremediable commonplace nature”. Only one 
poet of the day faced the struggle between science and 
faith—he was Byron, and he failed to reconcile the two. 
But in Germany there were men who passed through the 
conflict and succeeded, writers who adopted the scientific 


1 By T. O. Mordaunt. Quoted in Old Mortality, chap. xxxiii. 
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temperament of the time and transcended it. So in the 
essays on Germans and German Literature—Richter, 
Goethe, Heine, Schiller, and Novalis—we have Carlyle’s 
most congenial work. There is a little too much leaning 
towards the German side, but they are admirable specimens 
of criticism. 

In spite of his limitations Carlyle has great merits as a 
critic. They are most obvious in the periodical articles, for 
his critical abilities waned as he grew older and these early 
essays contain his best literary judgments. The earliest of 
them bears the stamp of a noble mind and powerful in- 
tellect, and though they are massive in form, after the 
manner of the period, they are wrought at times into strange 
and beautiful shapes. They are essentially readable, for the 
well-defined theme and natural limits of the essay restrained 
Carlyle’s tendency to extravagance and exaggeration, and 
there is here a compactness and security of judgment re- 
markable in one so young. Each is a mine of information, 
based on wide and various, but exact study, yet through all 
the material he presses on with unerring accuracy to the 
matter of the theme. And his standard of judgment is as 
high as his requirement of knowledge. Before Matthew 
Arnold appealed for a standard of the best, Carlyle was 
demanding the highest—the highest that is compatible with 
human frailty. With the latter he has ever a humorous 
sympathy, and his censure of German poetry and of Boswell 
is good-humoured and judicial. Moreover his judgments 
are never insular; he almost alone of Englishmen at this 
period has the European outlook in letters and speaks in 
European terms. He conceives of thought and emotion as 
a mighty wave sweeping over all nations, and in this way 
he is a great broadening influence. Finally there is the 
moral basis of his criticism. If mere pleasantness is almost 
profanation to Carlyle, he thrills with appreciation of all 
that is pure and beautiful in human nature, and he has a 
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vehement contempt for all falsehood and things base. 
Strenuously he seeks for “truth in the inward parts”, and 
when he finds it his words ring with a note of prophetic 
authority. 

The most striking feature of Carlyle’s criticism is the 
depth and tenderness of his interpretation of character. To 
keenness and clearness of insight he adds sympathy and 
charity. He seeks only to ascertain the real meaning of a 
man’s work, the amount of his honest performance, and 
how best to understand it. He looks at the human and 
literary sides of his characters, and where literary aptitude 
has a clear relationship to moral qualities, he is masterly in 
definition. So he speaks of Burns with the heart of Scotland 
behind his words, and gives the first real estimate of Boswell 
and the half-comical beauty of the poor creature’s reverence 
for what was greater than himself. And this sympathetic 
appreciation of character is combined with an unequalled 
power and vividness in description. The portraits are 
startling in their piercing veracity and life; menare sketched 
in a few words with vigour and reality: Rogers is “an 
elegant, politely malignant old lady”; Moore “a lascivious 
triviality of great name”; Keble “‘a little ape called Keble 
of the Christian Year”. But every picture is founded on 
truth and honest judgment. The descriptions of Voltaire, 
Diderot, Mirabeau, and Richter, are the first human like- 
nesses of men who had previously been judged purely by 
insular standards, If he misses the finer subtleties of mind, 
all the oddities and peculiarities of character are in full 
relief. They are not subtle, for Carlyle’s imagination is of 
the Northern type, powerful and rugged. He delights in 
grandeur and sublimity, in powerful masses, and contrasts 
of light and shade. In this sphere his criticism reaches a 
high level, as in the splendid essays on Dante and Shake- 
speare, which form part of the Lectures on Heroes. 
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The philosophy of Sartor Resartus is a direct issue of 
the words of Goethe, to whom Carlyle is indebted for light 
upon the universal mystery, and for counsel in the conduct 
of life. In Goethe he found a solution to the experience 
of all intellectual and generous-hearted men. Goethe is the 
physician of the early nineteenth century, when men were 
sorely troubled by the struggle between free will and 
necessity. There was in the air a great nervous tension, a 
sense of being thwarted and denied the satisfaction for 
which nature craved. If a man’s will is free, why is he so 
often driven to that which he does not desire? Goethe felt 
all this, but he passed through the breakers to the calm sea, 
and he embodied his experiences in two romances, and one 
great drama. The Sorrows of Werther tells of a young man 
of delicate sensibility, who has nothing to do in the world 
except to cultivate his understanding. Disappointed in love, 
disgusted with the monotony and emptiness of life, his 
craving for peace ever unsatisfied, the hopelessness of the 
situation overwhelms him, and he dies by his own hand. 
‘This book was immensely popular, for it was the expression 
of that dim-rooted pain under which all men were lan- 
guishing, and it went home to the heart. Wilhelm Meister, 
the second novel, deals with the same problem. Wilhelm 
is also a man of many attainments, characterized by want 
of decision and incapacity for finishing the work he has 
begun. He tries various careers, many loves, and eventually 
settles down as a surgeon. 

The importance of all this to Goethe lies in the moral. 
If you are uncertain which of the calls of your nature to 
satisfy, choose that which lies nearest to your hand. Put 
yourself to some kind of work, for any work in some 
measure satisfies the inward yearning. If you do not find 
your true life, you may find one life which does not entirely 
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disappoint you. Renunciation is the thing—however un- 
congenial the circumstances, make the best of them. By 
Renunciation, however, Goethe did not mean the Christian 
virtue of mortification, but rather the doctrine of self- 
denial, the subordination of the lower nature to the higher, 
the surrender of the individual to the interests of the 
universal. Goethe finds in life a kind of law of Sorrow, 
success always dogged by disappointment, but the sorrow 
bringing joy, death leading to life. So in one famous passage 
of the Wanderjahre he puts the Christian religion first, 
because it alone has found this law of Sorrow. 

The work which cost Goethe all his life to compose is _, 
but a grander version of Werther and Wilhelm Meister. 
Faust has sounded all the depths and shoals of knowledge, 
and is conscious of something hollow in it all. Fretting 
under his unsatisfied powers, and driven to despair, he sells 
his soul to Mephistopheles for one moment of satisfaction. 
But at the end of his pilgrimage Faust learns the lessons of 
Werther, that he must surrender many of his desires and 
ambitions, that he must deny himself, preferring what is 
possible to what is not, and schooling himself in the re- 
ligion of sorrow. This philosophy had an irresistible appeal 
to Carlyle. And if Goethe was the physician of the age, 
Byron was its great patient. Many fought the battle of 
Werther and Meister, but few persisted, and only Byron 
in England died fighting. Goethe alone attained full 
victory, and the end of all this, as related in Sartor Resartus, 
is “Close thy Byron; open thy Goethe.” 

Goethe was the teacher who led Carlyle to Kant and 
Fichte. Kant had entirely reversed previous conceptions 
of the relation between materialism and idealism, world and 
spirit. Hume and the utilitarians put the world first and 
spirit second; Kant said that there is something more than 
secondary in the spirit!, Experience furnishes nearly all 

1 Critique of Pure Reason (1781). 
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the matter of knowledge, but in the mind there exist, 
a priori, notions which are independent of experience, and 
which will be applied to the matter by the mind. Moreover 
we cannot know things as they really are, but only as they 
appear to us, and these conceptions, modified by passing 
through the medium of Time and Space, are held together 
by the mind in the act of perceiving. It is the mind that 
fits the conception of world order to the sensations. Time 
and Space are not something outside us, they are supplied 
to reality by the spirit; they are the canvas the mind holds 
out that the world may paint itself thereon—and no canvas, 
no picture. In the ethics of Kant’s later works! there is a 
noble severity: the difference between good and bad is not 
that between a sovereign and a half-sovereign, but that 
between gold and dross. A morally good action is not done 
because it is pleasant to the doer, but because it is right, 
and in obedience to a “categorical imperative’. Good 
moral is reason willing its own laws; it is indifferent to 
pleasure and pain. 

There is an element of scepticism in Kant’s philosophy— 
we can know only our perceptions and we can never know 
the reality which gives rise to them. The progress of philo- 
sophy after Kant was to get rid of this scepticism by 
affirming that there is no such thing as this dark reality, 
and with Hegel, and Shelley, the world becomes pure 
vision. We must believe that there is something beyond 
what we can see or know; it exists therefore in the mind 
of God. But if reality is thus reduced to a spirit, it is not 
a spirit inactive, it is intensely vital and creative, always 
working for some purpose and for some end. ‘This spirit 
can be read in history, which is a succession of eras, each 
striking out its own notions of beauty, truth, and social life. 
The poet or scholar is he to whom these ideas are apparent, 
and who can express them—in him the Divine idea of the 

1 Critique of Practical Reason (1788). 
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world for his age becomes conscious. The life of man thus 
becomes a life of willing and creating, and its essence is an 
acting, a making, and a becoming. This is the conclusion 
of Fichte’s On the Nature of a Scholar, and Carlyle bases 
his whole theory on it, especially in the Essay on Voltaire, 
and in the Hero as Poet. Moreover it follows that the 
succession of ideas is always upward. Man is always pro- 
gressing, but between the positive eras, there are analytic, 
critical, destructive periods. Ages of faith are succeeded 
by ages of unfaith like the eighteenth century. By such 
an age man advances to the next positive period, but the 
process is one of fierce wrestling with the powers of evil, 
and often, as in the French Revolution, these powers cannot 
be subdued until the strong man appears to control them. 
Goethe is the poet of all this idealism, and by his poetry 
Carlyle was first charmed into philosophy. He had started 
with Hume and the utilitarians, and to confound these he 
saw that he must go down to their metaphysical roots, 
which he found in German philosophy. In the early nine- 
teenth century German philosophy was little known or 
heard of; Carlyle was the first to interpret it to the under- 
standing of the ordinary man. His message is from philo- 
sophy, not to philosophy. It is contained in Sartor Resartus, 
a curious, learned and suggestive book, into which he 
crowded the experience, moral, social, and intellectual, 
of his first thirty years. Here under a husk of humour, 
levity, nonsense, and mysticism, is the kernel of his thought. 
‘The expression is often obscure, the matter requires slow 
thinking, but through the various chapters with their 
whimsical and grotesque titles, which at first sight seem 
merely a jumble of words, there is a train of connected 
thought. Sartor Resartus is the tailor re-patched, that is, 
the work done over again, and done better—and the work 
is the presentation of a philosophy of life. It is based on 
the song of the Earth Spirit in Faust, the spirit of fiery, 
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creative energy, teaching that the phenomenal universe is 
only the visible garment of an invisible infinite. The book 
purports to be a series of extracts from a German work 
on clothes by Professor Teufelsdréckh, who is the fleshly 
embodiment of idealistic philosophy. It is divided into three 
sections, the first and last being what Carlyle calls “philo- 
sophical speculative’, and the second “historical descrip- 
tive”. The latter is really an interesting diversion, a history 
of the author, relating how, through pain and sorrow, he 
arrived at the conclusions on the mystery of life contained 
in the other two parts. 

To a large extent this second section is autobiographical, 
and much of Teufelsdréckh’s life is borrowed from Carlyle 
himself. The early chapters tell of the Professor’s child- 
hood: his father, Andreas, who retained the sternness of 
his days as a grenadier sergeant and attended church “more 
like a parade duty, for which he, in the other world, ex- 
pected pay with arrears”’; his good mother, who yet lived 
not in altogether military subordination to her husband; 
their struggles in comparative poverty; the boy’s early im- 
pressions of Nature and Life; his education and gradual 
subordination to the discipline of existence. Light upon 
the universal mystery came to him. Early he learned “that 
Would, in this world of ours, is a mere Zero to Should, 
and for most part as the smallest of fractions even to Shall”’. 
With his university days came a realization of the part 
played by Deception in the wages of Performance, the 
knowledge that in Education, Polity, and Religion, Im- 
posture is of sanative, anodyne nature, and man’s Gullibility 
is not his worst blessing. His first romance and his rejected 
love unlock his heart, and he begins “a perambulation and 
circumambulation of the terraqueous globe’’, internal Un- 
rest his sole guidance, in strange countries seeking escape 
from his own shadow. Thus he learns that the first wisdom 
after a mother’s teaching is obtained through pain, and the 
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crisis is related in the chapters The Everlasting No, The 
Centre of Indifference, and The Everlasting Yea. 

The first effect of the sorrows of Teufelsdréckh is a kind 
of selfish despair. Ill in mind, solitary, and unsuccessful, 
he suffers from profound despondency and an almost total 
loss of religious faith. Love, friendship, truth, honesty, 
hope—from all he is shut out. The negative philosophy of 
the time, like a ghost that he cannot lay, threatens to show 
him that, in the huge mechanism of the world, he is a thing 
of no account and altogether helpless. Devoid of hope and 
fear, he yet lives in a kind of indefinite, pining cowardice. 
From this state he is delivered by a mood wonderfully 
sudden. In one defiant moment he shakes away fear and 
the “Everlasting No”, and from that hour, however dismal 
his worldly lot may be, he feels that he is always the master 
of his mortal destiny. 

The unrest, however, continues, but it is of a less hope- 
less kind. He passes into the mood which he calls the 
“Centre of Indifference’’—all things are alike insignificant, 
he is indifferent even to his own feelings. The note of 
egoism, having been struck, is dying away. What he is 
really yearning for is self-surrender, the only thing which 
brings true freedom. Gradually he passes through pain to 
a new sympathy with the suffering of humanity, and to a 
clear perception of the call for self-devotion from man and 
the inward glory which it brings. The heavy dreams roll 
away, and he can look on his fellow-man with “an infinite 
Love, an infinite Pity’’. This is the affirmative mood— 
the answer to the Riddle of Life is an understanding of 
the place of suffering. The fundamental religion is the 
religion of pain. Without evil there can be no good; 
humanity, with all its failings, passes from Suffering to 
Endeavouring, and struggles ever higher and higher. This 
is the larger faith. Complete happiness is impossible to 
man, for with God’s infinite Universe all to himself, man’s 
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desires are naturally infinite and he will always yearn for 
something greater. Happiness therefore will come only 
with Renunciation. And Religion is fundamentally true, 
for in religion is enshrined the worship of Sorrow. How 
then do we find Peace? Only by active work—“ Do the 
duty which lies nearest to you, and do it with thy might”. 

The first and last sections of the book are really con- 
tinuous and present the “clothes-philosophy’’. All visible 
matter, says the Professor, is but the garment, or manifes- 
tation of the infinite: the body is but the garment of the 
soul; what needs to be made clear is the relation of man 
to the universe and its powers. All material things are as 
clothes: the garment of the flesh, the whole material 
universe—all are constantly wearing out and being changed. 
Death itself is only a change of clothes. But these external 
trappings are not without value; they have their use. One 
has only to imagine the absurdity of man without clothes, 
a naked minister addressing a naked House of Lords, to 
realise the necessity for them. Clothes not merely dis- 
tinguish men from animals, but they are the foundation of 
society: civilization has developed with the evolution of 
clothes. They indicate social distinctions, if indeed they 
do not make them, and these distinctions are good—they 
produce self-respect, honest pride, intellectual competition, 
and effort. But chief of all the uses of clothes is to mask 
man’s vices and faults. In this respect they are the symbols 
of convention, convention being that hypocritical dissimu- 
lation which we all use to conceal our deficiencies, and to 
make ourselves out a little better than we really are. 

In the third section this mysticity of man and the uni- 
verse is extended to society, and Carlyle’s theories are 
formulated. He touches on the use of clothing in the 
spheres of religion, military action, politics, and social life. 
Church clothes are all the outward symbols of religion: 
churches, images, pictures, services, music, tradition, 
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doctrine, and laws. But these are not religion, though they 
are often mistaken for it; they are just the outer garments, 
prized when new, discarded when worn out, but never to 
be despised. Only when these outward symbols coincide 
with moral truth does religion endure!. So with the army, 
the real thing is not the trappings, but the Divine idea of 
Duty and the heroic Daring of the men?. The clothes of 
politics are economical machinery and the exterior factors 
of domestic government, and the clothes of society are the 
extravagance, conventions, luxuries, and other evils of 
nineteenth-century life®. 

The upshot of this book is not to teach anything new, 
but only to correct erroneous ways of looking at life. Its 
power and influence are mainly emotional. It sets out to 
indicate some methods of thought on the problems which 
come to all thinking men, and to arrange ideas of life in 
due proportion. Its chief lesson is to bring home to us the 
greatness, the grandeur, and the mystery of the world?. 
Not only is nature grand, but it is a vision, and within this 
dream reality all parts are interconnected. The essence of 
Carlyle’s metaphysical doctrine is his opposition to the 
utilitarian philosophy in which men have no connection 
with each other except the mere cash nexus, and his ideas 
are worked out with great power in the chapter Organic 
Filaments. Men are not only members of one another, 
but there is a mysterious inter-connection of consequence 
which binds one age to another, and one country toanother. 
At times there is something of the spirit of Swift, from 
whom Carlyle probably derived the metaphor of Nature 
as a suit of clothes®, and he sees man as a mere two-legged 
animal. But Carlyle has faith, as Swift had not, and often 
he sees man as the Temple of the Highest. Then he breaks 


1 Church Clothes. 2 Symbols. 3 The Phoenix. 
4 Natural Supernaturalism; The World out of Clothes. 
5 On the State of Ireland. 
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out into the sublimest vein of his poetry. Lastly there are 
all the lessons of the autobiographical sections, with their 
sure guidance in the struggle of life—the revelation of the 
unexpected conflict between interest and morals, the diffi- 
culty of doing the good one desires to do, the wickedness 
and folly and ignorance of others which are the real 
obstacles along the road of life. 


(iv) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
The years following the Reform Act of 1832, which 


transferred the supreme influence in government to the 
middle classes, were, for industry, years of economic de- 
pression. The Industrial Revolution had begun much 
earlier, with the great series of mechanical inventions, but 
not till after Waterloo were the effects of the machines 
felt in the north. Briefly the immediate result of each 
new engine was to throw large numbers of hands out of 
work, to tempt the owners to over-capitalize industry, and 
to flood a market already glutted by foreign competition. 
Little could be done by the trade unions, for they were 
new and immature, and after a few crude aggressions in 
the ’thirties they lapsed into comparative lethargy for twenty 
years. Wages fell as low as six shillings a week in the cotton 
trade, and whole districts had to be sustained by charity. 
The condition of the towns is reflected in books like Mrs 
Gaskell’s Zary Barton, and to that picture we have to add 
the secret terror-by-night, the Chartist army. In 1837 and 
the succeeding years the misery of the poor was still further 
increased by the bad harvests, and this was aggravated by 
the parasitic tax on corn. The country increased in wealth 
but the people remained poor. 

The blame for all this lies in part at the door of circum- 
stances, but much was due to the apathy of the governing 
classes. The typical English gentleman regarded industry 
as something to be put out of mind. Much was done in 
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the ascendancy of the Whigs after 1832—the first educa- 
tion act, the penny post, the reform of municipal govern- 
ment, the factory laws—but they did not meet the needs 
of the time largely enough. They did not touch the tax on 
corn or the industrial system. 1840-1850 is the period of 
industrial reform, for in 1841 Peel came into power and 
carried through a long series of recision of taxes. In 1846 
he destroyed his party to bring in free corn; and the Whigs 
completed his work by the abolition of the Navigation 
Laws in 18409. 

Till 1841 therefore the condition of the workers was 
untouched; and in this we can see the influence of the 
dominant school of thinkers—the Utilitarian School, 
founded by Jeremy Bentham and developed by John Stuart 
Mill. Bentham’s task was to find some simple clue to 
conduct in life and government. Theory and practice were 
much entangled in England: government seemed to be 
founded on all sorts of rights, divine, hereditary, and moral; 
and in his search for some simple test to decide between 
these claims Bentham goes down into ethics and the meta- 
physics of Hume. The moral criterion of any right action, 
he concludes, is the pleasure it gives to the performer; if 
any course of conduct promises more pleasure and less pain 
than another course, then we should pursue it. How then 
do we perform unselfish actions? To answer this Mill uses 
the Theory of Association: we please ourselves as we please 
others, for the fear of the hate of our fellow-men, coupled 
with the teachings of law and theology, influence us, and 
our actions will in consequence be those which give “the 
greatest happiness to the greatest possible number”. Utility 
therefore becomes the sovereign test. 

In this formula the utilitarians had a potent weapon of 
political criticism. Bentham applied it to all existing insti- 
tutions, and all failed to answer the test, for the only thing 
that could satisfy it was a society with no privileged rulers 
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——a complete democracy. If your interests are entrusted 
to one man, he will consult his own pleasure; but if they 
are entrusted to the greatest number, they will consult the 
pleasure of the majority. The effects of this were two- 
fold. In the moral sphere the utilitarian was compelled to 
pitch his standard far below the aspirations of human 
nature, and to ignore the spiritual part of man—the in- 
stincts of honour and imagination, the promptings of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice. For political economy the results 
were even more serious. To the mass of men the great 
moral lever is the desire for wealth, and so the utilitarian 
not only blessed the industrial system, but made it a 
necessity. Hence the doctrine of /aissez-faire—the state 
must stand aside and leave things alone; poverty will cure 
itself eventually. Malthus in his famous Essay on Popu- 
lation (1798) showed that hunger is itself an instrument in 
the process: it serves to reduce the population as the people 
multiply down to the line of subsistence; while Ricardo, 
making clear the operations of the three great factors of 
industry—Rent, Capital, and Wages—proved the necessity 
for Capital to pay the lowest wages possible. 

All this is the philosophy of the Radicals in the ’thirties 
and ’forties. There were fields of politics to which it could 
not apply—education, and the poor law—but in the 
economic field the doctrine of /aissez-faire admitted of 
scarcely any exception. Carlyle represents the recoil. His 
grotesque imagination seized upon the social condition of 
the time, and he set out to teach the revolutionary doctrine 
that we are members one of another. He saw that he must 
combat the utilitarians on their own ground, and for his 
political ideas he goes back to the German absolutist philo- 
sophers, and the French socialists. His debt to the former 
is seen in Sartor Resartus, in fact the germ of all his 
political doctrines can be found in that book, and the 
French influence is that of a band of enthusiastic young 
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men who, in the forties, had taken up the work of Saint- 
Simon!, In France after the Revolution there were no 
historical facts on which to build up a government, and 
Saint-Simon had to take a clean slate and write out a 
scheme for the reconstruction of European society. He 
starts with the belief that the Revolution has run out with 
the sands of mere negation; that men have forgotten the 
religious instinct which is indestructible. A return to the 
old order is however impossible, for the new industries and 
economic facts have to be reckoned with, and science has 
disproved the historical elements in the Christian creeds. 
So his new aristocracy is made up of industrial aristocrats, 
and his Church is a reformed Christianity based on the law 
of love. Thus there are two orders: a new priesthood, and 
co-ordinate with it a guild of artists and scientists. Under 
these comes the proletariat. Such a society will reverse the 
processes of the old order, and exist not for the strong but 
for the weak, and wealth will be distributed not according 
to ability, but according to need, and the good of the State. 

Carlyle did not approve of all this—of making the re- 
ward of labour disproportionate to skill or volume—but 
the idea of a strong aristocracy from the industrial classes 
and the insistence on the indispensability of the religious 
element irresistibly attracted him. His scheme is that of 
Saint-Simon, a little modified to British conditions. Signs 
of the Times had portrayed the Age of Mechanism in all 
its ugly colours, and the History of the French Revolution 
had taught him the futility of a total break with the past, 
the .ailure of democracy and abstract principles, and the 
necessity for the strong man to lead the nation. In 1839 
the agony of the social situation called forth the pamphlet 
Chartism, which was written with the express purpose of 
showing the impossibility of democracy in England. It 


Founder of French socialism (1760-1825). Author of Du systéme 
industriel (1821) and Nouveau Christianisme (1825). 
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proves the failure of the utilitarian doctrines as remedies, 
urges a national education, emigration, and truer govern- 
ment with a reformed society. In 1842 he supplemented 
this with Past and Present, which gives a vivid picture of 
the condition of England, contrasts it with life in a twelfth- 
century abbey, and from the latter draws deductions for 
reforms in English life and government. Most of Carlyle’s 
theories are defined here; the subsequent works are only 
modifications or amplifications. The Discussion on the Nigger 
Question in 1849 isa final breaking away from the Radicals, 
and the Latter Day Pamphlets of 1850 are merely phases 
of Carlyle’s faith in the incompetency of democracy to rule, 
and re-assertions of his belief that it is the “everlasting 
privilege of the foolish to be governed by the wise”’. 

In none of these works is there formulated any complete 
political system. Carlyle’s criticism is not a constructive 
force; he was more disposed to pull down than to build up. 
There is always an element of caution in his work, and its 
influence is mainly indirect. He dislikes Parliament, Poli- 
tical Economy, Parliamentary Radicalism, Philanthropy 
towards criminals, Popular Government, Democracy, and 
Universal Suffrage, but his remedies, such as the need for 
the strong man, remain hanging in the air. They are plain 
and practical suggestions, but he does not apply them to 
the situation—he never shows us how to get the strong 
man. His feet are too firmly fixed on solid earth for him 
to argue as a theorist like Ruskin, and his political philo- 
sophy remains a number of hints. A brief summary only 
of these can be given. 

The world of the nineteenth century presented to 
Carlyle the ancient struggle between cosmos and chaos— 
with the latter winning, and his philosophy begins with a 
picturesque fury at the condition of things and the inefficacy 
of the remedies proposed. The graphic, if slightly exag- 
gerated, pictures of the age in Signs of the Times and Past 
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and Present, are painted with unequalled power and vivid- 
ness. In his revolt against the utilitarians Carlyle starts 
with the ethical premises of Sartor Resartus—belief in 
God, the active and creative spirit of man, the urgency of 
conscience, and the deification of work. The utilitarian 
philosophy was naturally repulsive to the Scottish faith of 
Carlyle, and he looks with derisive pity at the mere pleasure 
seekers of life, laughing to scorn the idea of happiness as 
the great incentive of conduct, or misery as the chief source 
of sorrow. The utilitarians had no idea of any social sense; 
man is not a member of a body, but an atom in a crowd. 
Carlyle insists on looking at social problems from the point 
of view of society, and the social and religious loyalties 
which the utilitarians swept into the margin were vital to 
him: “In vain thou deniest it, thou art my Brother”. 
“There is not a red Indian, hunting by Lake Winnipic, 
can quarrel with his squaw, but the whole world must 
smart for it: will not the price of beaver rise?’’! ; 
Carlyle’s ideas on government are often misunderstood 
by reason of the two strains of political thought which run 
through his work—the democratic and the absolutist. They 
mix strangely at times, but in general he progressed from 
the former to the latter. In Past and Present there is a 
blend of aristocratic rule and democratic consent; his ideal 
is “to combine an inevitable democracy with an indis- 
pensable sovereignty”’. He railed against the British Parlia- 
ment, but he recognized that it was the organ of democracy 
and popular criticism. He would not overturn its consti- 
tution, but revive its torpid elements—alter it in effect, 
but not in form, permeate the spirit of the age with old 
ideals. As for the masses, he would introduce industrial 
conscription, not by force, for he believed that the people 
would, of their own accord, demand to be enlisted in in- 
dustrial regiments under discipline. He would exclude from 
1 Sartor Resartus: Organic Filaments. 
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the country any industry which did not afford a fair wage 
for the workers, but competition must remain, and the 
reward of labour according to ability. He was met at this 
stage by the Malthusian doctrine. Better conditions mean 
a larger population, which must therefore press nearer and 
nearer to the starvation line. And the exclusion of the 
markets intensifies the problem. To this he replies “ Lift 
up your eyes, and look at your colonies!” The general 
opinion in England in the early nineteenth century was 
that the great colonies, Australia, New Zealand, Natal, 
Canada, were merely a nuisance—fruits that would drop 
from the tree when ripe, and so better cut offat once. Carlyle 
was the first great imaginative writer to redeem them in 
the eyes of the country. 

Carlyle’s democracy, however, always includes the privi- 
leged ruler. The main tenets of hero-worship are set out 
in Sartor Resartus, but they only become definite after 
the French Revolution. Vhroughout the pages of that book 
there is no hero, only the need of one. The titanic Mira- 
beau, Danton, Robespierre, Napoleon—all were torn to 
pieces in the struggle. In England too the apparent futility 
of the xe pas gouverner of the utilitarians to remedy the 
social distress, and the consequent drift of opinion towards 
democracy and equality, forced Carlyle to adopt the con- 
clusion that the only salvation for England lay in the rule 
of the strong man. The doctrine is promulgated in detail 
in the Lectures on Heroes of 1841, applied to the political 
situation in Past and Present, and fully exemplified in 
Cromwell. We have to remember again the dual strain of 
Carlyle’s hero-worship: the more and the less democratic. 
In the first, passionate loyalty, freely responsive to the 
government, is the great secret. The hero is simply the 
crest of the wave borne up by a heroic people. But side by 
side with this there is the Prussian theory: that it is good 
for a nation when the strong man drives and oppresses it. 
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By the first theory a parliament may be useful to foster 
loyalty, but under the second parliament is a superfluity 
and a nuisance. The two strains run together, but after 
1845 the Prussian is dominant in Carlyle. Hero-worship 
becomes not only a social remedy, but a religion—the only 
true and universal religion. 

The result of this is that Carlyle oscillates between his 
beliefs in the efficacy of a democratic parliament and 
in absolute rule. In the French Revolution and Past and 
Present he favours a sane reform of government. ‘There is 
to be no heaven-sent hero, but an aristocracy—of fact not 
privilege—who will assume the withered powers of the 
old aristocracy, and to whom the people will be freely 
responsive. In Latter Day Pamphlets he advocates the 
necessity for a more powerful government, as a panacea 
for social ills. This he finds in a reformed and strengthened 
executive, an extension of the power of Downing Street 
by the creation of a small body of Rulers and Adminis- 
trators who shall govern with sovereign power. This exe- 
cutive will be responsible for Education, Emigration, 
Sanitary Reform, Regulation of factories and mines, In- 
spection of rural labour, and the general organization of 
labour. 

‘There are, of course, characteristic weaknesses in all 
this, especially in the hero-theory. Not only are we pro- 
vided with no reasonable explanation of how the hero will 
arise, no explanation of him by the laws of heredity, but 
his empire apparently will depend on material force. Men 
like Napoleon must therefore be included, whatever moral 
harm may result. In fact history has little support for the 
doctrine. In every period those who were really the 
strongest and best have governed the state; whoever else 
may have seemed to do so; but where force has been the 
chief factor, the rule has degenerated into despotism and 
tyranny. Moreover a theory which prohibits or postpones 
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the democratic combination of nations is naturally alien to 
modern thought. The Industrial Aristocracy likewise has 
little foundation in practice, for industrial magnates have 
rarely made successful political rulers. But in spite of his 
deficiencies, there is something unique and incommu- 
nicable in Carlyle’s work. He forced a sleeping people to 
look at social problems, and roused them to a sense of duty. 
He taught them the horror of mechanism and soulless 
deeds. And his remedies are not metaphysical or transcen- 
dental dreaming. His suggestions are sane, practical and 
matter of fact, set out with fervid imagination and dramatic 
power, now bitter irony and now wonderful humour, but 
always an energy of style and picturesqueness and perti- 
nency of epithet. Even to those who disagree with his 
practical philosophy Carlyle will always be a lofty moralist, 
a stern and vehement reprover of all that is base and con- 
ventional, a persistent despiser of the common littlenesses 


of life. 
(v) HISTORY 


Carlyle’s conception of history is to be found in the 
Essay on History (1830), in Sartor Resartus, and in his 
criticism of Jocelyn’s account of the annals of St Edmunds- 
bury Abbey in Past and Present. Records of the past are 
valuable to him in three ways: as a true transcript of the 
human comedy, a register of morals and manners, as the 
clearest evidence of God’s mind towards men, and as a 
graphic demonstration of the mystery of life. There is 
therefore a great mixture of gifts and senses required and 
found in Carlyle. His impulses seem to be constantly re- 
plying to one another. There is the vein of the mystic with 
his compassionate love for the days gone by, and the awful 
scenes of the dark element into which they have passed. 
To him History is a sacred text written by the hand of 
God. There is the vein of the realist, whose vision of fact 
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is so clear that he can paint the material scenes and the 
portraits of the men even to the very buttons on their coats. 
Across these there falls the vein of the humorist with his 
full realization of the comedy of life; and the humour is 
now cramped, now broad, and occasionally riotous. The 
working of these veins differs from book to book, as Carlyle 
moulds History to the wants of his imagination, and the 
historian becomes in turn poet, philosopher, and recorder. 

In the French Revolution the qualities of the poet come 
near to disqualifying Carlyle as a historian. Ordinary 
historic developments, laws and diplomacy, institutions and 
constitutions, he passes over lightly, and sets out to depict, 
in a series of lurid pictures unmatched for vehement power, 
the destructive wrath of Sansculottism from 1774 to 1795, 
and the doom of old France. It is a new kind of history, 
poetical, yet true to fact. The scheme of the book is epical: 
it is not the story of the “light from above”, but of the 
“fire from below’’; not of one or two heroic souls, but 
of a whole world in dissolution. Only typical and heroic 
characters appear. There is no full-length portraiture as 
in Cromwell and Frederick; the faces of men are portrayed 
in a few short, sharp strokes: “dog-leech Marat”’, “the 
sea-green, incorruptible Robespierre’’, “‘No-weakness 
Danton”’, “Sir Charles Grandison Cromwell Lafayette”’. 
If we are curious to stay and learn more about these men 
we are hurried on by the breathless intensity of the action, 
whether by violent acts or by rapid motions, or by the 
commonplace and ridiculous which nail it down to reality. 
It is all tragic in the extreme, but the darkness of the 
tragedy arises from the helplessness, not from the sins of 
men. Carlyle dwells with a kind of sad brooding on the 
many deaths on the scaffold, and these men die alone and 
unfriended. He will have it throughout the book that their 
hope was vain and the causes of liberty and equality for 
which they perished were not only useless but disastrous. 
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They died in vain, and as the fool dies. For this reason 
the humour of the book is always an undercurrent, never 
free from the tragic note. And behind all this there is the 
poetry of the book. Scene after scene of these vivid events 
is painted with unequalled power and vehemence; episodes 
and single incidents stand out clear. But beyond the single 
scenes there is always a sense of vast and distant heavens, 
which increases the melancholy of those lost lives. Carlyle 
is always trying to bring upon us the inevitable revolution 
of the years, the periods unceasingly going on. It is all a 
part of the divine comedy in the story of the world. 

But the French Revolution is not only a prose poem, a 
work of art, a series of brilliant pictures of stirring events; 
it is also a great lesson, full of meaning and warning. 
“T should not have known”’, Carlyle said, “‘what to make 
of this world had it not been for the French Revolution”’. 
Throughout the book Carlyle’s voice is heard as a kind of 
chorus insisting on the moral: and the moral is all of a 
negative kind. The wages of idleness, injustice, unbelief, 
dishonesty and lust, is death; these things inevitably bring 
their own reward. A pitiless retribution awaits societies as 
well as individuals when they become in essence hollow 
and false. And if, in the universal madness, any pedant 
comes forward with his formula or remedy, then the fire 
will burn up both the trash and the author of it. The forces 
that lie beneath modern society are incalculable. We cannot 
cut clean loose from the past, and society must always be 
built on the ancient loyalties—sincerity, manliness and a 
living faith. 

The other histories are on a very different plan. There 
was no scope in the English Revolution for the picturesque- 
ness of the French movement, and in the Letters of Oliver 
Cromwell (1845) Carlyle is content to walk in the shadow 
of his single hero. The book consists of a carefully planned 
series of Cromwell’s letters, joined together by a running 
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commentary, mainly biographical, which is still one of the 
best contributions made to the history of the Puritan times. 
Frederick the Great has yet another aim. Carlyle attempts 
to give a full-length picture of Frederick, his operations 
and achievements, his place in the history of the time, 
and incidentally to relate, with astonishing detail, the 
annals of the Seven Years’ War. 

Turning to Frederick the Great after the French Revolu- 
tion is like coming out of fire and darkness into the daylight 
and pleasant earth. It is to enter into a less tragic world. 
The Seven Years’ War was a mighty tussle, but after all 
it was only a great game between armies, and that can 
never be tragic. Instead of the fall of an ancient kingdom 
with its historic personality and refined culture, we have 
only the nursing up of a peasant people by a great ruler. 
The vast scope of the book—the public life of the whole 
of Europe—is not suitable for the voice of tragedy and 
romance. The epic quality, too, is poor, for the story is 
dominated by one figure, who falls short of the heroic 
conception, and the people are simply the mute and feature- 
less Prussian mass. The minor characters fail to assert even 
a second place. Nevertheless, if the book is less favourable 
for poetry than the French Revolution, it is a much better 
occasion for history, and far better for humour. Emerson 
said that this book was the wittiest in the world: more 
than a quarter of it is taken up with description of the 
grotesque ceremonial and artificial life of the petty German 
courts. 

Carlyle did not love Frederick, and Mrs Carlyle related 
that during the composition of this book, he discovered one 
day that his hero was a poor one after all. Nevertheless he 
likes him well enough to give us a very living portrait of 
his kingliness, his industry, and his devotion to the realm. 
We also get a kind of pity. It seems as if there were two 
types of Hohenzollerns: one is massive, plodding, violent, 
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short in temper but patient in policy; the other is imagina- 
tive, impulsive, sensitive. Frederick was of the latter kind, 
but by force of circumstances he was obliged to take in the 
former and combine the two within himself. His school- 
master was his great father Frederick William, whose 
portrait is one of Carlyle’s masterpieces in literature. This 
was the man, who, finding Frederick fond of books, poetry, 
and music, and averse from the dull Prussian generals, 
hated and despised and daily persecuted him. Not until 
Frederick ascended the throne did he know what the 
breath of liberty was, and then began twenty years of strife 
and agony. He is ever the same stoic figure, sometimes on 
the verge of taking his own life, and always following 
keenly the laws of that pleasant literary and intellectual life 
which the fates denied to him. There is something hard 
and repellent as well as pitiable in him, something cold in 
the way he responded to the pathetic regard of his people. 
In the end we find him resigned, and content to have been 
wanted and used by a few. 

It is by his poetical method that Carlyle is best known 
as a historian, and this has its defects. In writing history 
which is like that of the great epics, or of the Heimskringla 
itself—wild in narrative, adventurous, wonderful, trans- 
porting the reader into the very heart of the action—he is 
liable to be told that this is not history at all. he critic 
who expects the cold, severe, nonchalant elegance, and 
sane, straightforward narrative of Gibbon, Robertson and 
Hume, will tell him that the truth of poetry is typical and 
ideal, and the truth of history is circumstantial, and the 
two cannot be yoked together. He will point to Carlyle’s 
exclusive interest in typical figures, to the epic scale which 
exaggerates the slightly heroic, caricatures the comic parts, 
and precludes appreciation of subtle or gradual changes of 
opinion. His imagination is powerful, he will say, but his 
episodes are detached scenes, thrown up vividly for a 
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moment. “It is history seen by flashes of lightning”’, said 
Mr Lowell, and the effect is certainly one of vigorous and 
faithful pieces of instantaneous photography. There are no 
half-tints, and no gradation; and much is left out. There 
is no real account of the causes of the French Revolution, 
little of the civil administration of Prussia in Frederick, and 
no conception of the people except as brute force in political 
problems. Carlyle’s style is not even suited to history: he 
proceeds by single figures, eccentricity, and irregularity. 
Then there are all the defects of Carlyle’s personality: the 
dominie spirit with which he insists on his theories, the 
strong man, divine rights, and moral punishments; the 
cynicism which keeps him from a just conception of men 
and motives; the sense of the futility of all human enter- 
prise; the acridity in partialities, and inability to grasp the 
relative importance of events. 

On the other side we have to admit that this poetical 
type of history is highly interesting and gripping. Even 
allowing for omissions, the facts are distinguished by an 
utter truthfulness. “The French Revolution contains no 
falsehood, singularity or triviality that I can help’, he 
wrote to his brother. With prodigious labour and extra- 
ordinary patience and conscientiousness he amassed his 
illustrative materials, sifted and tried them, visiting per- 
sonally almost every place mentioned in Cromwell and 
Frederick. His teaching, too, is stamped with the sincerity 
of his own heroes; he taught in sorrow what he learned in 
pain. He felt profoundly with every scene he described; 
his cry came out of the depths. And if the style is really 
that of poetry, its unexcelled compass of diction and incisive 
imagery give a new freshness to history. If we sometimes 
venture to recall, regarding Carlyle’s teaching, “Sir, he has 
not made up his mind about anything”, we must re- 
member that if the expression at times seems uncertain, he 
never lost sight of the goal at which humanity ought to 
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aim. The hatred of shams and stern advocacy of truth is 
unfaltering. His history is a fine study of the capabilities 
of the human heart, and it will always be full of meaning 
and warning to thinking men. 


(vi) STYLE 


Carlyle’s literary manner was not his least cause of 
offence to contemporaries. Wordsworth pronounced him 
“a pest to the language’’, Hallam described the style of 
the French Revolution as “detestable”, Macaulay speaks of 
it as “half-German jargon”’, and the average journalist 
designated it “‘a vicious, slip-slop, thinking-aloud style, 
replete with all the ohs and ahs, exclamations and objurga- 
tions, and a species of interjections that read very much 
like oaths”.1 It was a style essentially new, which seemed 
to defy all the orthodox rules and traditions of English 
prose composition. In fact it was the reflection of his 
personality. Carlyle is perhaps the best example of the old 
maxim that it takes more than mastery over language to 
make a great writer, and his noble mind and temper, his 
fearless sincerity, his rugged masculinity, are stamped upon 
every sentence he wrote. 

The eccentricity of Carlyle’s style is usually attributed 
to the example of Jean Paul Richter, but Carlyle explicitly 
denied this: “The most important influence by far was 
that of nature, you would perhaps say, if you had ever 
heard my father speak, or my mother”. Undoubtedly he 
owed much to his father’s manner of speaking: “None of 
us will ever forget’, he wrote, “that bold, glowing style 
of his, flowing free from his untutored soul, full of meta- 
phors, with all manner of potent words—words like sharp 
arrows that smote into the very heart”.* To this influence 
we must add that of Carlyle’s intellectual endowment; his 
matter can never be separated from its expression. It varies 

1 Eclectic Review, Oct. 1850.  * Reminiscences of Fames Carlyle. 
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with the subject in hand, from the stately periodic style to 
the abrupt and ejaculatory, from the elaborate to the care- 
less. But it is always the same in essence, for Carlyle’s style 
did not materially alter after his first book; even in the 
essays we have glimpses of the future man. He was aware 
of his eccentricity: “‘ My mode of writing is very far from 
right.... My style is like no other man’s. The first sentence 
betrays me. How wrong is that. Mannerism at least.”’? 
But he made no real attempt to alter it. “The poor people 
seem to think a style can be put off, or put on, not like a 
skin, but like a coat. Is not a skin a close product and 
kinsfellow of all that lies under it, exact type of the nature 
of the beast, not to be plucked off without flaying and 
death?” Carlyle’s peculiarities become more marked as he 
grows older, but the real manner is the same. 

Carlyle was, in fact, a stern critic of his own work. In 
Sartor Resartus there were, in his opinion, only some “ten 
pages rightly fused”, the Essay on Scott was “a long 
rigmarole, deserving instant fire-death’”’, and Heroes “a 
wearisome triviality”. Allowing for comic exaggeration, 
the best summary of Carlyle’s style is the description of 
that of Teufelsdréckh in Sartor Resartus: 


In respect of style our author manifests the same genial capa- 
bility, marred too often by the same rudeness, inequality, and 
apparent want of intercourse with the higher classes. Occasionally 
we find consummate vigour, a true inspiration; his burning 
thoughts step forth in fit burning words, like so many full-formed 
Minervas, issuing amid flame and splendour from Jove’s head; 
a rich, idiomatic diction, picturesque allusions, fiery poetic em- 
phasis, or quaint tricksy turns; all the graces and terrors of a wild 
Imagination, wedded to the clearest intellect, alternate in beautiful 
vicissitude. Were it not that sheer sleeping and soporific passages; 
circumlocutions, repetitions, touches even of pure doting jargon, 
so often intervene! On the whole, Professor Teufelsdréckh is not 
a cultivated writer. Of his sentences perhaps not more than nine- 


1 Fournal, 1833. 
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tenths stand straight on their legs; the remainder are in quite 
angular attitudes, buttressed up by props (of parentheses and 
dashes), and ever with this or the other tagrag hanging from them: 
a few even sprawl out helplessly on all sides, quite broken-backed 
and dismembered. Nevertheless, in almost his very worst moods, 
there lies in him a singular attraction. A wild tone pervades the 
whole utterance of the man, like its keynote and regulator; now 
screwing itself aloft as into the Song of Spirits, or else the shrill 
mockery of Fiends; now sinking in cadences, not without melo- 
dious heartiness though sometimes abrupt enough, into the 
common pitch, when we hear it only as a monotonous hum; of 
which hum the true character is extremely difficult to fix. Up 
to this hour we have never fully satisfied ourselves whether it is 
a tone and hum of real Humour, which we reckon among the 
very highest qualities of genius, or some echo of mere Insanity 
and Inanity, which doubtless rank below the very lowest. 

He enumerates here most of his own faults and merits: 
eccentricity and irregularity, power of language, and capa- 
city for producing great and varying effects of style. 

If we divide writers into two classes—those who take 
the best of what has been done before, use it, and surpass 
it in their own work, and those who are the pioneers, 
striking out new roads for themselves, opening up new 
ways and opportunities—then in nineteenth-century prose 
Ruskin stands out as the type of the former, and Carlyle 
of the latter. The vital kind of periodic prose comes down 
from Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne, through 
Burke and Gibbon to De Quincey, and culminates in 
Ruskin. Carlyle has no place in such a sequence. Ap- 
pearing in prose a little earlier than Browning in verse, he 
is a sign of the new phase coming—the intense apprehen- 
sion of outstanding features and effects, with the desire 
to stab the mind by putting these in sharp relief. It is not 
an architectural style like that of Johnson, or sinuous like 
that of Burke; not a short sentence style like that of 
Hazlitt, or periodic like that of Lamb or Coleridge. 

1 Book 1, Chap. IV, Characteristics. 
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Ruskin partakes of the qualities of all these, Carlyle of 
none. The paragraph is the unit in Burke, the sentence in 
Hazlitt; in Carlyle it is often the word. Ruskin’s work is 
perfectly fused; his process is elaborate. With Carlyle the 
important thing is always one single disjointed aspect, and 
the few words that give it prominence. So he depends 
mainly on the energy of these words, and to get it he rakes 
for language, for rough and strong expressions. Sometimes 
he lays his hands on rugged Anglo-Saxon, sometimes on 
mighty and massive Latinisms. If a word does not please, 
he will have none of it; he coins another with strange 
imagination. But always he prefers the concrete to the 
abstract, for thought comes to him in images—life is a 
“boundless phantasmagoria and dream grotto”’, man “a 
Voice, a Motion’. He pluralizes abstract and proper 
nouns—“‘The Dantes, Shakespeares and Goethes”’, “the 
Immensities, Dumb Veracities, Eternal Voices’’—and 
joins them by hyphens into strange compounds—“ Miscel- 
laneous-Historical: howl-chantings and Ernulphus-curs-. 
ings”. And to catch the eye he scatters over his page 
capitals and italics till it looks like an extract from a 
German document. 

Nowhere is this irregularity seen better than in the 
sentence construction. He is especially fond of jagged and 
unfinished sentences—of the nine sentences which make 
up the portrait of Dante, four contain no verb. When he 
uses a verb he is especially fond of the subjunctive: “much 
would have been lost, had not Iceland been burst up from 
the sea”. He steeps his sentences in the deliberate un- 
couthness of the great German humorist Richter, and 
gives rein to a freedom of inversion which is native to 
German, but difficult in English. And in his clutching 
after the supreme word to give high relief, the restless 
viewing of things first on one side, then on the other, he 
accumulates and piles up phrases until, as Meredith put it, 
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to read him is like walking in an orchard on a rough day 
of Autumn, with fruit on every side hurtling down from 
the trees. Brevity indeed is no virtue of Carlyle’s. He 
amplifies and prolongs the sentence, not like Ruskin in 
the majestic sweep of the idea, but always to pave the way 
for the stress. Within the sentence Carlyle has a definite 
preference for a triadic structure, both of words and 
phrases: God is “the fountain of Splendour, Wisdom, and 
Heroism”, Dante is an “unimportant, wandering, sorrow- 
stricken man”’, his face has the “‘softness, tenderness, and 
gentle affection of a child”. In addition he employs all 
the devices of the printer to emphasize shades of meaning— 
capitals, italics, dashes, marks of exclamation, and inverted 
commas—the last even when quoting from himself. 

Many of the paragraphs are equally chaotic, especially 
in the prophetic works. In Ruskin it is rarely that we miss 
the essential significance of a paragraph, or have to read 
it twice. His paragraph is the mean of a careful and 
elaborate thinker. Carlyle never was a systematic thinker: 
he saw only a little way, and one thing at a time. He drove 
straight on a single path, and his insight is deep, but not 
qualified. He does not “wind his way into his subject like 
a serpent”’, but he is a seer of half-truths, one who pene- 
trates at a single point. Continuous and lucid exposition 
is therefore his weak point. Yet he does not lack the power 
of contributing to the central thought of a paragraph, and 
in the early essays, and especially in Cromwell, he advances 
his views with accuracy and precision, and the paragraphs 
are clear and lucid. But when he assumes the mantle of 
the prophet he descends to looseness and anarchy. 

There are few rhetorical tricks in Carlyle’s language, 
and he carefully avoids all technical devices—periodic and 
balanced structure, antithesis, and climax. But he is un- 
equalled for splendour of illustration. He has an amazing 
power of amassing striking similes and metaphors, used not 
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merely to make a passage beautiful, but to heighten the 
impression or to concentrate the meaning. His style is 
essentially pictorial. The pictures flash instantaneously on 
the mind in one sharp, glittering phrase: the juryman, 
“a thick-set, flat-headed sack”, with his “head all cheeks, 
jaw and no brow; of shape somewhat like a great ball of 
putty dropped from a height”; or there is an elaborate 
piling up of vivid details until the whole is revealed in 
unforgettable clearness, as with Luther, Johnson, Ma- 
homet, and Dante. In this connection Emerson once 
praised Carlyle for his “thirsty eyes, those portrait-eating, 
portrait-painting eyes”. And when the thoughts and 
visions and images crowd upon him, the words drop into 
a kind of rhythmical poetry. Rarely—as in ‘Fohn Sterling 
—the periods are softly melodious. More usually there is 
the impression of violent energy: prose poetry, prose that 
sings itself into a kind of measure and fitly dresses the 
imagination. 

Of all the qualities of style the most striking in Carlyle 
is humour. At times it is kindly, sentimental humour— 
a mixture of indignation and farce which might have come 
from Sterne and Fielding, filtered down through Richter, 
and reached Carlyle with a tinge of Germanism which 
makes it novel, perhaps displeasing, to English ears. ‘There 
is the accumulation of ludicrous and grotesque images, 
all manner of oddities and drolleries: a naked minister 
addressing a naked House of Lords! But along with this 
there is at times something of the quality of Swift, the 
same savage intonation and satirical manner, the calm and 
logical prosecution of an idea, cynicism and derision, galling 
irony and scathing criticisms. This is the mood of the Latter 
Day Pamphlets where the epithets descend to mere coarse- 
ness: the corruptions of Downing Street are likened to 
“‘a dung heap, high piled with pedant exuviae and the owl- 
droppings of a hundred years’. Carlyle, however, unlike 
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Swift, can break through this humour into the sublimest 
vein of his poetry. 

Exposition is not Carlyle’s strong point, but he can be 
as brilliant in argument and description as Ruskin. His 
effect is gained by a masterly changeability and adapta- 
bility; he passes without effort from the conversational 
ease, without which his style would be restless and tiring, 
to the burlesque and humorous, or to the sublime. At 
times there is vehement strength, and his stern, insistent 
voice rings with sincere scorn and fiery poetic emphasis. 
He is always full of his subject and thoroughly in earnest— 
the same zeal which leads to his chief fault, exaggeration 
of expression. As Emerson says, “Carlyle has a habit of 
calling down fire from heaven when a matchbox will do”’. 
But his sense of Infinity gives true pathos, as where the 
vision of Marie Antoinette’s death rises out of the common- 
places of the Diamond Necklace, and appeals to the deepest 
emotions. His chief power, however, is in narrative, and 
in Past and Present it is a living monastery that we see, 
with all its order and routine, and the generations sweeping 
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The outstanding impression one gets from the work of 
Carlyle is that of a singularly rich and powerful character; 
all his books are stamped with an intense individuality. 
After making due allowance for his faults, arrogance and 
exaggeration, restlessness and melancholy, peculiarities of 
demeanour and temper which often make him grotesque, 
there still remains the impression of a noble and simple 
soul. Self-absorbed he was, with little regard for the feelings 
of others, especially of those near to him, but he was never 
selfish. His treatment of his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, was marked by love and generosity. His life wasa 
long and solitary struggle in which he suffered much, and 
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suffering gives edge to the temper and asperity to the 
tongue. But always these two characteristics stand out: 
a rare and superb gift of fearless sincerity, and an earnest- 
ness of purpose which is almost prophetic. The note of 
absolute sincerity is in every sentence he wrote; every book 
was the outpouring of his heart. Steadfastly he refused to 
pander to popular taste in order to make money. His 
teaching was not a beautiful luxury, but a weapon to help 
men in the stern conflict of life. What gave his words force 
and eloquence was his enthusiastic love of truth and his 
implacable hatred of falsehood. All his life, with an in- 
tensity only equalled by Ruskin, he preached the doctrine 
of sincerity. ‘“‘He is”, his disciple wrote, “the man who 
above all our masters of literature has written, without 
thought for himself, what he knew to be needful for the 
people of his time to hear—the solitary teacher who has 
asked England to be brave for the help of man, and just 
for the love of God.”’} 

This sterling sincerity was supported by an unerring 
resolution to pierce through tradition, custom, prejudice, 
shams, and appearances, to the central heart of things. 
Nothing less than this ever satisfied him, and the founda- 
tion of all his judgments is truth. Speaking of his books, 
he said: “I’ve had but one thing to say from beginning 
to end of them, and that was, that there’s no other reliance 
for this world or any other but just the Truth, and that 
if men do not want to be damned to all eternity they had 
best give up lying and all kinds of falsehood.” Nowhere 
is this seen better than in his portraits, and in the Life 
there are striking estimates and ungrudging praise of very 
uncongenial characters—Jeffrey, Leigh Hunt, Macaulay, 
John Mill—men of different opinions and character from 
Carlyle’s. Irving’s last tribute was to this quality—“‘ His 
counsel, blame, or praise, was always faithful, and few 
have such eyes.” 


1 Munera Pulveris. 
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Few indeed had such eyes: “‘ He is our one clear-sighted 
thinker” said Ruskin. His intense apprehension of ex- 
ternal and physical qualities which forms the basis of his 
descriptive art has already been indicated. Few essential 
things escaped him, and facts are reproduced with photo- 
graphic veracity. It is often said that this faculty of minute 
observation dwarfed his psychological perception and that 
he missed the finer shades of understanding. But two other 
gifts—patient and long study, and force of imagination— 
were combined with it, and the combination made his 
intuitions of life and humanity deep and piercing. He 
was a great observer of life, and he had a deep sympathy 
with the weaknesses of mortal nature. The tragedy of the 
French Revolution is dark not because of any cruelty or 
severity in the writer, but because of his mercifulness. If 
he did less than justice to Robespierre, it was because he 
had an indulgence for a blackguard who could run to the 
extreme. Louis XV is always “poor Louis”, and Carlyle 
has an admiration of a kind even for Cagliostro—he was 
at least thorough, hearty, and impetuous. 

Lastly, there is the honest industry and exactness which 
is obvious in all Carlyle’s work. Nothing is hasty or in- 
accurate; thoroughness is the very essence of his method. 
Froude tells us that for a single magazine article on Diderot, 
Carlyle devoured twenty-five ponderous volumes; and 
there is not a spot mentioned in Frederick which he did 
not visit in person. We have suggested a touch of envy in 
his strictures on Scott’s productive facility, and his own 
long and laborious wrestlings with the histories is well 
known. A casual sentence often sums up conclusions 
arrived at after careful study. Carlyle wrote with his eye 
on the object, if ever a man did. 

Time has dealt more kindly with Carlyle’s teaching than 
with that of most evangelists. When we have sifted out of 
his work all that is of purely temporal application, much 
remains of perennial interest and inspiration. Some of his 
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political remedies were, for the most part, too tinged with 
desperation to be possible or practicable, but many of the 
reforms which he advocated are now part and parcel of 
our social life. Utilitarianism and /azssez-faire in politics 
are things of the past. There is in Carlyle none of the 
element of dream-like archaism which detracts from the 
seriousness of Ruskin. Carlyle too lives much in the world 
of former times, the feudal period and the middle ages, 
but he does not inhabit that world like one who walks 
about it every day, as Morris does, or see it through ab- 
stractions—art and pictures—as Ruskin does. He is far 
too cautious to wish back the villages and castles; his hopes 
are for a new age. He speaks as one in the midst of a 
great struggle, with a full realization of those brute facts 
and forces of which politics is so largely composed. He 
knew by his own experience how savage and hard a thing 
life is; his sense of the want around him broke up his 
happiness and reason. If he gives no complete answer to 
social and political troubles, he leaves a body of truths and 
suggestions, which, for the most part, are shrewd and 
practical. For the problems of our own day—the relation 
of capital and labour, the organization of industry, the 
whole sphere of government—Carlyle has words of origi- 
nality and inspiration which we cannot afford to neglect. 
Still less have Carlyle’s other subjects lost in interest 
and appeal. In literary criticism, historical literature, and 
ethics, he is still potent. Professor Saintsbury ranks his 
literary criticism higher than that of Macaulay, and if he 
is no longer necessary as an instrument for disseminating 
German thought, his appreciations of Burns, Scott, 
Johnson, Shakespeare, and Dante, will always command 
attention. And in history, even putting aside the poetical 
drama of the French Revolution, there is in the more sober 
Cromwell and Frederick sufficient merit to ensure Carlyle 
some rank as an historian. But it is as a moralist that he 
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will chiefly be remembered, for he throws surprising light 
on problems that are always in the minds of thinking men. 
The doctrine of the strong man, the association of might 
and right, are perhaps fallible, but besides these there is 
much wise and inspiring counsel on the moral conduct of 
life. Clearly perceiving on the one hand the grandeur of 
man—conceiving him as the Temple of the Highest— 
and on the other the humbleness of his relation to the 
universe, he sets out clearly and unmistakably all the best 
of human beliefs. The thesis that happiness is not the main 
purpose of life, the insistence on morality as the one indis- 
pensable thing, the conception of justice as the law of God, 
the emphasis on the fact that moral law depends on con- 
formity to the divine law, the exaltation of the duties of 
work and obedience, the exhortations to valour, to be a 
fighter in life and to shirk no battles—these things will 
not easily be forgotten. In his own day they exerted a 
profound influence on many famous men, and they will 
always be valuable in overcoming the obstacles along the 
road of life. 

Lastly, as an artist in language—for many who deny 
him a place as a prophet admit his merit as a literary man. 
The pages which are easiest to call to mind are those which 
describe, in graphic language, the heroic life of man from 
age to age. When inspired by themes demanding sustained 
exaltation of power, his prose takes on a rhythmic phrase, 
and catches the note of prophetic authority and spiritual 
glow. The style is not merely the dress of the thought, but 
the two combine into a third thing, and many, not usually 
moved by noble themes, are reached by the marvel of the 
language which describes them. And the charm still re- 
mains for those who can hear and understand. Carlyle’s 
intimate speech is for the fit and few, but from all he has 
tribute as a creative genius, one of the benefactors of 
human life. 
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Cerrarn zy the Art of Writing is the most miraculous of 
all things man has devised. Odin’s Rumes! were the first 
form of the work of a Hero; Books, written words, are still 
miraculous Runes, the latest form! In Books lies the 
soul of the whole Past Time; the articulate audible voice 
of the Past, when the body and material substance of it has 
altogether vanished likea dream. Mighty fleets and armies, 
harbours and arsenals, vast cities, high-domed, many- 
engined,—they are precious, great: but what do they be- 
come? Agamemnon,” the many Agamemnons, Pericleses,? 
and their Greece; all is gone now to some ruined fragments, 
dumb mournful wrecks and blocks: but the Books of 
Greece! There Greece, to every thinker, still very literally 
lives; can be called-up again into life. No magic Rune is 
stranger than a Book. All that Mankind has done, thought, 
gained or been: it is lying as in magic preservation in the 
pages of Books. They are the chosen possession of men. 
Do not Books still accomplish miracles, as Runes were 
fabled to do? They persuade men. Not the wretchedest 
circulating-library novel, which foolish girls thumb and con 


1 According to the Elder Edda, Odin hung for nine nights in the 
tree Igdrasil (see p. 96), as a sacrifice to himself, and during this time 
he invented the runes, or mysterious writings. 

2 Leader of Greeks in the Trojan War. 

3 Pericles (c. 499-429 B.C.), Athenian statesman. 
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in remote villages, but will help to regulate the actual 
practical weddings and households of those foolish girls. So 
“Celia” felt, so “Clifford” acted: the foolish Theorem of 
Life, stamped into those young brains, comes out as a solid 
Practice one day. Consider whether any Rune in the 
wildest imagination of Mythologist ever did such wonders 
as, on the actual firm Earth, some Books have done! What 
built St Paul’s Cathedral? Look at the heart of the matter, 
it was that divine Hebrew Boox,—the word partly of the 
man Moses, an outlaw tending his Midianitish herds, four 
thousand years ago, in the wildernesses of Sinai! It is the 
strangest of things, yet nothing is truer. With the art of 
Writing, of which Printing is a simple, an inevitable and 
comparatively insignificant corollary, the true reign of 
miracles for mankind commenced. It related, with a won- 
drous new contiguity and perpetual closeness, the Past and 
Distant with the Present in time and place; all times and 
all places with this our actual Here and Now. All things 
were altered for men; all modes of important work of men: 
teaching, preaching, governing, and all else. 
To look at Teaching, for instance. Universities are a 
notable, respectable product of the modern ages. Their 
existence too is modified, to the very basis of it, by the 
existence of Books. Universities arose while there were 
yet no Books procurable; while a man, for a single Book, 
had to give an estate of land. That, in those circumstances, 
when a man had some knowledge to communicate, he 
should do it by gathering the learners round him, face to 
face, was a necessity for him. If you wanted to know what 
Abélard knew, you must go and listen to Abélard.} 
‘Thousands, as many as thirty-thousand, went to hear 
Abélard and that metaphysical theology of his. And now 
for any other teacher who had also something of his own 


+ Famous scholar, teacher, and philosopher of the University of 
Paris (1079-1142), chiefly remembered as the lover of Héloise. 
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to teach, there was a great convenience opened: so many 
thousands eager to learn were already assembled yonder; 
of all places the best place for him was that. For any third 
teacher it was better still; and grew ever the better, the 
more teachers there came. It only needed now that the 
King took notice of this new phenomenon; combined or 
agglomerated the various schools into one school; gave it 
edifices, privileges, encouragements, and named it Univer- 
sitas, or School of all Sciences: the University of Paris, in 
its essential characters, was there. The model of all sub- 
sequent Universities; which down even to these days, for 
six Centuries now, have gone on to found themselves. Such, 
I conceive, was the origin of Universities. 

It is clear, however, that with this simple circumstance, 
facility of getting Books, the whole conditions of the busi- 
ness from top to bottom were changed. Once invent 
Printing, you metamorphosed all Universities, or super- 
seded them! The Teacher needed not now to gather men 
personally round him, that he might speak to them what he 
knew: print it in a Book, and all learners far and wide, for 
a trifle, had it each at his own fireside, much more effectually 
to learn it!—Doubtless there is still peculiar virtue in 
Speech; even writers of Books may still, in some circum- 
stances, find it convenient to speak also. There is, one would 
say, and must ever remain while man has a tongue, a dis- 
tinct province for Speech as well as for Writing and Printing. 
In regard to all things this must remain; to Universities 
among others. But the limits of the two have nowhere yet 
been pointed out, ascertained; much less put in practice: the 
University which would completely take-in that great new 
fact, of the existence of Printed Books, and stand on a clear 
footing for the Nineteenth Century as the Paris one did for 
the Thirteenth, has not yet come into existence. If we think 
of it, all that a University, or final highest School can do 
for us, is still but what the first School began doing,—teach 
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us to read. We learn to read, in various languages, in 
various sciences; we learn the alphabet and letters of all 
manner of Books. But the place where we are to get 
knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is the Books them- 
selves! It depends on what we read, after all manner of 
Professors have done their best for us. The true University 
of these days is a Collection of Books. 

But to the Church itself, as I hinted already, all is 
changed, in its preaching, in its working, by the intro- 
duction of Books. The Church is the working recognized 
Union of our Priests or Prophets, of those who by wise 
teaching guide the souls of men. While there was no 
Writing, even while there was no Easy-writing or Printing, 
the preaching of the voice was the natural sole method of 
performing this. But now with Books!—He that can 
write a true Book, to persuade England, is not he the 
Bishop and Archbishop, the Primate of England and of All 
England? I many a time say, the writers of Newspapers, 
Pamphlets, Poems, Books, these are the real working 
effective Church of a modern country. Nay, not only our 
preaching, but even our worship, is not it too accomplished 
by means of Printed Books? The noble sentiment which 
a gifted soul has clothed for us in melodious words, which 
brings melody into our hearts,—is not this essentially, if we 
will understand it, of the nature of worship? There are 
many, in all countries, who, in this confused time, have 
no other method of worship. He who, in any way, shows 
us better than we knew before that a lily of the fields is 
beautiful, does he not show it us as an effluence of the 
Fountain of all Beauty; as the handwriting, made visible 
there, of the great Maker of the Universe? He has sung 
for us, made us sing with him, a little verse of a sacred 
Psalm. Essentially so. How much more he who sings, who 
says, or in any way brings home to our heart the noble 
doings, feelings, darings and endurances of a brother man! 
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He has verily touched our hearts as with a live coal from 
the altar. Perhaps there is no worship more authentic. 

Literature, so far as it is Literature, is an “apocalypse of 
Nature”, a revealing of the “‘open secret”. It may well 
enough be named, in Fichte’s style, a “continuous revela- 
tion” of the Godlike in the Terrestrialand Common.? The 
Godlike does ever, in very truth, endure there; is brought 
out, now in this dialect, now in that, with various degrees 
of clearness: all true gifted Singers and Speakers are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, doing so. The dark stormful 
indignation of a Byron, so wayward and perverse, may have 
touches of it; may, the withered mockery of a French 
sceptic,>—his mockery of the False, a love and worship 
of the True. How much more the sphere-harmony of a 
Shakespeare, of a Goethe; the cathedral-music of a Milton! 
They are something too, those humble genuine lark-notes 
of a Burns,—skylark, starting from the humble furrow, 
far overhead into the blue depths, and singing to us so 
genuinely there! For all true singing is of the nature of 
worship; as indeed all true working may be said to be,— 
whereof such singing is but the record, and fit melodious 
representation, to us. Fragments of a real “Church 
Liturgy” and “Body of Homilies”, strangely disguised 
from the common eye, are to be found weltering in that 
huge froth-ocean of Printed Speech we loosely call Litera- 
ture! Books are our Church too. 

Or turning now to the Government of men. Witenage- 
mote, old Parliament, was a great thing. The affairs of the 
nation were there deliberated and decided; what we were 
to doasanation. But does not, though the name Parliament 
subsists, the parliamentary debate go on now, everywhere 
and at all times, in a far more comprehensive way, out of 


1 [saiah, vi, 6. ; 
2 The Nature of the Scholar, 1, 247, by J. G. Fichte, German 
philosopher (1762-1814). See p. xxiv. 3 Voltaire. 
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Parliament altogether? Burke said there were Three 
Estates in Parliament;! but, in the Reporters’ Gallery 
yonder, there sat a Fourth Estate more important far than 
they all. It is not a figure of speech, or a witty saying; it is 
a literal fact,—very momentous to us in these times. 
Literature is our Parliament too. Printing, which comes 
necessarily out of Writing, I say often, is equivalent to 
Democracy: invent Writing, Democracy is inevitable. 
Writing brings Printing; brings universal every-day ex- 
tempore Printing, as we see at present. Whoever can speak, 
speaking now to the whole nation, becomes a power, a 
branch of government, with inalienable weight in law- 
making, in all acts of authority. It matters not what rank 
he has, what revenues or garnitures: the requisite thing is, 
that he have a tongue which others will listen to; this and 
nothing more is requisite. The nation is governed by all 
that has tongue in the nation: Democracy is virtually there. 

On all sides, are we not driven to the conclusion that, 
of the things which man can do or make here below, by 
far the most momentous, wonderful and worthy are the 
things we call Books! Those poor bits of rag-paper with 
black ink on them;—from the Daily Newspaper to the 
sacred Hebrew Book, what have they not done, what are 
they not doing!—For indeed, whatever be the outward 
form of the thing (bits of paper, as we say, and black ink), 
is it not verily, at bottom, the highest act of man’s faculty 
that produces a Book? It is the Thought of man; the true 
thaumaturgic® virtue; by which man works all things 
whatsoever. All that he does, and brings to pass, is the 
vesture of a Thought. This London City, with all its 
houses, palaces, steam-engines, cathedrals, and huge im- 
measurable trafic and tumult, what is it but a Thought, 
but millions of Thoughts made into One;—a huge im- 
measurable Spirit of a TtHouGHT, embodied in brick, in 

1 Clergy, Nobles, and Commons. 2 Wonder-working. 
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iron, smoke, dust, Palaces, Parliaments, Hackney Coaches, 
Katherine Docks, and the rest of it! Not a brick was made 
but some man had to ¢hink of the making of that brick.— 
The thing we called “bits of paper with traces of black 
ink”, is the purest embodiment a Thought of man can 
have. No wonder it is, in all ways, the activest and noblest. 


On Heroes, lect. v. 


Hr. POE 


Poser and Prophet differ greatly in our loose modern 
notions of them. In some old languages, again, the titles 
are synonymous; Vates means both Prophet and Poet: and 
indeed at all times, Prophet and Poet, well understood, have 
much kindred of meaning. Fundamentally indeed they are 
still the same; in this most important respect especially, 
That they have penetrated both of them into the sacred 
mystery of the Universe; what Goethe calls “the open 
secret”. “‘Which is the great secret?”’ asks one.—‘‘ The 
open secret”,—open to all, seen by almost none! That 
divine mystery, which lies everywhere in all Beings, “the 
Divine Idea of the World, that which lies at the bottom 
of Appearance”’, as Fichte styles it;? of which all Appear- 
ance, from the starry sky to the grass of the field, but 
especially the Appearance of Man and his work, is but the 
vesture, the embodiment that renders it visible. This divine 
mystery 7s in all times and in all places; veritably is. In most 
times and places it is greatly overlooked; and the Universe, 
definable always in one or the other dialect, as the realized 
Thought of God, is considered a trivial, inert, common- 
place matter,—as if, says the Satirist,* it were a dead thing, 
which some upholsterer had put together! It could do no 
good, at present, to speak much about this; but it is a pity 


1 Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, X11, 237. (Lond. 1868.) ‘ 
2 The Nature of the Scholar, 124. 3 Carlyle himself. 
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for every one of us if we do not know it, live ever in the 
knowledge of it. Really a most mournful pity;—a failure 
to live at all, if we live otherwise! 

But now, I say, whoever may forget this divine mystery, 
the Vates, whether Prophet or Poet, has penetrated into it; 
is a man sent hither to make it more impressively known 
to us. That always is his message; he is to reveal that to us, 
—that sacred mystery which he more than others lives ever 
present with. While others forget it, he knows it;—I might 
say, he has been driven to know it; without consent asked 
of him, he finds himself living in it, bound to liveinit. Once 
more, here is no Hearsay, but a direct Insight and Belief; 
this man too could not help being a sincere man! Who- 
soever may live in the shows of things, it is for him a 
necessity of nature to live in the very fact of things. A man 
once more, in earnest with the Universe, though all others 
were but toying with it. He is a Vates, first of all, in virtue 
of being sincere. So far Poet and Prophet, participators in 
the “open secret”’, are one. 

With respect to their distinction again: The Vates 
Prophet, we might say, has seized that sacred mystery 
rather on the moral side, as Good and Evil, Duty and 
Prohibition; the Yates Poet on what the Germans call the 
esthetic side, as Beautiful, and the like. The one we may 
call a revealer of what we are to do, the other of what we 
are to love. But indeed these two provinces run into one 
another, and cannot be disjoined. The Prophet too has his 
eye on what we are to love: how else shall he know what it 
is we are todo? The highest Voice ever heard on this earth 
said withal, “Consider the lilies of the field; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these”.1 A glance, that, into the 
deepest deep of Beauty. “The lilies of the field”, —dressed 
finer than earthly princes, springing-up there in the humble 

1 Matthew), vi, 28. 
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furrow-field; a beautiful eye looking-out on you, from the 
great inner Sea of Beauty! How could the rude Earth make 
these, if her Essence, rugged as she looks and is, were not 
inwardly Beauty? In this point of view, too, a saying of 
Goethe’s, which has staggered several, may have meaning: 
“The Beautiful”, he intimates, “is higher than the Good: 
the Beautiful includes in it the Good”. The true Beautiful; 
which however, I have said somewhere, “differs from the 
false as Heaven does from Vauxhall!” So much for the 
distinction and identity of Poet and Prophet.— 

In ancient and also in modern periods we find a few 
Poets who are accounted perfect; whom it were a kind of 
treason to find fault with. This is noteworthy; this is right: 
yet in strictness it is only an illusion. At bottom, clearly 
enough, there is no perfect Poet! A vein of Poetry exists 
in the hearts of all men; no man is made altogether of 
Poetry. We are all poets when we read a poem well. The_ 
“imagination that shudders at the Hell of Dante’’,? is not 
that the same faculty, weaker in degree, as Dante’s own? 
No one but Shakespeare can embody, out of Saxo Gram- 
maticus,* the story of Hamlet as Shakespeare did: but every 
one models some kind of story out of it; every one embodies 
it better or worse. We need not spend time in defining. 
Where there is no specific difference, as between round 
and square, all definition must be more or less arbitrary. 
A man that has so much more of the poetic element 
developed in him as to have become noticeable, will be 
called Poet by his neighbours. World-Poets too, those 
whom we are to take for perfect Poets, are settled by critics 
in the same way. One who rises so far above the general 
level of Poets will, to such and such critics, seem a Universal 
Poet; as he ought to do. And yet it is, and must be, an 
arbitrary distinction. All Poets, all men, have some touches 
of the Universal; no man is wholly made of that. Most 

1 Essay on Burns. 2 Danish historian of the twelfth century. 
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Poets are very soon forgotten: but not the noblest Shake- 
speare or Homer of them can be remembered forever ;— 
a day comes when he too is not! 

Nevertheless, you will say, there must be a difference 
between true Poetry and true Speech not poetical: what 
is the difference? On this point many things have been 
written, especially by late German Critics, some of which 
are not very intelligible at first. They say, for example, that 
the Poet has an zfinitude in him; communicates an Unend- 
lichkeit, a certain character of “‘infinitude”, to whatsoever 
he delineates. This, though not very precise, yet on so 
vague a matter is worth remembering: if well meditated, 
some meaning will gradually be found in it. For my own 
part, I find considerable meaning in the old vu vulgar dis- 
tinction of Poetry being metrical, having music in it, being 
a Song. ‘Truly, if pressed to give a definition, one might say 
this as soon as anything else: If your delineation be authen- 
tically muszcal, musical not in word only, but in heart and 
substance, in all the thoughts and utterances of it, in the 
whole conception of it, then it will be poetical; if not, not. 
—Musical: how much lies in that! A musical thought is 
one spoken by a mind that has penetrated into the inmost 
heart of the thing; detected the inmost mystery of it, 
namely the me/ody that lies hidden in it; the inward harmony 
of coherence which is its soul, whereby it exists, and has 
a right to be, here in this world. All inmost things, we may 
say, are melodious; naturally utter themselves in Song. The 
meaning of Song goes deep. Who is there that, in logical 
words, can express the effect music has on us? A kind of 
inarticulate unfathomable speech, which leads us to the 
edge of the Infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into that! 

Nay all speech, even the commonest speech, has some- 
thing of song in it: not a parish in the world but has its 
parish-accent;—the rhythm or tune to which the people 
there semg what they have to say! Accent is a kind of 
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chanting; all men have accent of their own,—though they 
only notice that of others. Observe too how all passionate 
language does of itself become musical,—with a finer music 
than the mere accent; the speech of a man even in zealous 
anger becomes a chant, a song. All deep things are Song. 
It seems somehow the very central essence of us, Song; as 
if all the rest were but wrappages and hulls! The primal 
element of us; of us, and of all things. The Greeks fabled 
of Sphere-Harmonies;! it was the feeling they had of the 
inner structure of Nature; that the soul of all her voices 
and utterances was perfect music. Poetry, therefore, we 
will call musical Thought. The Poet is he who thinks in that 
manner. At bottom, it turns still on power of intellect; it 
is a man’s sincerity and depth of vision that makes him a 
Poet. See deep enough, and you see musically; the heart 
of Nature beg everywhere music, if you can only reach it. 


On Heroes, lect. ut. 
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As Dante, the Italian man, was sent into our world 
to embody musically the Religion of the Middle Ages, 
the Religion of our Modern Europe, its Inner Life; so_ 
Shakespeare, we may say, embodies for us the Outer Life 
of our Europe as developed then, its chivalries, courtesies, 
humours, ambitions, what practical way of thinking, acting, 
looking at the world, men then had. Asin Homer we may 
still construe Old Greece; soin Shakespeare and Dante, after 
thousands of years, what our modern Europe was, in Faith 
and in Practice, will still be legible. Dante_has given_us 
the Faith or soul; Shakespeare, in a not less noble way, has 


given us the Practice or body. This latter also we were to 


have; a man was sent for it, the man Shakespeare. Just when 
that chivalry way of life had reached its last finish, and was 
1 Plato: Republic, book x. 
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on the point of breaking down into slow or swift dissolution, 
as we now see it everywhere, this other sovereign Poet, 
with his seeing eye, with his perennial singing voice, was 
sent to take note of it, to give long-enduring record of it. 
Two fit men: Dante, deep, fierce as the central fire of the 
world; Shakespeare, wide, placid, far-seeing, as the Sun, the 
upper light of the world. Italy produced the one world- 
voice; we English had the honour of producing the other. 

Of this Shakespeare of ours, perhaps the opinion one 
sometimes hears a little idolatrously expressed is, in fact, 
the right one; I think the best judgment not of this country 
only, but of Europe at large, is slowly pointing to the con- 
clusion, That Shakespeare is the chief of all Poets hitherto; 
the greatest intellect who, in our recorded world, has left 
record of himself in the way of Literature. On the whole, 
I know not such a power of vision, sucha faculty of thought, 
if we take all the characters of it, in any other man. Such 
a calmness of depth; placid joyous strength; all things 
imaged in that great soul of his so true and clear, as in a 
tranquil unfathomable sea! It has been said, that in the 
constructing of Shakespeare’s Dramas there is, apart from 
all other “faculties” as they are called, an understanding 
manifested, equal to thatin Bacon’s Novum Organum.1 That 
is true; and it is not a truth that strikes every one. It would 
become more apparent if we tried, any of us for himself, 
how, out of Shakespeare’s dramatic materials, we could 
fashion such a result! ‘The built house seems all so fit,— 
everyway as it should be, as if it came there by its own law 
and the nature of things,—we forget the rude disorderly 
quarry it was shaped from. The very perfection of the 
house, as if Nature herself had made it, hides the builder’s 
merit. Perfect, more perfect than any other man, we may 
call Shakespeare in this: he discerns, knows as by instinct, 


1 Philosophical work (1620) by Francis Bacon, which shows man 
as the servant and interpreter of Nature. 
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what condition he works under, what his materials are, 
what his own force and its relation to them is. It is not a 
transitory glance of insight that will suffice; it is deliberate 
illumination of the whole matter; it is a calmly seeing eye; 
a great intellect, in short. How a man, of some wide thing 
that he has witnessed, will construct a narrative, what kind 
of picture and delineation he will give of it,—is the best 
measure you could get of what intellect is in the man. 
Which circumstance is vital and shall stand prominent; 
which unessential, fit to be suppressed; where is the true 
beginning, the true sequence and ending? To find out this, 
you task the whole force of insight that is in the man. He 
must understand the thing; according to the depth of his 
understanding, will the fitness of his answer be. You will 
try him so. Does like join itself to like; does the spirit of 
method stir in that confusion, so that its embroilment 
becomes order? Can the man say, Frat lux, Let there be 
light; and out of chaos make a world? Precisely as there 
is ght in himself, will he accomplish this. 

Or indeed we may say again, it is in what I called 
Portrait-painting, delineating of men and things, especially 
of men, that Shakespeare is great. All the greatness of the 
man comes out decisively here. It is unexampled, I think, 
that calm creative perspicacity of Shakespeare. The thing 
he looks at reveals not this or that face of it, but its inmost 
heart, and generic secret: it dissolves itself as in light before 
him, so that he discerns the perfect structure of it. Creative, 
we said: poetic creation, what is this too but seezmg the thing 
sufficiently? The word that will describe the thing, follows 
of itself from such clear intense sight of the thing. And is 
not Shakespeare’s morality, his valour, candour, tolerance, 
truthfulness; his whole victorious strength and greatness, 
which can triumph over such obstructions, visible there too? 
Great as the world! No twisted, poor convex-concave 
mirror, reflecting all objects with its own convexities and 
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concavities; a perfectly /evel mirror;—that is to say withal, 
if we will understand it, a man justly related to all things 
and men, a good man. It is truly a lordly spectacle how 
this great soul takes-in all kinds of men and objects, a 
Falstaff, an Othello, a Juliet, a Coriolanus; sets them all 
forth to us in their round completeness; loving, just, the 
equal brother of all. Novum Organum, and all the intellect 
you will find in Bacon, is of a quite secondary order; 
earthy, material, poor in comparison with this. Among 
modern men, one finds, in strictness, almost nothing of the 
same rank. Goethe alone, since the days of Shakespeare, 
reminds me of it. Of him too you say that he saw the 
object; you may say what he himself says of Shakespeare: 
“His characters are like watches with dial-plates of trans- 
parent crystal; they show you the hour like others, and the 
inward mechanism also is all visible”’.1 ’ 
The seeing eye! It is this that discloses the inner 
harmony of things; what Nature meant, what musical idea 
Nature has wrapped-up in these often rough embodiments. 
Something she did mean. To the seeing eye that something 
were discernible. Are they base, miserable things? You 
can laugh over them, you can weep over them; you can in 
some way or other genially relate yourself to them ;—you 
can, at lowest, hold your peace about them, turn away your 
own and others’ face from them, till the hour come for 
practically exterminating and extinguishing them! At 
bottom, it is the Poet’s first gift, as it is all men’s, that he 
have intellect enough. He will be a Poet if he have: a Poet 
in word; or failing that, perhaps still better, a Poet in act. 
Whether he write at all; and if so, whether in prose or 
in verse, will depend on accidents: who knows on what 
extremely trivial accidents,—perhaps on his having had a 
singing-master, on his being taught to sing in his boyhood! 
But the faculty which enables him to discern the inner 
heart of things, and the harmony that dwells there (for 
1 Wilhelm Meister, 1, 2. 
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whatsoever exists has a harmony in the heart of it, or it 
would not hold together and exist), is not the result of 
habits or accidents, but the gift of Nature herself; the 
primary outfit for a Heroic Man in what sort soever. To 
the Poet, as to every other, we say first of all, See. If you 
cannot do that, it is of no use to keep stringing rhymes 
together, jingling sensibilities against each other, and name 
yourself a Poet; there is no hope for you. If you can, there 
is, in prose or verse, in action or speculation, all manner of 
hope. 

If I say, therefore, that Shakespeare is the greatest of 
Intellects, I have said all concerning him. But there is 
more in Shakespeare’s intellect than we have yet seen. It is 
what I call an unconscious intellect; there is more virtue 
in it than he himself is aware of. Novalis beautifully 
remarks of him, that those Dramas of his are Products of 
Nature too, deep as Nature herself. I find a great truth 
in this saying. Shakespeare’s Art is not Artifice; the noblest 
worth of it is not there by plan or precontrivance. It grows- 
up from the deeps of Nature, through this noble sincere 
soul, who is a voice of Nature. The latest generations of 
men will find new meanings in Shakespeare, new elucida- 
tions of their own human being; “new harmonies with the 
infinite structure of the Universe; concurrences with later 
ideas, affinities with the higher powers and senses of man”’.1 
This well deserves meditating. It is Nature’s highest 
reward to a true simple great soul, that he get thus to be 
a part of herself. Such a man’s works, whatsoever he with 
utmost conscious exertion and forethought shall accom- 
plish, grow up withal wxconsciously, from the unknown 
deeps in him;—as the oak-tree grows from the Earth’s 
bosom, as the mountains and waters shape themselves; with 
a symmetry grounded on Nature’s own laws, conformable 
to all Truth whatsoever. How much in Shakespeare lies 


1 Fragments (1799), by Novalis (1772-1801), the German poet 
and philosopher. 
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hid; his sorrows, his silent struggles known to himself; 
much that was not known at all, not speakable at all: like 
roots, like sap and forces working underground! Speech is 
great; but Silence is greater. 

Withal the joyful tranquillity of this man is notable. 
I will not blame Dante for his misery: it is as battle without 
victory; but true battle,—the first, indispensable thing. 
Yet I call Shakespeare greater than Dante, in that he fought 
truly, and did conquer. Doubt it not, he had his own 
sorrows: those Sonnets of his will even testify expressly in 
what deep waters he had waded, and swum struggling for 
his life;—as what man like him ever failed to have to do? 
It seems to me a heedless notion, our common one, that he 
sat like a bird on the bough; and sang forth, free and offhand, 
never knowing the troubles of other men. Not so; with 
no man is it so. How could a man travel forward from 
rustic deer-poaching to such tragedy-writing, and not fall-in 
with sorrows by the way? Or, still better, how could a 
man delineate a Hamlet, a Coriolanus, a Macbeth, so many 
suffering heroic hearts, if his own heroic heart had never 
suffered ?’—And now, in contrast with all this, observe his 
mirthfulness, his genuine overflowing love of laughter! 
You would say, in no point does he exaggerate but only 
in laughter. Fiery objurgations, words that pierce and burn, 
are to be found in Shakespeare; yet he is always in measure 
here; never what Johnson would remark as a specially 
“good hater”. But his laughter seems to pour from him 
in floods; he heaps all manner of ridiculous nicknames on 
the butt he is bantering, tumbles and tosses him in all sorts 
of horse-play; you would say, with his whole heart laughs. 
And then, if not always the finest, it is always a genial 
laughter. Not at mere weakness, at misery or poverty; 
never. No man who cam laugh, what we call laughing, will 
laugh at these things. It is some poor character only 
desiring to laugh, and have the credit of wit, that does so. 
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Laughter means sympathy; good laughter is not “the 
crackling of thorns under the pot”. Even at stupidity and 
pretension this Shakespeare does not laugh otherwise than 
genially. Dogberry and Verges? tickle our very hearts; and 
we dismiss them covered with explosions of laughter: but 
we like the poor fellows only the better for our laughing; 
and hope they will get on well there, and continue Presi- 
dents of the City-watch. Such laughter, like sunshine on 
the deep sea, is very beautiful to me. 

But Iwill say, of SI Shakespeare’s works generally, that we 
have no full impress of him there; even as full as we have 
of many men. His works are so many windows, through 
which we see a glimpse of the world that was in him. All 
his works seem, comparatively speaking, cursory, imperfect, 
written under cramping circumstances; giving only here 
and there a note of the full utterance of the man. Passages 
there are that come upon you like splendour out of Heaven; 
bursts of radiance, illuminating the very heart of the thing: 
you say, “That is true, spoken once and forever; where- 
soever and whensoever there is an open human soul, that 
will be recognized as true!”” Such bursts, however, make 
us feel that the surrounding matter is not radiant; that it is, 
in part, temporary, conventional. Alas, Shakespeare had to 
write for the Globe Play-house: his great soul had to crush 
itself, as it could, into that and no other mould. It was with 
him, then, as it is with us all. No man works save under 
conditions. The sculptor cannot set his own free Thought 
before us; but his Thought as he could translate it into the 
stone that was given, with the tools that were given. 
Disjecta membra? are all that we find of any Poet, or of any 


man. On Heroes, lect. 11. 


1 Eccles., vii, 6. 2 Much Ado About Nothing. 
3 Disjointed fragments. 
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As for Johnson, I have always considered him to be, by 
nature, one of our great English souls. A strong and noble 
man; so much left undeveloped in him to the last: in a 
kindlier element what might he not have been,—Poet, 
Priest, sovereign Ruler! On the whole, a man must not 
complain of his “element”, of his “time”, or the like; it 
is thriftless work doing so. His time is bad: well then, he 
is there to make it better!—Johnson’s youth was poor, 
isolated, hopeless, very miserable. Indeed, it does not seem 
possible that, in any the favourablest outward circumstances, 
Johnson’s life could have been other than a painful one. 
The world might have had more of profitable work out of 
him, or less; but his effort against the world’s work could 
never have been a light one. Nature, in return for his 
nobleness, had said to him, Live in an element of diseased 
sorrow. Nay, perhaps the sorrow and the nobleness were 
intimately and even inseparably connected with each other. 
At all events, poor Johnson had to go about girt with con- 
tinual hypochondria, physical and spiritual pain. Like a 
Hercules with the burning Nessus’-shirt on him, which 
shoots-in on him dull incurable misery: the Nessus’-shirt 
not to be stript-off, which is his own natural skin!! In this 
manner fe had to live. Figure him there, with his scrofulous 
diseases, with his great greedy heart, and unspeakable chaos 
of thoughts; stalking mournful as a stranger in this Earth; 
eagerly devouring what spiritual thing he could come at: 
school-languages and other merely grammatical stuff, if 
there were nothing better! The largest soul that was in all 
England; and provision made for it of “ fourpence-halfpenny 
a day”. Yet a giant invincible soul; a true man’s. One 

1 The death of Hercules was caused by the blood of the Centaur 


Nessus, in which his shirt had been dipped by his jealous wife 
Deianira, eating into his flesh. 
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remembers always that story of the shoes at Oxford:1 the 
rough, seamy-faced, rawboned College Servitor stalking 
about, in winter-season, with his shoes worn-out; how the 
charitable Gentleman Commoner secretly places a new 
pair at his door; and the raw-boned Servitor, lifting them, 
looking at them near, with his dim eyes, with what thoughts, 
—pitches them out of window! Wet feet, mud, frost, 
hunger or what you will; but not beggary: we cannot stand 
beggary! Rude stubborn self-help here; a whole world of 
squalor, rudeness, confused misery and want, yet of noble- 
ness and manfulness withal. It is a type of the man’s life, 
this pitching-away of the shoes. An original man;—not a 
secondhand, borrowing or begging man. Let us stand on 
our own basis, at any rate! On such shoes as we ourselves 
can get. On frost and mud, if you will, but honestly on 
that;—on the reality and substance which Nature gives us, 
not on the semblance, on the thing she has given another 
than us!— 

And yet with all this rugged pride of manhood and self- 
help, was there ever soul more tenderly affectionate, loyally 
submissive to what was really higher than he? Great souls 
are always loyally submissive, reverent to what is over 
them; only small mean souls are otherwise. I could not 
find a better proof of what I said the other day, That the 
sincere man was by nature the obedient man; that only in 
a World of Heroes was there loyal Obedience to the Heroic. 
The essence of originality is not that it be mew: Johnson 
believed altogether in the old; he found the old opinions 
credible for him, fit for him; and in a right heroic manner. 
lived under them. He is well worth study in regard to that. 
For we are to say that Johnson was far other than a mere 
man of words and formulas; he was a man of truths and 
facts. He stood by the old formulas; the happier was it for 
him that he could so stand: but in all formulas that he could 

1 Johnson was a student at Pembroke College, Oxford, 1728-29. 
2-2 
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stand by, there needed to be a most genuine substance. Very 
curious how, in that poor Paper-age, so barren, artificial, 
thick-quilted with Pedantries, Hearsays, the great Fact of 
this Universe glared in, forever wonderful, indubitable, 
unspeakable, divine-infernal, upon this man too! How he 
harmonized his Formulas with it, how he managed at all 
under such circumstances: that is a thing worth seeing. 
A thing “to be looked at with reverence, with pity, with 
awe”.! That Church of St Clement Danes,? where 
Johnson still worshipped in the era of Voltaire, is to me a 
venerable place. 
“Tt was in virtue of his sincerity, of his speaking still in 
some sort from the heart of Nature, though in the current 
artificial dialect, that Johnson was a Prophet. Are not all 
dialects “artificial”? Artificial things are not all false;— 
nay every true Product of Nature will infallibly shape 
itself; we may say all artificial things are, at the starting of 
them, true. What we call “Formulas” are not in their 
origin bad; they are indispensably good. Formula is method, 
habitude; found wherever man is found. Formulas fashion 
themselves as Paths do, as beaten Highways, leading towards 
some sacred or high object, whither many men are bent. 
Consider it. One man, full of heartfelt earnest impulse, 
finds-out a way of doing somewhat,—were it of uttering 
his soul’s reverence for the Highest, were it but of fitly 
saluting his fellow-man. An inventor was needed to do 
that, a poet; he has articulated the dim-struggling thought 
that dwelt in his own and many hearts. his is his way of 
doing that; these are his footsteps, the beginning of a 
“Path”. And now see: the second man travels naturally 
in the footsteps of his foregoer, it is the easiest method, In 
the footsteps of his foregoer; yet with improvements, with 
changes where such seem good; at all events with enlarge- 
ments, the Path ever widening itself as more travel it;— 
1 Essay on Boswell’s Fohnson. 2 Strand, London. 
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till at last there is a broad Highway whereon the whole 
world may travel and drive. While there remains a City 
or Shrine, or any Reality to drive to, at the farther end, the 
Highway shall be right welcome! When the City is gone, 
we will forsake the Highway. In this manner all Institu- 
tions, Practices, Regulated Things in the world have come 
into existence, and gone out of existence. Formulas all 
begin by being fu// of substance; you may call them the 
skin, the articulation into shape, into limbs and skin, of a 
substance that is already there: they had not been there 
otherwise. Idols, as we said, are not idolatrous till they 
become doubtful, empty for the worshipper’s heart. Much 
as we talk against Formulas, I hope no one of us is ignorant 
withal of the high significance of true Formulas; that they 
were, and will ever be, the indispensablest furniture of our 
habitation in this world. 

Mark, too, how little Johnson boasts of his “‘sincerity”’. 
He has no suspicion of his being particularly sincere,—of 
his being particularly anything! A hard-struggling, weary- 
hearted man, or “scholar” as he calls himself, trying hard 
to get some honest livelihood in the world, not to starve, 
but to live—without stealing! A noble unconsciousness is 
in him. He does not “engrave Truth on his watch-seal”’; 
no, but he stands by truth, speaks by it, works and lives by 
it. Thus it ever is. Think of it once more. The man whom 
Nature has appointed to do great things is, first of all, 
furnished with that openness to Nature which renders him 
incapable of being imsincere! To his large, open, deep- 
feeling heart Nature is a Fact: all hearsay is hearsay; the 
unspeakable greatness of this Mystery of Life, let him 
acknowledge it or not, nay even though he seem to forget 
it or deny it, is ever present to him,—fearful and wonderful, 


on this hand and on that. He has a basis of sincerity;—#n- 


recognized, because never uestioned or uestion. 
jrabeau, Mahomet, Cromwell, Napoleon: all the Great 
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Men I ever heard-of have this as the primary material of 
them. Innumerable commonplace men are debating, are 
talking everywhere their commonplace doctrines, which 
they have learned by logic, by rote, at secondhand: to that 
kind of man all this is still nothing. He must have truth; 
truth which he feels to be true. How shall he stand other- 
wise? His whole soul, at all moments, in all ways, tells him 
that there is no standing. He is under the noble necessity 
of being true. Johnson’s way of thinking about this world 
is not mine, any more than Mahomet’s was: but I recognize 
the everlasting element of heart-simcerity in both; and see 
with pleasure how neither of them remains ineffectual. 
Neither of them is as chaff sown; in both of them is some- 
thing which the seed-field will grow. 

Johnson was a Prophet to his people; preached a Gospel 
to them,—as all like him always do. The highest Gospel 
he preached we may describe as a kind of Moral Prudence: 
“in a world where much is to be done, and little is to be 
known”, see how you will do it! A thing well worth 
preaching. “A world where much is to be done, and little 
is to be known”: do not sink yourselves in boundless 
bottomless abysses of Doubt, of wretched god-forgetting 
Unbelief;—you were miserable then, powerless, mad: how 
could you do or work at all? Such Gospel Johnson preached 
and taught;—coupled, theoretically and practically, with 
this other great Gospel, “Clear your mind of Cant!’2 
Have no trade with Cant: stand on the cold mud in the 
frosty weather, but let it be in your own real torn shoes: 
“that will be better for you”, as Mahomet says! I call this, 
I call these two things joined together, a great Gospel, the 
greatest perhaps that was possible at that time. 

Johnson’s Writings, which once had such currency and 
celebrity, are now, as it were, disowned by the young 
generation. It isnot wonderful; Johnson’s opinions are fast 

1 Boswell’s Foknson (year 1784). 2 Ibid, (May 15, 1783). 
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becoming obsolete: but his style of thinking and of living, 
we may hope, will never become obsolete. I find in 
Johnson’s Books the indisputablest traces of a great intellect 
and great heart;—ever welcome, under what obstructions 
and perversions soever. They are sincere words, those of his; 
he means things by them. A wondrous buckram style,— 
the best he could get to then; a measured grandiloquence, 
stepping or rather stalking along in a very solemn way, 
grown obsolete now; sometimes a tumid s¢ze of phraseology 
not in proportion to the contents of it: all this you will 
put-up with. For the phraseology, tumid_or not, has 
always something within it. So many beautiful styles and 
ee satay ia them man is a malefactor to 
the world who writes such! They are the avoidable kind! 
—Had Johnson left nothing but his Dictionary, one might 
have traced there a great intellect, a genuine man. Looking 
to its clearness of definition, its general solidity, honesty, 
insight, and successful method, it may be called the best 
of all Dictionaries. There is in it a kind of architectural 
nobleness; it stands there like a great solid square-built 


edifice, finished, symmetrically complete: you judge that 


a true Builder did it. On Hepeeneeere: 


ROBERT BURNS 


Burns first came upon the world as a prodigy; and was, 
in that character, entertained by it, in the usual fashion, 
with loud, vague, tumultuous wonder, speedily subsiding 
into censure and neglect; till his early and most mournful 
death again awakened an enthusiasm for him, which, 
especially as there was now nothing to be done, and much 
to be spoken, has prolonged itself even to our own time. 
It is true, the “nine days” have long since elapsed; and the 
very continuance of this clamour proves that Burns was 
no vulgar wonder. Accordingly, even in sober judgments, 
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where, as years passed by, he has come to rest more and 
more exclusively on his own intrinsic merits, and may now 
be wellnigh shorn of that casual radiance, he appears not 
only as a true British poet, but as one of the most con- 
siderable British men of the eighteenth century. Let it not 
be objected that he did little. He did much, if we consider 
where and how. If the work performed was small, we 
must remember that he had his very materials to discover; 
for the metal he worked in lay hid under the desert moor, 
where no eye but his had guessed its existence; and we may 
almost say, that with his own hand he had to construct the 
tools for fashioning it. For he found himself in deepest 
obscurity, without help, without instruction, without 
model; or with models only of the meanest sort. An 
educated man stands, as it were, in the midst of a boundless 
arsenal and magazine, filled with all the weapons and 
engines which man’s skill has been able to devise from the 
earliest time; and he works, accordingly, with a strength 
borrowed from all past ages. How different is Azs state who 
stands on the outside of that storehouse, and feels that its 
gates must be stormed, or remain for ever shut against him! 
His means are the commonest and rudest; the mere work 
done is no measure of his strength. A dwarf behind his 
steam-engine may remove mountains; but no dwarf will 
hew them down with the pickaxe; and he must be a Titan 
that hurls them abroad with his arms. 

It is in this last shape that Burns presents himself. Born 
in an age the most prosaic Britain had yet seen, and in a 
condition the most disadvantageous, where his mind, if it 
accomplished aught, must accomplish it under the pressure 
of continual bodily toil, nay of penury and desponding 
apprehension of the worst evils, and with no furtherance 
but such knowledge as dwells in a poor man’s hut, and the 
rhymes of a Ferguson or Ramsay? for his standard of beauty, 

1 Eighteenth-century Scottish poets. 
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he sinks not under all these impediments: through the fogs 
and darkness of that obscure region, his lynx eye discerns 
the true relations of the world and human life; he grows 
into intellectual strength, and trains himself into intellectual 
expertness. Impelled by the expansive movement of his 
own irrepressible soul, he struggles forward into the general 
view; and with haughty modesty lays down before us, as the 
fruit of his labour, a gift, which Time has now pronounced 
imperishable. Add to all this, that his darksome, drudging 
childhood and youth was by far the kindliest era of his 
whole life; and that he died in his thirty-seventh year: and 
then ask, If it be strange that his poems are imperfect, and 
of small extent, or that his genius attained no mastery in its 
art? Alas, his Sun shone as through a tropical tornado; and 
the pale Shadow of Death eclipsed it at noon! Shrouded 
in such baleful vapours, the genius of Burns was never seen 
in clear azure splendour, enlightening the world: but some 
beams from it did, by fits, pierce through; and it tinted those 
clouds with rainbow and orient colours, into a glory and 
stern grandeur, which men silently gazed on with wonder 
and tears! 

We are anxious not to exaggerate; for it is exposition 
rather than admiration that our readers require of us here; 
and yet to avoid some tendency to that side is no easy matter. 
We love Burns, and we pity him; and love and pity are 
prone to magnify. Criticism, it is sometimes thought, 
should be a cold business; we are not so sure of this; but, 
at all events, our concern with Burns is not exclusively that 
of critics. True and genial as his poetry must appear, it is 
not chiefly as a poet, but as a man, that he interests and 
affects us. He was often advised to write a tragedy: time 
and means were not lent him for this; but through life he 
enacted a tragedy, and one of the deepest. We question 
whether the world has since witnessed so utterly sada scene; 
whether Napoleon himself, left to brawl with Sir Hudson 
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Lowe,! and perish on his rock, ‘“‘amid the melancholy 
main”, presented to the reflecting mind such a “spectacle 
of pity and fear”, as did this intrinsically nobler, gentler 
and perhaps greater soul, wasting itself away in a hopeless 
struggle with base entanglements, which coiled closer and 
closer round him, till only death opened him an outlet. 
Conquerors are a class of men with whom, for most part, 
the world could well dispense; nor can the hard intellect, 
the unsympathizing loftiness and high but selfish enthusiasm 
of such persons inspire us in general with any affection; at 
best it may excite amazement; and their fall, like that of 
a pyramid, will be beheld with a certain sadness and awe. 
But a true Poet, a man in whose heart resides some e fluence 
of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘‘ Eternal Melodies”’, is the 
most precious gift that can be bestowed on a generation: 
we see in him a freer, purer development of whatever is 
noblest in ourselves; his life is a rich lesson to us; and we 
mourn his death as that of a benefactor who loved and 
taught us. 

Such a gift had Nature, in her bounty, bestowed on us 
in Robert Burns; but with queenlike indifference she cast 
it from her hand, like a thing of no moment; and it was 
defaced and torn asunder, as an idle bauble, before we 
recognized it. To the ill-starred Burns was given the power 
of making man’s life more venerable, but that of wisely 
guiding his own life was not given. Destiny,—for so in our 
ignorance we must speak,—his faults, the faults of others, 
proved too hard for him; and that spirit, which might have 
soared could it but have walked, soon sank to the dust, its 
glorious faculties trodden under foot in the blossom; and 
died, we may almost say, without ever having lived. And 
so kind and warm a soul; so full of inborn riches, of love to 
all living and lifeless things! How his heart flows out in 


1 Custodian of Napoleon at St Helena. 
* J. Thomson: Castle of Indolence, st. XXX. 
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sympathy over universal Nature; and in her bleakest 
provinces discerns a beauty and a meaning! The “ Daisy” 
falls not unheeded under his ploughshare; nor the ruined 
nest of that “wee, cowering, timorous beastie”’,? cast forth, 
after all its provident pains, to “thole the sleety dribble, and 
cranreuch cauld”. The “hoar visage” of Winter delights 
him;* he dwells with a sad and oft-returning fondness in 
these scenes of solemn desolation; but the voice of the 
tempest becomes an anthem to his ears; he loves to walk in 
the sounding woods, for “‘it raises his thoughts to Him that 
walketh on the wings of the wind”.* A true Poet-soul, for 
it needs but to be struck, and the sound it yields will be 
music! But observe him chiefly as he mingles with his 
brother men, What warm, all-comprehending fellow- 
feeling; what trustful, boundless love; what generous 
exaggeration of the object loved! His rustic friend, his nut- 
brown maiden, are no longer mean and homely, but a hero 
and a queen, whom he prizes as the paragons of Earth. The 
rough scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in any 
Arcadian illusion, but in the rude contradiction, in the 
smoke and soil of a too harsh reality, are still lovely to him: 
Poverty is indeed his companion, but Love also, and 
Courage; the simple feelings, the worth, the nobleness, that 
dwell under the straw roof, are dear and venerable to his 
heart: and thus over the lowest provinces of man’s existence 
he pours the glory of his own soul; and they rise, in shadow 
and sunshine, softened and brightened into a beauty which 
other eyes discern not in the highest. He has a just self- 
consciousness, which too often degenerates into pride; yet 
it is a noble pride, for defence, not for offence; no cold 
suspicious feeling, but a frank and social one. The Peasant 
Poet bears himself, we might say, like a King in exile: he 
is cast among the low, and feels himself equal to the highest; 


1 To a Mountain Daisy. 2 To a Mouse. 
3 Winter: a Dirge. 4 Psalms, civ, 3. 
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yet he claims no rank, that none may be disputed to him. 
The forward he can repel, the supercilious he can subdue; 
pretensions of wealth or ancestry are of no avail with him; 
there is a fire in that dark eye, under which the “insolence 
of condescension” cannot thrive. In his abasement, in his 
extreme need, he forgets not for a moment the majesty of 
Poetry and Manhood. And yet, far as he feels himself 
above common men, he wanders not apart from them, but 
mixes warmly in their interests; nay, throws himself into 
their arms, and, as it were, entreats them to love him. It is 
moving to see how, in his darkest despondency, this proud 
being still seeks relief from friendship; unbosoms himself, 
often to the unworthy; and, amid tears, strains to his 
glowing heart a heart that knows only the name of friend- 
ship. And yet he was “quick to learn”; a man of keen 
vision, before whom common disguises afforded no con- 
cealment. His understanding saw through the hollowness 
even of accomplished deceivers; but there was a generous 
credulity in his heart. And so did our Peasant show himself 
among us; “a soul like an Aeolian harp, in whose strings 
the vulgar wind, as it passed through them, changed itself 
into articulate melody”. And this was he for whom the 
world found no fitter business than quarrelling with 
smugglers and vintners, computing excise-dues upon tallow, 
and gauging alebarrels! In such toils was that mighty Spirit 
sorrowfully wasted: and a hundred years may pass on, 
before another such is given us to waste. 

All that remains of Burns, the Writings he has left, 
seem to us, as we hinted above, no more than a poor 
mutilated fraction of what was in him; brief, broken 
glimpses of a genius that could never show itself complete; 
that wanted all things for completeness: culture, leisure, 
true effort, nay even length of life. His poems are, with 
scarcely any exception, mere occasional effusions; poured 
forth with little premeditation; expressing, by such means 
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as offered, the passion, opinion, or humour of the hour. 
Never in one instance was it permitted him to grapple with 
any subject with the full collection of his strength, to fuse 
and mould it in the concentrated fire of his genius. To try 
by the strict rules of Art such imperfect fragments, would 
be at once unprofitable and unfair. Nevertheless, there is 
something in these poems, marred and defective as they are, 
which forbids the most fastidious student of poetry to pass 
them by. Some sort of enduring quality they must have: 
for, after fifty years of the wildest vicissitudes in poetic 
taste, they still continue to be read; nay, are read more and 
more eagerly, more and more extensively; and this not only 
by literary virtuosos, and that class upon whom transitory 
causes operate most strongly, but by all classes, down to the 
most hard, unlettered and truly natural class, who read 
little, and especially no poetry, except because they find 
pleasure in it. The grounds of so singular and wide a 
popularity, which extends, in a literal sense, from the palace 
to the hut, and over all regions where the English tongue 
is spoken, are well worth inquiring into. After every just 
deduction, it seems to imply some rare excellence in these 
works. What is that excellence? 

To answer this question will not lead us far. The ex- 
cellence of Burns is, indeed, among the rarest, whether in 
poetry or prose; but, at the same time, it is plain and easily 
recognized: his Sincerity, his indisputable air of Truth. 
Here are no fabulous woes or joys; no hollow fantastic 
sentimentalities; no wiredrawn refinings, either in thought 
or feeling: the passion that is traced before us has glowed 
in a living heart; the opinion he utters has risen in his own 
understanding, and been a light to his own steps. He does 
not write from hearsay, but from sight and experience; it 
is the scenes that he has lived and laboured amidst, that he 
describes: those scenes, rude and humble as they are, have 
kindled beautiful emotions in his soul, noble thoughts, and 
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definite resolves; and he speaks forth what is in him, not 
from any outward call of vanity or interest, but because his 
heart is too full to be silent. He speaks it with such melody 
and modulation as he can; “in homely rustic jingle”; but 
it is his own, and genuine. This is the grand secret for 
finding readers and retaining them: let him who would 
move and convince others, be first moved and convinced 
himself. Horace’s rule, Sz ués me flere, is applicable in a 
wider sense than the literal one. To every poet, to every 
writer, we might say: Be true, if you would be believed. 
Let a man but speak forth with genuine earnestness the 
thought, the emotion, the actual condition of his own heart; 
and other men, so strangely are we all knit together by the 
tie of sympathy, must and will give heed to him. In culture, 
in extent of view, we may stand above the speaker, or below 
him; but in either case, his words, if they are earnest and 
sincere, will find some response within us; for in spite of 
all casual varieties in outward rank, or inward, as face 
answers to face, so does the heart of man to man. 

In addition to its Sincerity, his Poetry has another 
peculiar merit, which indeed is but a mode, or perhaps a 
means, of the foregoing: this displays itself in his choice of 
subjects; or rather in his indifference as to subjects, and 
the power he has of making all subjects interesting. The 
ordinary poet, like the ordinary man, is for ever seeking in 
external circumstances the help which can be found only 
in himself. In what is familiar and near at hand, he discerns 
no form or comeliness: home is not poetical but prosaic; it 
is in some past, distant, conventional heroic world, that 
poetry resides; were he there and not here, were he thus 
and not so, it would be well with him. Hence our innu- 
merable host of rose-coloured Novels and iron-mailed 
Epics, with their locality not on the Earth, but somewhere 


* Horace: De Arte Poetica, 1, 102. “If you wish me to weep, you 
must first feel grief yourself; then your sorrows will touch me.” 
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nearer to the Moon. Hence our Virgins of the Sun, and 
our Knights of the Cross, malicious Saracens in turbans, 
and copper-coloured Chiefs in wampum, and so many other 
truculent figures from the heroic times or the heroic 
climates, who on all hands swarm in our poetry.! Peace be 
with them! But yet, as a great moralist proposed preaching 
to the men of this century, so would we fain preach to the 
poets, “‘a sermon on the duty of staying at home”. Let 
them be sure that heroic ages and heroic climates can do 
little for them. That form of life has attraction for us, less 
because it is better or nobler than our own, than simply 
because it is different; and even this attraction must be of 
the most transient sort. For will not our own age, one day, 
be an ancient one; and have as quaint a costume as the rest; 
not contrasted with the rest, therefore, but ranked along 
with them, in respect of quaintness? Does Homer interest 
us now, because he wrote of what passed beyond his native 
Greece, and two centuries before he was born; or because 
he wrote what passed in God’s world, and in the heart of 
man, which is the same after thirty centuries? Let our 
poets look to this: is their feeling really finer, truer, and 
their vision deeper than that of other men,—they have 
nothing to fear, even from the humblest subject; is it not 
so,—they have nothing to hope, but an ephemeral favour, 
even from the highest. 

The poet, we imagine, can never have far to seek for 
a subject: the elements of his art are in him, and around 
him on every hand; for him the Ideal world is not remote 
from the Actual, but under it and within it: nay, he is a 
poet, precisely because he can discern it there. Wherever 
there is a sky above him, and a world around him, the poet 
is in his place; for here too is man’s existence, with its 
infinite longings and small acquirings; its ever-thwarted, 


1 Probably allusions to Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Scott’s Talisman and 
Ivanhoe, and Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales. 
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ever renewed endeavours; its unspeakable aspirations, its 
fears and hopes that wander through Eternity; and all the 
mystery of brightness and of gloom that it was ever made 
of, in any age or climate, since man first began to live. Is 
there not the fifth act of a Tragedy in every death-bed, 
though it were a peasant’s, and a bed of heath? And are 
wooings and weddings obsolete, that there can be Comedy 
no longer? Orare men suddenly grown wise, that Laughter 
must no longer shake his sides, but be cheated of his Farce? 
Man’s life and nature is, as it was, and as it will ever be. 
But the poet must have an eye to read these things, and a 
heart to understand them; or they come and pass away 
before him in vain. He is a vates, a seer; a gift of vision 
has been given him. Has life no meanings for him, which 
another cannot equally decipher; then he is no poet, and 
Delphi itself will not make him one. 

Independently of the essential gift of poetic feeling, a 
certain rugged sterling worth pervades whatever Burns has 
written: a virtue, as of green fields and mountain breezes, 
dwells in his poetry; it is redolent of natural life, and hardy 
natural men. There is a decisive strength in him, and yet 
a sweet native gracefulness: he is tender, he is vehement, 
yet without constraint or too visible effort; he melts the 
heart, or inflames it, with a power which seems habitual 
and familiar to him. We see that in this man there was the 
gentleness, the trembling pity of a woman, with the deep 
earnestness, the force and passionate ardour of a hero. Tears 
lie in him, and consuming fire; as lightning lurks in the 
drops of the summer cloud. He has a resonance in his 
bosom for every note of human feeling; the high and the 
low, the sad, the ludicrous, the joyful, are welcome in their 
turns to his “‘lightly-moved and all-conceiving spirit”. 
And observe with what a fierce prompt force he grasps his 
subject, be it what it may! How he fixes, as it were, the 
full image of the matter in his eye; full and clear in every 
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lineament; and catches the real type and essence of it, amid 
a thousand accidents and superficial circumstances, no one 
of which misleads him! Is it of reason; some truth to be 
discovered? No sophistry, no vain surface-logic detains 
him; quick, resolute, unerring, he pierces through into the 
marrow of the question; and speaks his verdict with an 
emphasis that cannot be forgotten. Is it of description; 
some visual object to be represented? No poet of any age 
or nation is more graphic than Burns: the characteristic 
features disclose themselves to him at a glance; three lines 
from his hand, and we have a likeness. And, in that rough 
dialect, in that rude, often awkward metre, so clear and 
definite a likeness! It seems a draughtsman working with 
a burnt stick; and yet the burin of a Retzsch! is not more 
expressive or exact. 

By far the most finished, complete and truly inspired 
pieces of Burns are, without dispute, to be found among 
his Songs. It is here that, although through a small 
aperture, his light shines with least obstruction; in its 
highest beauty, and pure sunny clearness. ‘The reason may 
be, that Song is a brief simple species of composition; and 
requires nothing so much for its perfection, as genuine 
poetic feeling, genuine music of heart. Yet the Song has 
its rules equally with the Tragedy; rules which in most 
cases are poorly fulfilled, in many cases are not so much as 
felt. We might write a long essay on the Songs of Burns; 
which we reckon by far the best that Britain has yet 
produced: for, indeed, since the era of Queen Elizabeth, 
we know not that, by any other hand, aught truly worth 
attention has been accomplished in this department. True, 
we have songs enough “by persons of quality”; we have 
tawdry, hollow, wine-bred madrigals; many a rhymed 
speech “in the flowing and watery vein of Ossorius the 


1 German etcher and painter (1779-1857). 
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Portugal Bishop”,! rich in sonorous words, and, for moral, 
dashed perhaps with some tint of a sentimental sensuality. 
With the Songs of Burns we must not name these things. 
Independently of the clear, manly, heartfelt sentiment that 
ever pervades Ais poetry, hisSongsare honest in another point 
of view: in form, as well as in spirit. They do not affect to 
be set to music, but they actually and in themselves are 
music; they have received their life, and fashioned them- 
selves together, in the medium of Harmony, as Venus rose 
from the bosom of the sea. The story, the feeling, is not 
detailed, but suggested; not sazd, or spouted, in rhetorical 
completeness and coherence; but sung, in fitful gushes, in 
glowing hints, in fantastic breaks, in warblings not of the 
voice only, but of the whole mind. We consider this to be 
the essence of a song; and that no songs since the little 
careless catches, and, as it were, drops of song, which 
Shakespeare has here and there sprinkled over his Plays, 
fulfil this condition in nearly the same degree as most of 
Burns’s do. Such grace and truth of external movement, 
too, presupposes in general a corresponding force and truth 
of sentiment and inward meaning. The Songs of Burns are 
not more perfect in the former quality than in the latter. 
With what tenderness he sings, yet with what vehemence 
and entireness! “There is a piercing wail in his sorrow, the 
purest rapture in his joy; he burns with the sternest ire, 
or laughs with the loudest or sliest mirth; and yet he is 
sweet and soft, “sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 
and soft as their parting tear!” If we farther take into 
account the immense variety of his subjects; how, from the 
loud flowing revel in Willie brew’d a Peck 0 Maut, to the 
still, rapt enthusiasm of sadness for Mary in Heaven; from 
the glad kind greeting of Auld Langsyne, or the comic 
archness of Duncan Gray, to the fire-eyed fury of Scots wha 
hae wt? Wallace bled, he has found a tone and words for 


Osorio, Jeronymo (1506-80). Called the Cicero of Portugal. 
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every mood of man’s heart—it will seem a small praise if 
we rank him as the first of all our Song-writers; for we 
know not where to find one worthy of being second to him, 
It is on his Songs, as we believe, that Burns’s chief 
influence as an author will ultimately be found to depend: 
nor, if our Fletcher’s aphorism is true, shall we account 
this a small influence. “Let me make the songs of a 
people”, said he, “and you shall make its laws.”’! Surely, 
if ever any Poet might have equalled himself with Legis- 
lators on this ground, it was Burns. His Songs are already 
part of the mother-tongue, not of Scotland only but of 
Britain, and of the millions that in all ends of the earth 
speak a British language. In hut and hall, as the heart 
unfolds itself in many-coloured joy and woe of existence, 
the ame, the voice of that joy and that woe, is the name 
and voice which Burns has given them. Strictly speaking, 
perhaps no British man has so deeply affected the thoughts 
and feelings of so many men, as this solitary and altogether 
private individual, with means apparently the humblest. 
Byron and Burns were sent forth as missionaries to their 
generation, to teach it a higher Doctrine, a purer Truth; 
they had a message to deliver, which left them no rest till 
it was accomplished; in dim throes of pain, this divine behest 
lay smouldering within them; for they knew not what it 
meant, and felt it only in mysterious anticipation, and they 
had to die without articulately uttering it. They are in the 
camp of the Unconverted; yet not as high messengers of 
rigorous though benignant truth, but as soft flattering 
singers, and in pleasant fellowship, will they live there: 
they are first adulated, then persecuted; they accomplish 
little for others; they find no peace for themselves, but only 
death and the peace of the grave. We confess, it is not 
without a certain mournful awe that we view the fate of 
1 The remark is made in a letter from Andrew Fletcher, a Scottish 
writer (1653-1716), to the Marquis of Montrose. 
3-2 
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these noble souls, so richly gifted, yet ruined to so little 
purpose with all their gifts. It seems to us there is a stern 
moral taught in this piece of history—+wice told us in our 
own time! Surely to men of like genius, if there be any 
such, it carries with it a lesson of deep impressive significance. 
Surely it would become such a man, furnished for the 
highest of all enterprises, that of being the Poet of his Age, 
to consider well what it is that he attempts, and in what 
spirit he attempts it. For the words of Milton are true in 
all times, and were never truer than in this: “‘He, who 
would write heroic poems, must make his whole life a 
heroic poem”! If he cannot first so make his life, then 
let him hasten from this arena; for neither its lofty glories, 
nor its fearful perils, are fit for him. Let him dwindle into 
a modish balladmonger; let him worship and besing the 
idols of the time, and the time will not fail to reward him. 
If, indeed, he can endure to live in that capacity! Byron 
and Burns could not live as idol-priests, but the fire of their 
own hearts consumed them; and better it was for them that 
they could not. For it is not in the favour of the great or of 
the small, but in a life of truth, and in the inexpugnable 
citadel of his own soul, that a Byron’s or a Burns’s strength 
must lie. Let the great stand aloof from him, or know how 
to reverence him. Beautiful is the union of wealth with 
favour and furtherance for literature; like the costliest 
flower-jar enclosing the loveliest amaranth. Yet let not 
the relation be mistaken. A true poet is not one whom they 
can hire by money or flattery to be a minister of their 
pleasures, their writer of occasional verses, their purveyor 
of table-wit; he cannot be their menial, he cannot even be 
their partisan. At the peril of both parties, let no such 
union be attempted! Will a Courser of the Sun work softly 
in the harness of a Dray-horse? His hoofs are of fire, and 


1 An Apology for Smectymnuus (1642). 
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his path is through the heavens, bringing light to all lands; 
will he lumber on mud highways, dragging ale for earthly 


a i ? 
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Suorn of the falsifying nimbus of popularity, and reduced 
to his own natural dimensions, there remains the reality, 
Walter Scott, and what we can find in him: to be accounted 
great, or not great, according to the dialects of men. 
Friends to precision of epithet will probably deny his title 
to the name “great”. It seems to us there goes other stuff 
to the making of great men than can be detected here. One 
knows not what idea worthy of the name of great, what 
purpose, instinct or tendency, that could be called great, 
Scott ever was inspired with. His life was worldly; his 
ambitions were worldly. ‘There is nothing spiritual in him; 
all is economical, material, of the earth earthy. A love of 
picturesque, of beautiful, vigorous and graceful things; a 
genuine love, yet not more genuine than has dwelt in 
hundreds of men named minor poets: this is the highest 
quality to be discerned in him. His power of representing 
these things, too, his poetic power, like his moral power, 
was a genius 7 extenso, as we may say, not zm intenso. In 
action, in speculation, broad as he was, he rose nowhere 
high; productive without measure as to quantity, in quality 
he for the most part transcended but a little way the region 
of commonplace. It has been said, “no man has written 
as many volumes with so few sentences that can be quoted”’, 
Winged words were not his vocation; nothing urged him 
that way: the great Mystery of Existence was not great to 
him; did not drive him into rocky solitudes to wrestle with 
it for an answer, to be answered or to perish. He had 
nothing of the martyr; into no “dark region to slay 
monsters for us”, did he, either led or driven, venture 
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down: his conquests were for his own behoof mainly, 
conquests over common market labour, and reckonable in 
good metallic coin of the realm. The thing he had faith in, 
except power, power of what sort soever, and even of the 
rudest sort, would be difficult to point out. One sees not 
that he believed in anything; nay, he did not even dis- 
believe; but quietly acquiesced, and made himself at home 
in a world of conventionalities; the false, the semi-false and 
the true were alike true in this, that they were there, and 
had power in their hands more or less. It was well to feel 
so; and yet not well! We find it written, “‘Woe to them 
that are at ease in Zion’’;! but surely it is a double woe to 
them that are at ease in Babel,in Domdaniel.? Onthe other 
hand, he wrote many volumes, amusing many thousands 
of men. Shall we call this great? It seems to us there dwells 
and struggles another sort of spirit in the inward parts of 
great men! 

Yet on the other hand, the surliest critic must allow that 
Scott was a genuine man, which itself is a great matter. 
No affectation, fantasticality, or distortion, dwelt in him; 
no shadow of cant. Nay, withal, was he not a right brave 
and strong man, according to his kind? What a load of 
toil, what a measure of felicity, he quietly bore along with 
him; with what quiet strength he both worked on this earth, 
and enjoyed in it; invincible to evil fortune and to good! 
A most composed invincible man; in difficulty and distress, 
knowing no discouragement, Samson-like, carrying off on 
his strong Samson-shoulders the gates that would imprison 
him; in danger and menace, laughing at the whisper of 
fear. And then, with such a sunny current of true humour 
and humanity, a free joyful sympathy with so many things; 
what of fire he had, all lying so beautifully /atent, as radical 
latent heat, as fruitful internal warmth of life; a most 

LN AMOS; Viy Le 
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robust, healthy man! The truth is, our best definition of 
Scott were perhaps even this, that he was, if no great man, 
then something much pleasanter to be, a robust, thoroughly 
healthy and withal very prosperous and victorious man. An 
eminently well-conditioned man, healthy in body, healthy 
in soul; we will call him one of the healthiest of men. 
Here, indeed, it is to be remarked, that perhaps no 
literary man of any generation has less value than Scott for 
the immaterial part of his mission in any sense: not only 
for the fantasy called fame, with the fantastic miseries 
attendant thereon; but also for the spiritual purport of his 
work, whether it tended hitherward or thitherward, or had 
any tendency whatever; and indeed for all purports and 
results of his working, except such, we may say, as offered 
themselves to the eye, and could, in one sense or the other 
be handled, looked at and buttoned into the breeches- 
pocket. Somewhat too little of a fantast, this Vates of ours! 
But so it was: in this nineteenth century, our highest 
literary man, who immeasurably beyond all others com- 
manded the world’s ear, had, as it were, no message what- 
ever to deliver to the world; wished not the world to elevate 
itself, to amend itself, to do this or to do that, except simply 
pay him for the books he kept writing. Very remarkable; 
fittest, perhaps, for an age fallen languid, destitute of faith 
and terrified at scepticism? Or, perhaps, for quite another 
sort of age, an age all in peaceable triumphant motion? Be 
this as it may, surely since Shakespeare’s time there has 
been no great speaker so unconscious of an aim in speaking 
as Walter Scott. Equally unconscious these two utterances; 
equally the sincere complete products of the minds they 
came from: and now if they were equally deep? Or, if the 
one was living fire, and the other was futile phosphorescence 
and mere resinous firework? It will depend on the relative 
worth of the minds; for both were equally spontaneous, 
both equally expressed themselves unencumbered by an 
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ulterior aim. Beyond drawing audiences to the Globe 
Theatre, Shakespeare contemplated no result in those plays 
of his. Yet they have had results! Utter with free heart 
what thy own daemon gives thee: if fire from heaven, it 
shall be well; if resinous firework, it shall be—as well as it 
could be, or better than otherwise! The candid judge will, 
in general, require that a speaker, in so extremely serious 
a Universe as this of ours, have something to speak about. 
In the heart of the speaker there ought to be some kind of 
gospel-tidings, burning till it be uttered; otherwise it were 
better for him that he altogether held his peace. A gospel 
somewhat more decisive than this of Scott’s,—except to an 
age altogether languid, without either scepticism or faith! 
‘These things the candid judge will demand of literary men; 
yet withal will recognize the great worth there is in Scott’s 
honesty if in nothing more, in his being the thing he was 
with such entire good faith. Here is a something, not a 
nothing. If no skyborn messenger, heaven looking through 
his eyes; then neither is it a chimera with his systems, 
crotchets, cants, fanaticisms, and “last infirmity of noble 
minds” ,1—full of misery, unrest and ill-will; but a sub- 
stantial, peaceable, terrestrial man. Far as the Earth is 
under the Heaven does Scott stand below the former sort of 
character; but high as the cheerful flowery Earth is above 
waste Tartarus does he stand above the latter. Let him 
live in his own fashion, and do honour to him in that. 
With respect to the literary character of these Waverley 
Novels, so extraordinary in their commercial character, 
there remains, after so much reviewing, good and bad, 
little that it were profitable at present to say. The great 
fact about them is, that they were faster written and better 
paid for than any other books in the world. It must be 
granted, moreover, that they have a worth far surpassing 
what is usual in such cases; nay, that if Literature had no 
1 Lycidas, 71. 
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task but that of harmlessly amusing indolent languid men, 
here was the very perfection of Literature; that a man, 
here more emphatically than ever elsewhere, might fling 
himself back, exclaiming, “‘ Be mine to lie on this sofa, and 
read everlasting Novels of Walter Scott!” The composi- 
tion, slight as it often is, usually hangs together in some 
measure, and 7s a composition. There is a free flow of 
narrative, of incident and sentiment; an easy master-like 
coherence throughout, as if it were the free dash of a 
master’s hand, “‘round as the O of Giotto’’.! It is the 
perfection of extemporaneous writing. Farthermore, surely 
he were a blind critic who did not recognize here a certain 
genial-sunshiny freshness and picturesqueness; paintings 
both of scenery and figures, very graceful, brilliant, occa- 
sionally full of grace and glowing brightness blended in the 
softest composure; in fact, a deep sincere love of the 
beautiful in Nature and Man, and the readiest faculty of 
expressing this by imagination and by word. No fresher 
paintings of Nature can be found than Scott’s; hardly 
anywhere a wider sympathy with man. From Davie Deans 
up to Richard Coeur-de-Lion; from Meg Merrilies to Die 
Vernonand Queen Elizabeth!? Itis the utterance of a man 
of open soul; of a brave, large, free-seeing man, who has a 
true brotherhood with all men. In joyous picturesqueness 
and fellow-feeling, freedom of eye and heart; or to say it 
in a word, in general hea/thiness of mind, these Novels prove 
Scott to have been amongst the foremost writers. 

Neither in the higher and highest excellence, of drawing 
character, is he at any time altogether deficient; though at 
no time can we call him, in the best sense, successful. His 
Baillie Jarvies, Dinmonts, Dalgettys? (for their name is 


1 Reference to story of Giotto’s drawing a perfect circle for the 
Pope, as a specimen of his skill. ; 

2 Heart of Midlothian; Ivanhoe; Guy Mannering; Rob Ry; 
Kenilworth, respectively. 
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legion), do look and talk like what they give themselves out 
for; they are, if not created and made poetically alive, yet 
deceptively enacted as a good player might do them. What 
more is wanted, then? For the reader lying on a sofa, 
nothing more; yet for another sort of reader, much. It 
were a long chapter to unfold the difference in drawing a 
character between a Scott, and a Shakespeare, a Goethe. 
Yet it isa difference literally immense; they are of different 
species; the value of the one is not to be counted in the coin 
of the other. We might say in a short word, which means 
a long matter, that your Shakespeare fashions his characters 
from the heart outwards; your Scott fashions them from 
the skin inwards, never getting near the heart of-them! 
‘The one set become living men and women; the other 
amount to little more than mechanical cases, deceptively 
painted automatons. Compare Fenella! with Goethe’s 
Mignon,? which, it was once said, Scott had “‘done Goethe 
the honour” to borrow. He has borrowed what he could 
of Mignon. The small stature, the climbing talent, the 
trickiness, the mechanical case, as we say, he has borrowed; 
but the soul of Mignon is left behind. Fenella is an un- 
favourable specimen for Scott; but it illustrates in the 
aggravated state, what is traceable in all the characters he 
drew. ‘To the same purport, indeed, we are to say that these 
famed books are altogether addressed to the every-day 
mind; that for any other mind, there is next to no nourish- 
ment in them. Opinions, emotions, principles, doubts, 
beliefs, beyond what the intelligent country gentleman can 
carry along with him, are not to be found. It is orderly, 
customary, it is prudent, decent; nothing more. One would 
say, it lay not in Scott to give much more; getting out of 
the ordinary range, and attempting the heroic, which is but 
seldom the case, he falls almost at once into the rose-pink 


1 Peveril of the Peak. 
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sentimental,—descries the Minerva Press! from afar, and 
hastily quits that course; for none better than he knew it to 
lead nowhither. On the whole, contrasting Waverley, which 
was carefully written, with most of its followers, which 
were written extempore, one miay regret the extempore 
method. Something very perfect in its kind might have 
come from Scott; nor was it a low kind: nay, who knows 
how high, with studious self-concentration, he might have 
gone; what wealth Nature had implanted in him, which his 
circumstances, most unkind while seeming to be kindest, 
had never impelled him to unfold? 

But after all, in the loudest blaring and trumpeting of 
popularity, it is ever to be held in mind, asa truth remaining 
true for ever, that Literature has other aims than that of 
harmlessly amusing indolent languid men: or if Literature 
have them not, then Literature is a very poor affair; and 
something else must have them, and must accomplish them, 
with thanks or without thanks; the thankful or thankless 
world were not long a world otherwise! Under this head 
there is little to be sought or found in the Waverley Novels. 
Not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edification, 
for building up or elevating, in any shape! The sick heart 
will find no healing here, the darkly struggling heart no 
guidance: the Heroic that is in all men no divine awakening 
voice. We say, therefore, that they do not found themselves 
on deep interests, but on comparatively trivial ones; not on 
the perennial, perhaps not even on the lasting. In fact, much 
of the interest of these Novels results from what may be 
called contrasts of costume. The phraseology, fashion of 
arms, of dress and life, belonging to one age, is brought 
suddenly with singular vividness before the eyes of another. 
A great effect this; yet by the very nature of it, analtogether 
temporary one. Consider, brethren, shall not we too one 
day be antiques, and grow to have as quaint a costume as 

1 London printing-house, noted for sentimental novels. 
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the rest? The stuffed Dandy, only give him ¢zme, will be- 
come one of the wonderfullest mummies. In antiquarian 
museums, only two centuries hence, the steeple-hat will 
hang on the next peg to Franks and Company’s patent, 
antiquarians deciding which is uglier: and. the Stulz 
swallow-tail, one may hope, will seem as incredible as any 
garment that ever made ridiculous the respectable back of 
man. Not by slashed breeches, steeple-hats, buff-belts, or 
antiquated speech, can romance-heroes continue to interest 
us; but simply and solely, in the long-run, by being men. 
Buff-belts and all manner of jerkins and costumes are 
transitory; man alone is perennial. He that has gone deeper 
into this than other men, will be remembered longer than 
they; he that has not, not. Tried under this category, Scott, 
with his clear practical insight, joyous temper, and other 
sound faculties, is not to be accounted little,—among the 
ordinary circulating-library heroes he might well pass for 
a demigod. Not little; yet neither is he great; there were 
greater, more than one or two, in his own age: among the 
great of all ages, one sees no likelihood of a place for him. 

What then is the result of these Waverley Romances? 
Are they to amuse one generation only? One or more! As 
many generations as they can; but not all generations: ah 
no, when our swallow-tail has become fantastic as trunk- 
hose, they will cease to amuse!—Meanwhile, as we can 
discern, their results have been several-fold. First of all, 
and certainly not least of all, have they not perhaps had this 
result: that a considerable portion of mankind has hereby 
been sated with mere amusement, and set on seeking some- 
thing better? Amusement in the way of reading can go no 
farther, can do nothing better, by the power of man; and 
men ask, Is this what it can do? Scott, we reckon, carried 
several things to their ultimatum and crisis, so that change 
became inevitable: a great service, though an indirect one. 
Secondly, however, we may say, these Historical Novels 
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have taught all men this truth, which looks like a truism, 
and yet was as good as unknown to writers of history and 
others, till so taught: that the bygone ages of the world were 
actually filled by living men, not by protocols, state-papers, 
controversies and abstractions of men. Not abstractions 
were they, not diagrams and theorems; but men, in buff 
or other coats and breeches, with colour in their cheeks, 
with passions in their stomach, and the idioms, features 
and vitalities of very men. It isa little word this; inclusive 
of great meaning! History will henceforth have to take 
thought of it. Her faint hearsays of “philosophy teaching 
by experience” will have to exchange themselves every- 
where for direct inspection and embodiment: this, and this 
only, will be counted experience; and till once experience 
have got in, philosophy will reconcile herself to wait at the 
door. It is a great service, fertile in consequences, this that 
Scott has done; a great truth laid open by him;—corre- 
spondent indeed to the substantial nature of the man; to 
his solidity and veracity even of imagination, which, with 
all his lively discursiveness, was the characteristic of him. 


Essay on Scott (1838). 
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Coxeripcs sat on the brow of Highgate Hill,1 in those 
years, looking down on London and its smoke-tumult, like 
a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s battle; attracting 
towards him the thoughts of innumerable brave souls still 
engaged there. His express contributions to poetry, philo- 
sophy, or any specific province of human literature or 
enlightenment, had been small and sadly intermittent; but 
he had, especially among young inquiring men, a higher 
than literary, a kind of prophetic or magician character. 

1 Coleridge resided with Dr Gilman, of Highgate, from 1816 till 
his death in 1834. 
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He was thought to hold, he alone in England, the key of 


German and other Transcendentalisms; knew the sublime 
secret of believing by “the reason” what “the under- 
standing” had been obliged to fling out as incredible; and 
could still, after Hume?! and Voltaire had done their best 
and worst with him, profess himself an orthodox Christian, 
and say and print to the Church of England, with its 
singular old rubrics and surplices at Allhallowtide, Esto 
perpetua. A sublime man; who, alone in those dark days 
had saved his crown of spiritual manhood; escaping from 
the black materialisms, and revolutionary deluges, with 
“God, Freedom, Immortality” still his: a king of men. 
The practical intellects of the world did not much heed 
him, or carelessly reckoned him a metaphysical dreamer: 
but to the rising spirits of the young generation he had 
this dusky sublime character; and sat there as a kind of 
Magus, girt in mystery and enigma; his Dodona oak-grove 
(Mr Gilman’s house at Highgate) whispering strange 
things, uncertain whether oracles or jargon. 

The good man, he was now getting old, towards sixty 
perhaps; and gave you the idea of a life that had been full 
of sufferings; a life heavy-laden, half-vanquished, still 
swimming painfully in seas of manifold physical and other 
bewilderment. Brow and head were round, and of massive 
weight, but the face was flabby and irresolute. The deep 
eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow as of inspiration; 
confused pain looked mildly from them, as in a kind of 
mild astonishment. The whole figure and air, good and 
amiable otherwise, might be called flabby and irresolute; 
expressive of weakness under possibility of strength. He 
hung loosely on his limbs, with knees bent, and stooping 
attitude; in walking, he rather shuffled than decisively 
stept; and a lady once remarked, he never could fix which 
side of the garden walk would suit him best, but continually 

1 Scottish philosopher and historian (1711-1776). See p. xxii. 
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shifted, in corkscrew fashion, and kept trying both. A 
heavy laden, high-aspiring and surely much-suffering man. 
His voice, naturally soft and good, had contracted itself 
into a plaintive snuffle and singsong; he spoke as if preach- 
ing,—you would have said, preaching earnestly and also 
hopelessly the weightiest things. I still recollect his 
“object” and “subject”, terms of continual recurrence in 
the Kantean province; and how he sung and snuffed them 
into “om-m-mject” and “sum-m-mject”’, with a kind of 
solemn shake or quaver, as he rolled along. No talk, in his 
century or in any other, could be more surprising. Further- 
more it was always, virtually or literally, of the nature of 
a monologue; suffering no interruption, however reverent; 
hastily putting aside all foreign additions, annotations, or 
most ingenuous desires for elucidation, as well-meant 
superfluities which would never do. Besides, it was talk 
not flowing anywhither like a river, but spreading every- 
whither in inextricable currents and regurgitations like a | 
lake or sea; terribly deficient in definite goal or aim, nay 
often in logical intelligibility; what you were to believe or | 
do, on any earthly or heavenly thing, obstinately refusing to 
appear from it. So that, most times, you felt logically lost; 
swamped near to drowning in this tide of ingenious vocables, 
spreading out boundless as if to submerge the world. 

To sit as a passive bucket and be pumped into, whether 
you consent or not, can in the long-run be exhilarating to 
no creature; how eloquent soever the flood of utterance 
that is descending. But if it be withal a confused unin- 
telligible flood of utterance, threatening to submerge all 
known landmarks of thought and drown the world and 
you!—I have heard Coleridge talk, with eager musical 
energy, two stricken hours, his face radiant and moist, and 
communicate no meaning whatsoever to any individual of 
his hearers,—certain of whom, I for one, still kept eagerly 
listening in hope; the most had long before given up, and 
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formed (if the room were large enough) secondary humming 
groups of their own. He began anywhere: you put some 
question to him, made some suggestive observation: instead 
of answering this, or decidedly setting out towards answer 
of it, he would accumulate formidable apparatus, logical 
swim-bladders, transcendental life preservers and other 
precautionary and vehiculatory gear, for setting out; per- 
haps did at last get under way,—but was swiftly solicited, 
turned aside by the glance of some radiant new game on this 
hand or that, into new courses; and ever into new; and 
before long into all the Universe, where it was uncertain 
what game you would catch, or whether any. 

His talk, alas, was distinguished, like himself, by irre- 
solution: it disliked to be troubled with conditions, ab- 
stinences, definite fulfilments;—loved to wander at its own 
sweet will, and make its auditor and his claims and humble 
wishes a mere passive bucket for itself! He had knowledge 
about many things and topics, much curious reading; but 
generally all topics led him, after a pass or two, into the 
high seas of theosophic philosophy, the hazy infinitude of 
Kantean transcendentalism, with its ““sum-m-mjects” and 
“om-m-mjects”. Sad enough; for with such indolent 
impatience of the claims and ignorances of others, he had 
not the least talent for explaining this or anything unknown 
to them; and you swam and fluttered in the mistiest wide 
unintelligible deluge of things, for most part in a rather 
profitless uncomfortable manner. 

Glorious islets, too, I have seen rise out of the haze; but 


they w were few, and soon swallowed in the general element. 
again. Balmy sunny islets, islets of the blest and the in- 
telligible:—on which occasions those secondary humming 
groups would all cease humming, and hang breathless upon 
the eloquent words; till once your islet got wrapt in the 
mist again, and they could recommence humming. Elo- 
quent artistically expressive words you always had; piercing 
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radiances of a most subtle insight came at intervals; tones 
of noble pious sympathy, recognizable as pious though 
strangely coloured, were never wanting long: but in general 
you could not call this aimless, cloudcapt, cloudbased, law- 
lessly meandering human discourse of reason by the name 
of “excellent talk”, but only of “surprising”; and were 
reminded bitterly of Hazlitt’s account of it: ‘Excellent 
talker, very,—if you let him start from no premises and 
come to no conclusion”. 

The truth is, I now see, Coleridge’s talk and speculation 
was the emblem of himself: in it as in him, a ray of heavenly 
inspiration struggled, in a tragically ineffectual degree, with 
the weakness of flesh and blood. He says once, he “had 
skirted the howling deserts of Infidelity”; this was evident 
enough: but he had not had the courage, in defiance of 
pain and terror, to press resolutely across said deserts to the 
new firm lands of Faith beyond; he preferred to create 
logical fata-morganas for himself on this hither side, and 
laboriously solace himself with these. 

To the man himself Nature had given, in high measure, 
the seeds of a noble endowment; and to unfold it had been 
forbidden him. A subtle lynx-eyed intellect, tremulous 
pious sensibility to all good and all beautiful; truly a ray of 
empyrean light;—but imbedded in such weak laxity of 
character, in such indolences and esuriences as had made 
strange work with it. Once more, the tragic story of a high 
endowment with an insufficient will. An eye to discern 
the divineness of the Heaven’s splendours and lightnings, 
the insatiable wish to revel in their godlike radiances and 
brilliances; but no heart to front the scathing terrors of 
them, which is the first condition of your conquering an 
abiding-place there. The courage necessary for him, above 
all things, had been denied this man. His life, with such 
ray of the empyrean in it, was great and terrible to him; 
and he had not valiantly grappled with it, he had fled from 
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it; sought refuge in vague daydreams, hollow compromises, 
in opium, in theosophic metaphysics. Harsh pain, danger, 
necessity, slavish harnessed toil, were of all things abhorrent 
to him. And so the empyrean element, lying smothered 
under the terrene, and yet inextinguishable there, made sad 
writhings. For pain, danger, difficulty, steady slaving toil, 
and other highly disagreeable behests of destiny, shall in no 
wise be shirked by any brightest mortal that will approve 
himself loyal to his mission in this world; nay, precisely 
the higher he is, the deeper will be the disagreeableness, and 
the detestability to flesh and blood, of the tasks laid on him; 
and the heavier too, and more tragic, his penalties if he 


neglect them. The Life of Hohn Sterling, chap. VII. 
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DANTE 


Ix is five centuries since Dante ceased writing and living 
here. After all commentaries, the Book? itself is mainly 
what we know of him. The Book;—and one might add 
that Portrait commonly attributed to Giotto,? which, 
looking on it, you cannot help inclining to think genuine, 
whoever did it. To me it is a most touching face; perhaps 
of all faces that I know, the most so. Lonely there, painted 
as on vacancy, with the simple laurel wound round it; the 
deathless sorrow and pain, the known victory which is also 
deathlesss—significant of the whole history of Dante! 
I think it is the mournfulest face that ever was painted 
from reality; an altogether tragic, heart-affecting face. 
‘There is in it, as foundation of it, the softness, tenderness, 
gentle affection as of a child; but all this is as if congealed 
into sharp contradiction, into abnegation, isolation, proud 
hopeless pain. A soft ethereal soul looking-out so stern, 
implacable, grim-trenchant, as from imprisonment of thick- 
ribbed ice! Withal it is a silent pain too, a silent scornful 
1 The Divina Commedia. * Florentine artist (¢. 1266-1337). 
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one: the lip is curled in a kind of godlike disdain of the 
thing that is eating-out his heart,—as if it were withal a 
mean insignificant thing, as if he whom it had power to 
torture and strangle were greater than it. The face of one 
wholly in protest, and life-long unsurrendering battle, 
against the world. Affection all converted into indignation: 
an implacable indignation; slow, equable, silent, like that 
ofa god! The eye too, it looks-out as in a kind of surprise, 
a kind of inquiry, Why the world was of such a sort? This 
is Dante: so he looks, this ‘“‘voice of ten silent centuries’’, 

and sings us “his mystic unfathomable song”’.1 
I give Dante my highest praise when I say of his Divine 
Comedy that it is, in all senses, genuinely a Song. In the 
very sound of it there is a canto fermo;* it proceeds as by 
a chant. The language, his simple terza rima, doubtless 
helped him in this. ~One reads along naturally with a sort 
of //#. But I add, that it could not be otherwise; for the 
essence and material of the work are themselves rhythmic. 
Its depth, and rapt passion and sincerity, makes it musical; 
—go deep enough, there is music everywhere. A true 
inward symmetry, what one calls an architectural harmony, 
reigns in it, proportionates it all: architectural; which also 
partakes of the character of music. The three kingdoms, 
Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso, look-out on one another like 
compartments of a great edifice; a great supernatural world- 
cathedral, piled-up there, stern, solemn, awful; Dante’s 
World of Souls! It is, at bottom, the sencerest of all Poems; 
sincerity, here too, we find to be the measure of worth. 
It came deep out of the author’s heart of hearts; and it goes 
deep, and through long generations, into ours. he people 
of Verona, when they saw him on the streets, used to say, 
“ Eccovi ? uom ch’ é stato all’ Inferno, See, there is the man 
1 Quoted from the German writer Tieck (1773-1853). No great 


poet had arisen in the ten centuries preceding Dante. te 
2 Fixed song, cf. plain-song, the ancient vocal music of the Christian 


church. 
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that was in Hell!” Ah, yes, he had been in Hell;—in Hell 
enough, in long severe sorrow and struggle; as the like of 
him is pretty sure to have been. Commedias that come- 
out divine are not accomplished otherwise. Thought, true 
labour of any kind, highest virtue itself, is it not the daughter 
of Pain? Born as out of the black whirlwind;—true effort, 
in fact, as of a captive struggling to free himself: that is 
Thought. In all ways we are “to become perfect through 
suffering” .1—But, as I say, no work known to me is so 
elaborated as this of Dante’s. It has all been as if molten, 
in the hottest furnace of his soul. It had made him “lean” 
for many years. Not the general whole only; every com- 
partment of it is worked-out, with intense earnestness, into 
truth, into clear visuality. Each answers to the other; each 
fits in its place, like a marble stone accurately hewn and 
polished. It is the soul of Dante, and in this the soul of the 
middle ages, rendered forever rhythmically visible there. 
No light task; a right intense one: but a task which is done. 

Perhaps one would say, zmtensity, with the much that 
depends on it, is the prevailing character of Dante’s genius. 
Dante does not come before us as a large catholic mind; 
rather as a narrow, and even sectarian mind: it is partly the 
fruit of his age and position, but partly too of his own nature. 
His greatness has, in all senses, concentered itself into fiery 
emphasis and depth. He is world-great not because he is 
world-wide, but because he is world-deep. Through all 
objects he pierces as it were down into the heart of Being. 
I know nothing so intense as Dante. Consider, for example, 
to begin with the outermost development of his intensity, 
consider how he paints. He has a great power of vision; 
seizes the very type of a thing; presents that and nothing 
more. You remember that first view he gets of the Hall of 
Dite:? red pinnacle, redhot cone of iron glowing through 


1 Adapted from Hebrews, ii, 10. 
2 City of Dis, or Pluto, god of the underworld. Inferno, vul, 68. 
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the dim immensity of gloom;—-so vivid, so distinct, visible 
at once and forever! It is as an emblem of the whole genius 
of Dante. There is a brevity, an abrupt precision in him: 
Tacitus? is not briefer, more condensed; and then in Dante 
it seems a natural condensation, spontaneous to the man. 
One smiting word; and then there is silence, nothing more 
said. His silence is more eloquent than words. It is strange 
with what a sharp decisive grace he snatches the true like- 
ness of a matter: cuts into the matter as with a pen of fire. 
Plutus, the blustering giant, collapses at Virgil’s rebuke; 
it is “as the sails sink, the mast being suddenly broken”’.? 
Or that poor Brunetto Latini,’ with the cotto aspetto, “‘ face 
baked”, parched brown and lean; and the “fiery snow”, 
that falls on them there, a “fiery snow without wind”, 
slow, deliberate, never-ending! Or the lids of those Tombs; 
square sarcophaguses, in that silent dim-burning Hall, each 
with its Soul in torment; the lids laid open there; they are 
to be shut at the Day of Judgment, through Eternity.4 And 
how Farinata rises; and how Cavalcante falls—at hearing 
of his Son, and the past tense “‘fue”’!® The very movements 
in Dante have something brief; swift, decisive, almost 
military. It is of the inmost essence of his genius this sort 
of painting. The fiery, swift Italian nature of the man, so 
silent, passionate, with its quick abrupt movements, its 
silent “pale rages”’, speaks itself in these things. 

For though this of painting is one of the outermost 
developments of a man, it comes like all else from the 
essential faculty of him; it is physiognomical of the whole 
man. Find a man whose words paint you a likeness, you 


1 Latin historian (c. 55-117). 2 Inferno, VU, 13. 

3 Dante’s old schoolmaster (1220-94). Inferno, Xv. 

4 See Inferno, 1x and x, where the souls of heretics are confined in 
burning tombs. 

5 Florentine nobles condemned for heresy. Cavalcante, under- 
standing from Dante that his son is dead, falls back in his tomb. See 
Inferno, X, 65: ‘‘How saidst thou? Was? Ah, lives he then no more?” 
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have found a man worth something; mark his manner of 
doing it, as very characteristic of him. In the first place, 
he could not have discerned the object at all, or seen the 
vital type of it, unless he had, what we may call, sympathized 
with it,—had sympathy in him to bestow on objects. He 
must have been simcere about it too; sincere and sympathetic: 
a man without worth cannot give you the likeness of any 
object; he dwells in vague outwardness, fallacy and trivial 
hearsay, about all objects. And indeed may we not say that 
intellect altogether expresses itselfin this power of discerning 
what an object is? Whatsoever of faculty a man’s mind 
may have will come out here. Is it even of business, a 
matter to be done? The gifted man is he who sees the 
essential point, and leaves all the rest aside as surplusage: 
it is his faculty too, the man of business’s faculty, that he 
discern the true /zkeness, not the false superficial one, of the 
thing he has got to work in. And how much of morality 
is in the kind of insight we get of anything; “‘the eye seeing 
in all things what it brought with it the faculty of seeing”! 
‘To the mean eye all things are trivial, as certainly as to the 
jaundiced they are yellow. Raphael, the Painters tell us, 
is the best of all Portrait-painters withal.1 No most gifted 
eye can exhaust the significance of any object. In the 
commonest human face there lies more than Raphael will 
take-away with him. 

Dante’s painting is not graphic only, brief, true, and of 
a vividness as of fire in dark night; taken on the wider scale, 
it is everyway noble, and the outcome of a great soul. 
Francesca and her Lover,? what qualities in that! A thing 
woven as out of rainbows, on a ground of eternal black. 
A small flute-voice of infinite wail speaks there, into our 
very heart of hearts. A touch of womanhood in it too: 


1 Ttalian painter (1483-1520); decorator of Vatican. 
2 Francesca da Rimini, killed by her husband because of her love 
for his brother Paolo. See Inferno, v, 99. 
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della bella persona, che mi fu tolta;+ and how, even in the 
Pit of woe, it is a solace that he will never part from her! 
Saddest tragedy in these a/# guai.2_ And the racking winds, 
in that ger bruno,? whirl them away again, to wail forever! 
—Strange to think: Dante was the friend of this poor 
Francesca’s father; Francesca herself may have sat upon 
the Poet’s knee, as a bright innocent little child. Infinite 
pity, yet also infinite rigour of law: it is so Nature is made; 
it is so Dante discerned that she was made. What a paltry 
notion is that of his Divine Comedy’s being a poor splenetic 
impotent terrestrial libel; putting those into Hell whom he 
could not be avenged-upon on earth! I suppose if ever pity, 
tender as a mother’s, was in the heart of any man, it was 
in Dante’s. But a man who does not know rigour cannot 
pity either. His very pity will be cowardly, egoistic,— 
sentimentality, or little better. I know not in the world 
an affection equal to that of Dante. It is a tenderness, a 
trembling, longing, pitying love: like the wail of Kolean 
harps, soft, soft; like a child’s young heart;—and then that 
stern, sore-saddened heart! ‘These longings of his towards 
his Beatrice; their meeting together in the Paradiso; his 
gazing in her pure transfigured eyes, her that had been 
purified by death so long, separated from him so far:—one 
likens it to the song of angels; it is among the purest 
utterances of affection, perhaps the very purest, that ever 
came out of a human soul. ; 

For the intense Dante is intense in all things; he has got 
into the essence of all. His intellectual insight, as painter, 
on occasion too as reasoner, is but the result of all other 
sorts of intensity. Morally great, above all, we must call 
him; it is the beginning of all. His scorn, his grief are as 
transcendent as his love;—as indeed, what are they but the 


1 ‘The presence fair they robbed me of”’. Inferno, v, 99. 
2 “deep groans.” Inferno, III, 21. ; 
3 “murky air”, used to denote approach of evening. Inferno, 1, 1. 
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inverse or converse of hislove? “4 Dio spiacenti ed a’ nemict 
sui, Hateful to God and to the enemies of God”:! lofty 
scorn, unappeasable silent reprobation and aversion; “Non 
ragionam di lor, We will not speak of them, look only and 
pass’. Or think of this; “They have not the hope to die, 
Non han speranza di morte”. One day, it had risen sternly 
benign on the scathed heart of Dante, that he, wretched, 
never-resting, worn as he was, would full surely dze; “that 
Destiny itself could not doom him not to die”. Such words 
are in this man. For rigour, earnestness and depth, he is 
not to be paralleled in the modern world; to seek his parallel 
we must go into the Hebrew Bible, and live with the antique 


Prophets there. On Heroes, lect. 1. 
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Ws: may observe at least that all great men have been 
careful to subordinate this talent or habit of ridicule; nay, 
in the ages which we consider the greatest, most of the arts 
that contribute to it have been thought disgraceful for 
freemen, and confined to the exercise of slaves. With 
Voltaire,? however, there is no such subordination visible: 
by nature, or by practice, mockery has grown to be the irre- 
sistible bias of his disposition; so that for him, in all matters, 
the first question is, not what is true, but what is false; not 
what is to be loved, and held fast, and earnestly laid to heart, 
but what is to be contemned, and derided, and sportfully 
cast out of doors. Here truly he earns abundant triumph 
as an image-breaker, but pockets little real wealth. Vanity, 
with its adjuncts, as we have said, finds rich solacement; 
but for aught better, there is not much. Reverence, the 
highest feeling that man’s nature is capable of, the crown 


A, 


1 See Inferno, 111, for quotations in this paragraph. All describe 
the souls, displeasing to God and to His foes, suspended in Ante-Hell. 
2 French writer and philosopher (1694-1778). 
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of his whole moral manhood, and precious, like fine gold, 
were it in the rudest forms, he seems not to understand, or 
have heard of even by credible tradition. The glory of 
knowing and believing is all but a stranger to him; only 
with that of questioning and qualifying is he familiar. 
Accordingly, he sees but a little way into Nature: the 
mighty All, in its beauty, and infinite mysterious grandeur, 
humbling the small AZ into nothingness, has never even for 
moments been revealed to him; only this or that other atom 
of it, and the differences and discrepancies of these two, has 
he looked into and noted down. His theory of the world, 
his picture of man and man’s life, is little; for a Poet and 
Philosopher, even pitiful. Examine it in its highest develop- 
ments, you find it an altogether vulgar picture; simply a 
reflex, with more or fewer mirrors, of Self and the poor 
interests of Self. “The Divine Idea, that which lies at the 
bottom of Appearance”’, was never more invisible to any 
man. He reads History not with the eye of a devout seer, 
or even of a critic; but through a pair of mere anti-catholic 
spectacles. It is not a mighty drama, enacted on the theatre 
of Infinitude, with Suns for lamps, and Eternity as a back- 
ground; whose author is God, and whose purport and 
thousandfold moral lead us up to the “dark with excess of 
light” of the Throne of God;! but a poor wearisome 
debating-club dispute, spun through ten centuries, between 
the Encyclopédie* and the Sorbonne. Wisdom or folly, noble- 
ness or baseness, are merely superstitious or unbelieving: 
God’s Universe is a larger Patrimony of St Peter, from 
which it were well and pleasant to hunt out the Pope. 

In this way, Voltaire’s nature, which was originally 
vehement rather than deep, came, in its maturity, in spite 
of all his wonderful gifts, to be positively shallow. We find 


1 Paradise Lost, U1, 380. 
2 Work edited by Diderot and D’Alembert, to which Voltaire 


contributed. 
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no heroism of character in him, from first to last; nay there 
is not, that we know of, one great thought in all his six- 
and-thirty quartos. The high worth implanted in him by 
Nature, and still often manifested in his conduct, does not 
shine there like a light, but like a coruscation. The en- 
thusiasm, proper to such a mind, visits him; but it has no 
abiding virtue in his thoughts, no local habitation and no 
name. There is in him a rapidity, but at the same time a 
pettiness; a certain violence, and fitful abruptness, which 
takes from him all dignity. Of this emportemens, and 
tragicomical explosions, a thousand anecdotes are on record; 
neither is he, in these cases, a terrific volcano, but a mere 
bundle of rockets. And yet Voltaire had a true kindness 
of heart; all his domestics and dependents loved him, and 
continued with him. He has many elements of goodness, 
but floating loosely; nothing is combined in stedfast union. 
It is true, he presents in general a surface of smoothness, 
of cultured regularity; yet, under it, there is not the silent 
rock-bound strength of a World, but the wild tumults of 
a Chaos are ever bursting through. Heis a man of power, 
but not of beneficent authority; we fear, but cannot 
reverence him; we feel him to be stronger, not higher. 


Essay on Voltaire (1829). 


GOETHE 


In Goethe! we discover by far the most striking instance, 
in our time, of a writer who is, in strict speech, what 
Philosophy can call a Man. He is neither noble nor 
plebeian, neither liberal nor servile, nor infidel nor devotee; 
but the best excellence of a// these, joined in pure union; 
“a clear and universal AZan”. Goethe’s poetry is no 
separate faculty, no mental handicraft; but the voice of the 
whole harmonious manhood: nay it is the very harmony, 


' German poet and writer (1749-1832). See page xxi. 
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the living and life-giving harmony of that rich manhood 
which forms his poetry. All good men may be called poets 
in act, or in word; all good poets are so in both. But Goethe 
besides appears to us as a person of that deep endowment, 
and gifted vision, of that experience also and sympathy in 
the ways of all men, which qualify him to stand forth, not 
only as the literary ornament, but in many respects too as 
the Teacher and exemplar of his age. For, to say nothing 
of his natural gifts, he has cultivated himself and his art, 
he has studied how to live and to write, with a fidelity, an 
unwearied earnestness, of which there is no other living 
instance; of which, among British poets especially, Words- 
worth alone offers any resemblance. And this in our view 
is the result: To our minds, in these soft, melodious 
imaginations of his, there is embodied the Wisdom which 
is proper to this time; the beautiful, the religious Wisdom, 
which may still, with something of its old impressiveness, 
speak to the whole soul; still, in these hard, unbelieving 
utilitarian days, reveal to us glimpses of the Unseen but 
not unreal World, that so the Actual and the Ideal may again 
meet together, and clear Knowledge be again wedded to 
Religion, in the life and business of men. 

Essay on Goethe (1828). 


a 


BE 
DEATH OF GOETHE 


In the Obituary of these days stands one article of quite 
peculiar import; the time, the place and particulars of 
which will have to be often repeated and re-written, and 
continue in remembrance many centuries: this, namely, 
that Johann Wolfgang von Goethe died at Weimar, on 
the 22nd March, 1832. It wasabout eleven inthe morning: 
“he expired”, says the record, “without any apparent 
suffering, having, a few minutes previously, called for paper 
for the purpose of writing, and expressed his delight at the 
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arrival of spring”. A beautiful death; like that of a soldier 
found faithful at his post, and in the cold hand his arms still 
grasped! The Poet’s last words are a greeting of the new- 
awakened Earth; his last movement is to work at his 
appointed task. Beautiful; what we might call a Classic 
sacred-death; if it were not rather an Elijah-translation,— 
in a chariot, not of fire and terror, but of hope and soft 
vernal sunbeams! It was at Frankfort on the Mayn, on 
the 28th August, 1749, that this man entered the world: 
and now, gently welcoming the birthday of his eighty- 
second spring, he closes his eyes, and takes farewell. 

So then, our Greatest has departed. That melody of life, 
with its cunning tones, which took captive ear and heart, 
has gone silent; the heavenly force that dwelt here vic- 
torious over so much, is here no longer; thus far, not 
farther, by speech and by act, shall the wise man utter 
himself forth. The End! What solemn meaning lies in 
that sound, as it peals mournfully through the soul, when 
a living friend has passed away! All now is closed, irre- 
vocable; the changeful life-picture, growing daily into new 
coherence, under new touches and hues, has suddenly 
become completed and unchangeable; there as it lay, it is 
dipped, from this moment, in the zther of the heavens, 
and shines transfigured, to endure even so—forever. Time 
and ‘T’ime’s Empire; stern, wide-devouring, yet not without 
their grandeur! The weekday man, who was one of us, 
has put on the garment of Eternity, and become radiant 
and triumphant; the Present is all at once the Past; Hope 
is suddenly cut away, and only the backward vistas of 
Memory remain, shone on by a light that proceeds not 
from this earthly sun. 

The death of Goethe, even for the many hearts that 
personally loved him, is not a thing to be lamented over; 
is to be viewed, in his own spirit, as a thing full of greatness 
and sacredness. For all men it is appointed once to die. 
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To this man the full measure of a man’s life had been 
granted, and a course and task such as to only a few in the 
whole generations of the world: what else could we hope or 
require but that now he should be called hence and have 
leave to depart, having finished the work that was given 
him to do? If his course, as we may say of him more justly 
than of any other, was like the Sun’s, so also was his going 
down. For indeed, as the material Sun is the eye and 
revealer of all things, so is Poetry, so is the World-Poet in 
a spiritual sense. Goethe’s life too, if we examine it, is well 
represented in that emblem ofa solar Day. Beautifully rose 
our summer sun, gorgeous in the red fervid east, scattering 
the spectres and sickly damps (of both of which there were 
enough to scatter); strong, benignant in his noon-day 
clearness, walking triumphant through the upper realms; 
and now, mark also how he sets! “So stirbt ein Held; 
anbetungsvoll, So dies a hero; to be worshipped!” 

And yet, when the inanimate, material sun has sunk and 
disappeared, it will happen that we stand to gaze into the 
still glowing west; and there rise great pale motionless 
clouds, like coulisses or curtains, to close the flame-theatre 
within; and then, in that death-pause of the Day, an un- 
speakable feeling will come over us: it is as if the poor 
sounds of Time, those hammerings of tired Labour on his 
anvils, those voices of simple men, had become awful and 
supernatural; as if in listening, we could hear them “mingle 
with the ever-pealing tone of old Eternity”. In such 
moments the secrets of Life lie opener to us; mysterious 
things flit over the soul; Life itself seems holier, wonderful 
and fearful. How much more when our sunset was of a 
living sun; and zts bright countenance and shining return to 
us, not on the morrow, but “no more again, at all, forever!” 
In such a scene, silence, as over the mysterious great, is for 
him that has some feeling thereof the fittest mood. Never- 
theless by silence the distant is not brought intocommunion; 
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the feeling of each is without response from the bosom of his 
brother. There are now, what some years ago there were 
not, English hearts that know something of what those 
three words, “Death of Goethe’’, mean; to such men, 
among their many thoughts on the event, which are not 
to be translated into speech, may these few, through that 
imperfect medium, prove acceptable. 


Essay on Death of Goethe (1832). 


GERMAN CRITICISM 


Criticism has assumed a new form in Germany; it 
proceeds on other principles, and proposes to itself a higher 
aim. The grand question is not now a question concerning 
the qualities of diction, the coherence of metaphors, the 
fitness of sentiments, the general logical truth, in a work of 
art, as it was some half century ago among most critics; 
neither is it a question mainly of a psychological sort, to be 
answered by discovering and delineating the peculiar nature 
of the poet from his poetry, as is usual with the best of our 
own critics at present: but it is, not indeed exclusively, but 
inclusively of those two other questions, properly and 
ultimately a question on the essence and peculiar life of the 
poetry itself. The first of these questions, as we see it 
answered, for instance, in the criticisms of Johnson and 
Kames,! relates, strictly speaking, to the garment of poetry; 
the second, indeed, to its body and material existence, a 
much higher point; but only the last to its sow/ and spiritual 
existence, by which alone can the body, in its movements 
and phases, be zzformed with significance and rational life. 
The problem is not now to determine by what mechanism 
Addison? composed sentences, and struck out similitudes; 


1 Lord Kames (1696-1782), Scottish lawyer and philosopher: 
Elements of Criticism (1762). 


% Joseph Addison (1672-1719), poet and essayist. 
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but by what far finer and more mysterious mechanism 
Shakespeare organized his dramas, and gave life and in- 
dividuality to his Ariel and his Hamlet. Wherein lies that 
life; how have they attained that shape and individuality? 
Whence comes that empyrean fire, which irradiates their 
whole being, and pierces, at least in starry gleams, like a 
diviner thing, into all hearts? Are these dramas of his not 
verisimilar only, but true; nay, truer than reality itself, 
since the essence of unmixed reality is bodied forth in them 
under more expressive symbols? What is this unity of 
theirs; and can our deeper inspection discern it to be 
indivisible, and existing by necessity, because each work 
springs, as it were, from the general elements of all Thought, 
and grows up therefrom, into form and expansion by its 
own growth? Not only who was the poet, and how did he 
compose; but what and how was the poem, and why was 
it a poem and not rhymed eloquence, creation and not 
figured passion? These are the questions for the critic. 
Criticism stands like an interpreter between the inspired 
and the uninspired; between the prophet and those who 
hear the melody of his words, and catch some glimpse of 
their material meaning, but understand not their deeper 
import. She pretends to open for us this deeper import; 
to clear our sense that it may discern the pure brightness of 
this eternal Beauty, and recognize it as heavenly, under 
all forms where it looks forth, and reject, as of the earth 
earthy, all forms, be their material splendour what it may, 
where no gleaming of that other shines through. 

State of German Literature (1827). 
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TEUFELSDROCKH ON LIFE 


‘Tn Professor’s private domicile was the attic floor of the 
highest house in the Wahngasse; and might truly be called 
the pinnacle of Weissnichtwo, for it rose sheer up above 
the contiguous roofs, themselves rising from elevated 
ground. Moreover, with its windows it looked towards all 
the four Orte, or as the Scotch say, and we ought to say, 
Airts:) the sitting-room itself commanded three; another 
came to view in the Schlafgemach (bedroom) at the opposite 
end; to say nothing of the kitchen, which offered two, as it 
were, duplicates, and showing nothing new. So that it was 
in fact the speculum or watch-tower of Teufelsdréckh; 
wherefrom, sitting at ease, he might see the whole life- 
circulation of that considerable City; the streets and lanes 
of which, with all their doing and driving (Thun und 
Treiben), were for the most part visible there. 

“T look down into all that wasp-nest or bee-hive’’, 
have we heard him say, “and witness their wax-laying 
and honey-making, and poison-brewing, and choking by 
sulphur. From the Palace esplanade, where music plays 
while Serene Highness is pleased to eat his victuals, down 
to the low lane, where in her door-sill the aged widow, 
knitting for a thin livelihood, sits to feel the afternoon sun, 
I see it all; for, except the Schlosskirche weathercock, no 
biped stands so high. Couriers arrive bestrapped and 
bebooted, bearing Joy and Sorrow bagged-up in pouches 
of leather: there, top-laden, and with four swift horses, 
rolls-in the country Baron and his household; here, on 
timber-leg, the lamed Soldier hops painfully along, begging 


1 Points of the compass, term used by Burns. 
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alms: a thousand carriages, and wains, and cars, come 
tumbling-in with Food, with young Rusticity, and other 
Raw Produce, inanimate or animate, and go tumbling 
out again with Produce manufactured. That living flood, 
pouring through these streets, of all qualities and ages, 
knowest thou whence it is coming, whither it is going? 
Aus der Ewigkeit, zu der Ewigheit hin: From Eternity, 
onwards to Eternity! These are Apparitions: what else? 
Are they not Souls rendered visible: in Bodies, that took 
shape and will lose it, melting into air? Their solid Pave- 
ment is a Picture of the Sense; they walk on the bosom of 
Nothing, blank Time is behind them and before them. Or 
fanciest thou, the red and yellow Clothes-screen yonder, 
with spurs on its heels and feather in its crown, is but of 
Today, without a Yesterday or a Tomorrow; and had not 
rather its Ancestor alive when Hengst and Horsa overran 
thy Island?! Friend, thou seest here a living link in that 
Tissue of History, which inweaves all Being: watch well, 
or it will be past thee, and seen no more.” 

“Ach, mein Lieber!” said he once, at midnight, when 
we had returned from the Coffee-house in rather earnest 
talk, “it is a true sublimity to dwell here. These fringes of 
lamplight, struggling up through smoke and thousandfold 
exhalation, some fathoms into the ancient reign of Night, 
what thinks Bodtes of them, as he leads his Hunting- Dogs 
over the Zenith in their leash of sidereal fire?? That stifled 
hum of Midnight, when Traffic has lain down to rest; and 
the chariot-wheels of Vanity, still rolling here and there 
through distant streets, are bearing her to Halls roofed-in, 
and lighted to the due pitch for her; and only Vice and 
Misery, to prowl or to moan like nightbirds, are abroad: 


1 Leaders of Jutes, A.D. 449, and founders of kingdom of Kent. 

2 Oxdriver, or ploughman, constellation in northern hemisphere 
behind the Great Bear. Also represented as a huntsman with dogs in 
leash. 
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that hum, I say, like the stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick 
Life, is heard in Heaven! Oh, under that hideous coverlet 
of vapours, and putrefactions, and unimaginable gases, what 
a Fermenting-vat lies simmering and hid! The joyful and 
the sorrowful are there; men are dying there, men are 
being born; men are praying,—on the other side of a brick 
partition, men are cursing; and around them all is the vast, 
void Night. The proud Grandee still lingers in his per- 
fumed saloons, or reposes within damask curtains; Wretched- 
ness cowers into truckle-beds, or shivers hunger-stricken 
into its lair of straw: in obscure cellars, Rouge-et-Nozr1 
languidly emits its voice-of-destiny to haggard hungry 
Villains; while Councillors of State sit plotting, and 
playing their high chess-game, whereof the pawns are Men. 
The Lover whispers his mistress that the coach is ready; 
and she, full of hope and fear, glides down, to fly with him 
over the borders: the Thief, still more silently, sets-to his 
picklocks and crowbars, or lurks in wait till the watchmen 
first snore in their boxes. Gay mansions, with supper- 
rooms and dancing-rooms, are full of light and music and 
high-swelling hearts; but, in the Condemned Cells, the 
pulse of life beats tremulous and faint, and bloodshot eyes 
look-out through the darkness, which is around and within, 
for the light of a stern last morning. Six men are to be 
hanged on the morrow: comes no hammering from the 
Rabenstein?*—their gallows must even now be o’ building. 
Upwards of five-hundred-thousand two-legged animals 
without feathers lie round us, in horizontal positions; their 
heads all in nightcaps, and full of the foolishest dreams. 
Riot cries aloud, and staggers and swaggers in his rank dens 
of shame; and the Mother, with streaming hair, kneels 
over her pallid dying infant, whose cracked lips only her 
tears now moisten.—All these heaped and huddled together, 


1 Gambling game played with cards. 
2 Place of execution, lit. Ravens’-stone. 
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with nothing but a little carpentry and masonry between 
them;—crammed in, like salted fish in their barrel; or 
weltering, shall I say, like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed 
vipers, each struggling to get its head above the others: such 
work goes on under that smoke-counterpane!—But I, 
mein Werther, sit above it all; I am alone with the Stars.” 


Sartor Resartus, I, iii. 


“With men ofaspeculative turn’’, writes Teufelsdréckh, 
“there come seasons, meditative, sweet, yet awful hours, 
when in wonder and fear you ask yourself that unanswer- 
able question: Who am J; the thing that can say ‘I’ (das 
Wesen, das sich \cu nennt)? The world, with its loud 
traficking, retires into the distance; and, through the 
paper-hangings, and stone-walls, and thick-plied tissues of 
Commerce and Polity, and all the living and lifeless in- 
teguments (of Society and a Body), wherewith your 
Existence sits surrounded,—the sight reaches forth into the 
void Deep, and you are alone with the Universe, and 
silently commune with it, as one mysterious Presence with 
another. 

“Who am I; what is this Me? A Voice, a Motion, 
an Appearance;—some embodied, visualized Idea in the 
Eternal Mind? Cogito, ergo sum.1 Alas, poor Cogitator, 
this takes us but a little way. Sure enough, I am; and 
lately was not: but Whence? How? Whereto? The 
answer lies around, written in all colours and motions, 
uttered in all tones of jubilee and wail, in thousand-figured, 
thousand-voiced, harmonious Nature: but where is the 
cunning eye and ear to whom that God-written Apocalypse 
will yield articulate meaning? We sit as in a boundless 


1 “I think, therefore I am.’’—Basis of the Cartesian philosophy, 
propounded by Descartes (1596-1650), according to which con- 
sciousness and definite perception are the ultimate realities. 
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Phantasmagoria and Dream-grotto; boundless, for the 
faintest star, the remotest century, lies not even nearer the 
verge thereof: sounds and many-coloured visions flit round 
our sense; but Him, the Unslumbering, whose work both 
Dream and Dreamer are, we see not; except in rare half- 
waking moments, suspect not. Creation, says one, lies 
before us, like a glorious Rainbow; but the Sun that made 
it lies behind us, hidden from us.1 Then, in that strange 
Dream, how we clutch at shadows as if they were sub- 
stances; and sleep deepest while fancying ourselves most 
awake! Which of your Philosophical Systems is other than 
a dream-theorem; a net quotient, confidently given out, 
where divisor and dividend are both unknown? What are 
all your national Wars, with their Moscow Retreats,” and 
sanguinary hate-filled Revolutions, but the Somnambulism 
of uneasy Sleepers? This Dreaming, this Somnambulism 
is what we on Earth call Life; wherein the most indeed 
undoubtingly wander, as if they knew right hand from left; 
yet they only are wise who know that they know nothing. 

“Pity that all Metaphysics had hitherto proved so in- 
expressibly unproductive! The secret of Man’s Being is 
still like the Sphinx’s secret:* a riddle that he cannot rede; 
and for ignorance of which he suffers death, the worst 
death, a spiritual. What are your Axioms, and Categories, 
and Systems, and Aphorisms? Words, words. High Air- 
castles are cunningly built of Words, the Words well 
bedded also in good Logic-mortar; wherein, however, no 
Knowledge will come to lodge. The whole is greater than 
the part: how exceedingly true! Nature abhors a vacuum:4 
how exceedingly false and calumnious! Again, Nothing can 
act but where it zs: with all my heart; only, WHERE is it? 
Be not the slave of Words: is not the Distant, the Dead, 

1 See Plato: Republic, vit. , 

2 Retreat of Napoleon from Russia, 1812. 

8 Fabulous monster of Thebes which slew all passers-by who could 


not answer the riddle it propounded. 
4 Greek doctrine, adopted by Aristotle. 
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while I love it, and long for it, and mourn for it, Here, in 
the genuine sense, as truly as the floor I stand on? But that 
same WHERE, with its brother WHEw, are from the first 
the master-colours of our Dream-grotto; say rather, the 
Canvas (the warp and woof thereof) whereon all our 
Dreams and Life-visions are painted. Nevertheless, has 
not a deeper meditation taught certain of every climate and 
age, that the WuEREand Wuen, so mysteriously inseparable 
from all our thoughts, are but superficial terrestrial ad- 
hesions to thought; that the Seer may discern them where 
they mount up out of the celestial EVERYWHERE and 
Forever: have not all nations conceived their God as 
Omnipresent and Eternal; as existing in a universal HERE, 
an everlasting Now? Think well, thou too wilt find that 
Space is but a mode of our human Sense, so likewise Time; 
there zs no Space and no Time: We are—we know not 
what;—light-sparkles floating in the zther of Deity! 

“So that this so solid-seeming World, after all, were but 
an air-image, our Mz the only reality: and Nature, with 
its thousandfold production and destruction, but the reflex 
of our own inward Force, the ‘phantasy of our Dream’; 
or what the Earth-Spirit in Faust names it, the iving visible 
Garment of God: 


In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm, 
I walk and work, above, beneath, 
Work and weave in endless motion! 
Birth and Death, 
An infinite ocean; 
A seizing and giving 
The fire of Living: 
Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the Garment thou seest Him by.t 


Of twenty millions that have read and spouted this thunder- 
speech of the Erdgeist, are there yet twenty units of us that 


i eg ve 
have learned the meaning thereof? eee Ray tuk Vuk 


1 Part 1, Scene i. 
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THE EVERLASTING NO 


‘Teurersprécku himself says once, with more justness 
than originality: “Man is, properly speaking, based upon 
Hope, he has no other possession but Hope; this world of 
his is emphatically the Place of Hope”. What, then, was 
our Professor’s possession? We see him, for the present, 
quite shut-out from Hope; looking not into the golden 
orient, but vaguely all round into a dim copper firmament, 
pregnant with earthquake and tornado. 

Alas, shut-out from Hope, in a deeper sense than we yet 
dream of! For, as he wanders wearisomely through this 
world, he has now lost all tidings of another and higher. 
Full of religion, or at least of religiosity, as our Friend has 
since exhibited himself, he hides not that, in those days, he 
was wholly irreligious: “Doubt had darkened into Un- 
belief,” says he; “shade after shade goes grimly over your 
soul, till you have the fixed, starless, Tartarean black”’. 
‘To such readers as have reflected, what can be called 
reflecting, on man’s life, and happily discovered, in con- 
tradiction to much Profit-and-loss Philosophy, speculative 
and practical, that Soul is zo¢ synonymous with Stomach; 
who understands, therefore, in our Friend’s words, “that, 
for man’s well-being, Faith is properly the one thing need- 
ful; how, with it, Martyrs, otherwise weak, can cheerfully 
endure the shame and the cross; and without it, worldlings 
puke-up their sick existence, by suicide, in the midst of 
luxury”’: to such it will be clear that, for a pure moral 
nature, the loss of his religious Belief was the loss of every- 
thing. Unhappy young man! All wounds, the crush of 
long-continued Destitution, the stab of false Friendship 
and of false Love, all Rounds in thy so genial heart, would 
have healed again, had not its life-warmth been withdrawn. 

1 See Introduction, pp. xxxv—xxxvi. 
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Well might he exclaim, in his wild way: “Is there no God, 
then; but at best an absentee God, sitting idle, ever since 
the first Sabbath, at the outside of his Universe, and seeing 
it go? Has the word Duty no meaning; is what we call 
Duty no divine Messenger and Guide, but a false earthly 
Fantasm, made-up of Desire and Fear, of emanations from 
the Gallows and from Dr Graham’s Celestial-Bed?1 
Happiness of an approving Conscience! Did not Paul of 
‘Tarsus, whom admiring men have since named Saint, feel 
that he was ‘the chief of sinners’; and Nero of Rome, 
jocund in spirit (wahlgemuth), spend much of his time in 
fiddling?? Foolish Word-monger and Motive-grinder, 
who in thy Logic-mill hast an earthly mechanism for the 
Godlike itself, and wouldst fain grind me out Virtue from 
the husks of Pleasure,—I tell thee, Nay! To the un- 
regenerate Prometheus Vinctus* of a man, it is ever the 
bitterest aggravation of his wretchedness that he is conscious 
of Virtue, that he feels himself the victim not of suffering 
only, but of injustice. What then? Is the heroic inspiration 
we name Virtue but some Passion; some bubble of the 
blood, bubbling in the direction others profit by? I know 
not: only this I know, If what thou namest Happiness be 
our true aim, then are we all astray. With Stupidity and 
sound Digestion man may front much. But what, in these 
dull unimaginative days, are the terrors of Conscience to 
the diseases of the Liver! Not on Morality, but on 
Cookery, let us build our stronghold: there brandishing our 
frying-pan, as censer, let us offer sweet incense to the Devil, 
and live at ease on the fat things he has provided for his 
Wlect)”? 


1 Fashionable quack doctor of London (1745-94). 
2 1 Timothy, i, 15. ; 
3 Fourth emperor of Rome (A.D. 37-68), said to have fiddled while 


Rome was burning. 
4 The Titan who gave the gift of fire to mankind, for which Zeus 


ordered him to be chained to a rock. (Aeschylus.) 
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Thus has the bewildered Wanderer to stand, as so many 
have done, shouting question after question into the Sibyl- 
cave of Destiny, and receive no Answer but an Echo. It 
is all a grim Desert, this once-fair world of his; wherein 
is heard only the howling of wild-beasts, or the shrieks of 
despairing, hate-filled men; and no Pillar of Cloud by day, 
and no Pillar of Fire by night,t any longer guides the 
Pilgrim. To such length has the spirit of Inquiry carried 
him. “But what boots it (was thut’s)?” cries he: “it is but 
the common lot in this era. Not having come to spiritual 
majority prior to the Szécle de Louis Qyinze, and not being 
born purely a Loghead (Dummékopf), thou hadst no other 
outlook. The whole world is, like thee, sold to Unbelief; 
their old Temples of the Godhead, which for long have not 
been rainproof, crumble down; and men ask now: Where 
is the Godhead; our eyes never saw him?” 

Meanwhile, under all these tribulations, and temporal 
and spiritual destitutions, what must the Wanderer, in his 
silent soul, have endured! “The painfullest feeling”, 
writes he, “is that of your own Feebleness (Unkraft); ever, 
as the English Milton says, to be weak is the true misery.” 
And yet of your Strength there is and can be no clear 
feeling, save by what you have prospered in, by what you 
have done. Between vague wavering Capability and fixed 
indubitable Performance, what a difference! A certain 
inarticulate Self-consciousness dwells dimly in us; which 
only our Works can render articulate and decisively dis- 
cernible. Our Works are the mirror wherein the spirit 
first sees its natural lineaments. Hence, too, the folly of 
that impossible Precept, Know thyse/f;? till it be translated 
into this partially possible one, Know what thou canst 
work-at’’, 

“But for me, so strangely unprosperous had I been, the 


1 Exodus, xii, 21. * Paradise Lost, 1, 157. 
* Maxim of Solon, Athenian statesman (c. 638-558 B.C.). 
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net-result of my Workings amounted as yet simply to— 
Nothing. How then could I believe in my Strength, when 
there was as yet no mirror to see it in? Ever did this 
agitating, yet, as I now perceive, quite frivolous question, 
remain to me insoluble: Hast thou a certain F aculty, a 
certain Worth, such even as the most have not; or art thou 
the completest Dullard of these modern times? Alas! the 
fearful Unbelief is unbelief in yourself; and how could I 
believe? Had not my first, last Faith in myself, when even 
to me the Heavens seemed laid open, and I dared to love, 
been all-too cruelly belied? The speculative Mystery of 
Life grew ever more mysterious to me: neither in the 
practical Mystery had I made the slightest progress, but 
been everywhere buffeted, foiled, and contemptuously cast- 
out. A feeble unit in the middle of a threatening Infinitude, 
I seemed to have nothing given me but eyes, whereby to 
discern my own wretchedness. Invisible yet impenetrable 
walls, as of Enchantment, divided me from all living: was 
there, in the wide world, any true bosom I could press 
trustfully to mine? O Heaven, No, there was none! I kept 
a lock upon my lips: why should I speak much with that 
shifting variety of so-called Friends, in whose withered, 
vain and too-hungry souls Friendship was but an incredible 
tradition? In such cases, your resource is to talk little, and 
that little mostly from the Newspapers. Now when I look 
back, it was a strange isolation I then lived in. The men 
and women around me, even speaking with me, were but 
Figures; I had, practically, forgotten that they were alive, 
that they were not merely automatic. In the midst of their 
crowded streets and assemblages, I walked solitary; and 
(except as it was my own heart, not another’s, that I kept 
devouring) savage also, as the tiger in his jungle. Some 
comfort it would have been, could I, like a Faust, have 
fancied myself tempted and tormented of the Devil; for a 
Hell, as I imagine, without Life, though only diabolic Life, 
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were more frightful: but in our age of Down-pulling and 
Disbelief, the very Devil has been pulled down, you cannot 
so much as believe in a Devil. To me the Universe was all 
void of Life, of Purpose, of Volition, even of Hostility: it 
was one huge, dead, immeasurable Steam-engine, rolling 
on, in its dead indifference, to grind me limb from limb. 
O, the vast, gloomy, solitary Golgotha,and Mill of Death!? 
Why was the Living banished thither companionless, con- 
scious? Why, if there is no Devil; nay, unless the Devil is 
your God?” 

“So had it lasted,” concludes the Wanderer, “‘so had it 
lasted, as in bitter protracted Death-agony, through long 
years. The heart within me, unvisited by any heavenly 
dewdrop, was smouldering in sulphurous, slow-consuming 
fire. Almost since earliest memory I had shed no tear; or 
once only when I, murmuring half-audibly, recited Faust’s 
Deathsong, that wild Selig der den er im Siegesglanze findet 
(Happy whom Ae finds in Battle’s splendour),? and thought 
that of this last Friend even I was not forsaken, that 
Destiny itself could not doom me not to die. Having no 
hope, neither had I any definite fear, were it of Man or of 
Devil: nay, I often felt as if it might be solacing, could the 
Arch-Devil himself, though in Tartarean terrors, but rise 
to me, that I might tell him a little of my mind. And yet, 
strangely enough, I lived in a continual, indefinite, pining 
fear; tremulous, pusillanimous, apprehensive of I knew not 
what: it seemed as if all things in the Heavens above and 
the Earth beneath would hurt me; as if the Heavens and 
the Earth were but boundless jaws of a devouring monster, 
wherein I, palpitating, waited to be devoured. 

“Full of such humour, and perhaps the miserablest man 
in the whole French Capital or Suburbs, was I, one sultry 
Dog-day, after much perambulation, toiling along the dirty 


1 Cf. Novalis: Die Lehrlinge xu Sais. 
2 Misquoted, actually occurs early in the poem—Pt 1, Sc. iv. 
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little Rue Saint-Thomas de I’ Enfer, among civic rubbish 
enough, in a close atmosphere, and over pavements hot as 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Furnace;? whereby doubtless my spirits 
were little cheered; when, all at once, there rose a Thought 
in me, and I asked myself: ‘What art thou afraid of? 
Wherefore, like a coward, dost thou forever pip and 
whimper, and go cowering and trembling? Despicable 
biped! what is the sum-total of the worst that lies before 
thee? Death? Well, Death; and say the pangs of Tophet 
too, and all that the Devil and Man may, will or can do 
against thee! Hast thou not a heart; canst thou not suffer 
whatsoever it be; and, as a Child of Freedom, though 
outcast, trample Tophet itself under thy feet, while it 
consumes thee? Let it come, then; I will meet it and defy 
it!” And as I so thought, there rushed like a stream of fire 
over my whole soul; and I shook base Fear away from me 
forever. I was strong, of unknown strength; a spirit, 
almost a god. Ever from that time, the temper of my 
misery was changed: not Fear or whining Sorrow was it, 
but Indignation and grim fire-eyed Defiance. 

“Thus had the Evertastinc No (das ewige Nein) pealed 
authoritatively through all the recesses of my Being, of my 
Me; and then was it that my whole Mz stood up, in native 
God-created majesty, and with emphasis recorded its Pro- 
test. Such a Protest, the most important transaction in Life, 
may that same Indignation and Defiance, in a psychological 
point of view, be fitly called. The Everlasting No had said: 
‘Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and the Universe 
is mine (the Devil’s)’; to which my whole Me now made 
answer: ‘J am not thine, but Free, and forever hate thee!’ 

“Tt is from this hour that I incline to date my Spiritual 
New-birth, or Baphometic? Fire-baptism; perhaps I directly 
thereupon began to be a Man.” Sartor Resartus, U, vii. 


1 Cf, Reminiscences, 1, 288. 2 Daniel, iii. 
3 Probably from Greek ‘‘baptism of wisdom”’. 
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“’T wz hot Harmattan wind! had raged itself out; its howl 
went silent within me; and the long-deafened soul could 
now hear. I paused in my wild wanderings; and sat me 
down to wait, and consider; for it was as if the hour of 
change drew nigh. I seemed to surrender, to renounce 
utterly, and say: Fly, then, false shadows of Hope; I will 
chase you no more, I will believe you no more. And ye 
too, haggard spectres of Fear, I care not for you; ye too are 
all shadows and a lie. Let me rest here: for I am way- 
weary and life-weary; I will rest here, were it but to die: 
to die or to live is alike to me; alike insignificant.” —And 
again: “Here, then, as I lay in that Centre oF INDIF- 
FERENCE}; Cast, doubtless by benignant upper Influence, 
into a healing sleep, the heavy dreams rolled gradually 
away, and I awoke to a new Heaven and a new Earth. The 
first preliminary moral Act, Annihilation of Self (Se/bst- 
tédtung),* had been happily accomplished; and my mind’s 
eyes were now unsealed, and its hands ungyved. 
“Beautiful it was to sit there, as in my skyey Tent, 
musing and meditating; on the high table-land, in front of 
the Mountains; over me, as roof, the azure Dome, and 
around me, for walls, four azure-flowing curtains,— 
namely, of the Four azure winds, on whose bottom-fringes 
also I have seen gilding. And then to fancy the fair Castles 
that stood sheltered in these Mountain hollows; with their 
green flower-lawns, and white dames and damosels, lovely 
enough: or better still, the straw-roofed Cottages, wherein 
stood many a Mother baking bread, with her children 
round her:—all hidden and protectingly folded-up in the 
valley-folds; yet there and alive, as sure as if I beheld them. 
Or to see, as well as fancy, the nine Towns and Villages, 


1 Hot, dry wind, blowing on the coast of Africa. Here sc. wind of 
unbelief. 2 Novalis: Misc. 11, 216. 
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that lay round my mountain-seat, which, in still weather, 
were wont to speak to me (by their steeple-bells) with metal 
tongue; and, in almost all weather, proclaimed their vitality 
by repeated Smoke-clouds; whereon, as on a culinary 
horologe, I might read the hour of the day. For it was the 
smoke of cookery, as kind housewives at morning, midday, 
eventide, were boiling their husbands’ kettles; and ever a 
blue pillar rose up into the air, successively or simul- 
taneously, from each of the nine, saying, as plainly as smoke 
could say: Such and such a meal is getting ready here. Not 
uninteresting! For you have the whole Borough, with all 
its love-makings and scandal-mongeries, contentions and 
contentments, as in miniature, and could cover it all with 
your hat.—If, in my wide Wayfarings, I had learned to 
look into the business of the World in its details, here 
perhaps was the place for combining it into general pro- 
positions, and deducing inferences therefrom. 

“Often also could I see the black Tempest marching in 
anger through the Distance: round some Schreckhorn, as 
yet grim-blue, would the eddying vapour gather, and there 
tumultuously eddy, and flow down like a mad witch’s hair; 
till, after a space, it vanished, and, in the clear sunbeam, 
your Schreckhorn stood smiling grim-white, for the vapour 
had held snow. How thou fermentest and elaboratest, in 
thy great fermenting-vat and laboratory of an Atmosphere, 
of a World, O Nature!—Or what is Nature? Ha! why 
do I not name thee Gop? Art not thou the ‘Living 
Garment of God’? O Heavens, is it, in very deed, He, 
then, that ever speaks through thee; that lives and loves in 
thee, that lives and loves in me? 

“‘ Fore-shadows, call them rather fore-splendours, of that 
Truth, and Beginning of Truths, fell mysteriously over 
my soul. Sweeter than Dayspring to the Shipwrecked in 
Nova Zembla; ah, like the mother’s voice to her little child 
that strays bewildered, weeping, in unknown tumults; like 
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soft streamings of celestial music to my too-exasperated 
heart, came that Evangel. The Universe is not dead and 
demoniacal, a charnel-house with spectres; but godlike, 
and my Father’s! 

“With other eyes, too, could I now look upon my fellow 
man: with an infinite Love, an infinite Pity. Poor, 
wandering, wayward man! Art thou not tried, and beaten 
with stripes, even as I am? Ever, whether thou bear the 
royal mantle or the beggar’s gabardine, art thou not so 
weary, so heavy-laden; and thy Bed of Rest is but a Grave. 
O my Brother, my Brother, why cannot I shelter thee in 
my bosom, and wipe away all tears from thy eyes! Truly, 
the din of many-voiced Life, which, in this solitude, with 
the mind’s organ, I could hear, was no longer a maddening 
discord, but a melting one; like inarticulate cries, and 
sobbings of a dumb creature, which in the ear of Heaven 
are prayers. The poor Earth, with her poor joys, was now 
my needy Mother, not my cruel Stepdame; Man, with his 
so mad Wants and so mean Endeavours, had become the 
dearer to me; and even for his sufferings and his sins, I now 
first named him Brother. Thus was I standing in the porch 
of that ‘Sanctuary of Sorrow’ ;* by strange, steep ways had 
I too been guided thither; and ere long its sacred gates 
would open, and the ‘ Divine Depth of Sorrow’? lie disclosed 
to me.” 

The Professor says, he here first got eye on the Knot 
that had been strangling him, and straightway could un- 
fasten it, and was free. “A vain interminable controversy”, 
writes he, “touching what is at present called Origin of 
Evil, or some such thing, arises in every soul, since the 
beginning of the world; and in every soul, that would pass 
from idle Suffering into actual Endeavouring, must first be 
put an end to. The most, in our time, have to go content 


1 Rev. vii, 17. 2 See Goethe: Wanderjahre, Chap. x. 
3 See Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, p. 79. 
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with a simple, incomplete enough Suppression of this con- 
troversy; to a few some Solution of it is indispensable. In 
every new era, too, such Solution comes-out in different 
terms; and ever the Solution of the last era has become 
obsolete, and is found unserviceable. For it is man’s nature 
to change his Dialect from century to century; he cannot 
help it though he would. The authentic Church-Catechism 
of our present century has not yet fallen into my hands: 
meanwhile, for my own private behoof, I attempt to eluci- 
date the matter so. Man’s Unhappiness, as I construe, 
comes of his Greatness; it is because there is an Infinite in 
him, which with all his cunning he cannot quite bury under 
the Finite. Will the whole Finance Ministers and Up- 
holsterers and Confectioners of modern Europe undertake, 
in jointstock company, to make one Shoeblack Happy? 
They cannot accomplish it, above an hour or two: for the 
Shoeblack also has a Soul quite other than his Stomach; 
and would require, if you consider it, for his permanent 
satisfaction and saturation, simply this allotment, no more, 
and no less: God’s infinite Universe altogether to himself, 
therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every wish as fast as 
it rose. Oceans of Hochheimer, a Throat like that of 
Ophiuchus:! speak not of them; to the infinite Shoeblack 
they are as nothing. No sooner is your ocean filled, than he 
grumbles that it might have been of better vintage. Try 
him with half of a Universe, of an Omnipotence, he sets 
to quarrelling with the proprietor of the other half, and 
declares himself the most maltreated of men.—Always. 


there is a black spot in our sunshine: it is even, as I said, the 

Shadow of Ourselves. 

~*But the whim we have of Happiness is somewhat thus. 

By certain valuations, and averages, of our own striking, 

we come upon some sort of average terrestrial lot; this we 

fancy belongs to us by nature, and of indefeasible right. It 
1 Constellation of stars, the man holding a serpent. 
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is simple payment of our wages, of our deserts; requires 
neither thanks nor complaint; only such overplus as there 
may be do we account Happiness; any deficit again is 
Misery. Now consider that we have the valuation of our 
own deserts ourselves, and what a fund of Self-conceit there 
is in each of us,—do you wonder that the balance should so 
often dip the wrong way, and many a Blockhead cry: See 
there, what a payment; was ever worthy gentleman so 
used!—I tell thee, Blockhead, it all comes of thy Vanity; 
of what thou fanciest those same deserts of thine to be. 
Fancy that thou deservest to be hanged (as is most likely), 
thou wilt feel it happiness to be only shot: fancy that thou 
deservest to be hanged in a hair-halter, it will be a luxury to 
die in hemp. 

“So true is it, what I then said, that the Fraction of Life 
can_be_ increased in value not_so_much by increasing your 
Numerator as_by lessening your Denominator. Nay, unless 
my Algebra deceive me, Unity itself divided by Zero will 
give Infinity. Make thy claim of wages a zero, then; thou 
hast the world under thy feet. Well did the Wisest of our 
time! write: ‘It is only with Renunciation (Entsagen) that 
Life, properly speaking, can be said to begin’. 

“T asked myself: What is this that, ever since earliest 
years, thou hast been fretting and fuming, and lamenting 
and self-tormenting, on account of? Say it in a word: is 
it not because thou art not Happy? Because the THou 
(sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently honoured, nourished, 
soft-bedded and lovingly cared for? Foolish soul! What 
Act of Legislature was there that thou shouldst be Happy? 
A little while ago thou hadst no right to e at all. What if 
thou wert born and predestined not to be Happy, but to be 
Unhappy! Art thou nothing other than a Vulture, then, 
that fliest through the Universe seeking after somewhat to 


1 Goethe. See Introduction, p. xxi. 
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eat; and shrieking dolefully because carrion enough is not 
given thee? Close thy Byron; open thy Goethe.” 

“Es leuchtet mir ein, 1 see a glimpse of it!” cries he 
elsewhere: “there is in man a HicHer than Love of 
Happiness: he can do without Happiness, and instead 
thereof find Blessedness! Was it not to preach-forth this 
same HicHer that sages and martyrs, the Poet and the 
Priest, in all times, have spoken and suffered; bearing 
testimony, through life and through death, of the Godlike 
that is in Man, and how in the Godlike only has he Strength 
and Freedom? Which God-inspired Doctrine art thou also 
honoured to be taught; O Heavens! and broken with 
manifold merciful Afflictions, even till thou become con- 
trite, and learn it! O, thank thy Destiny for these; thank- 
fully bear what yet remain: thou hadst need of them; the 
Self in thee needed to be annihilated. By benignant fever- 
paroxysms is Life rooting out the deep-seated chronic 
Disease, and triumphs over Death. On the roaring billows 
of Time, thou art not engulfed, but borne aloft into the 
azure of Eternity. Love not Pleasure; love God. This is 
the EverLastTinG YEA, wherein all contradiction is solved: 
wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with him.” 


“But indeed Conviction, were it never so excellent, is 
worthless till it convert itself into Conduct. Nay properly 
Conviction is not possible till then; inasmuch as all Specu- 
lation is by nature endless, formless, a vortex amid vortices: 
only by a felt indubitable certainty of Experience does it 
find any centre to revolve round, and so fashion itself into 
a system. Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that 
‘Doubt of any sort cannot be removed except by Action’.4 
On which ground, too, let him who gropes painfully in 
darkness or uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the 
dawn may ripen into day, lay this other precept well to 


1 Goethe: Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, Book v, chap. XVI. 
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heart, which to me was of invaluable service: ‘Do the Duty 
which lies nearest thee’, which thou knowest to be a Duty! 
Thy second Duty will already have become clearer. 
“May we not say, however, that the hour of Spiritual 
Enfranchisement is even this: When your Ideal World, 
wherein the whole man has been dimly struggling and 
inexpressibly languishing to work, becomes revealed, and 
thrown open; and you discover, with amazement enough, 
like the Lothario in Wilhelm Meister, that your ‘ America 
is here or nowhere’? The Situation that has not its Duty, 
its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes here, in 
this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein 
thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal: work 
it out therefrom; and working, believe, live, be free. Fool! 
the Ideal is in thyself, the impediment too is in thyself: thy 
Condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal 
out of: what matters whether such stuff be of this sort or 
that, so the Form thou give it be heroic, be poetic? O thou 
that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest 
bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein to rule and 
create, know this of a truth: the thing thou seekest is 
already with thee, ‘here or nowhere’, couldst thou only see! 
“But it is with man’s Soul as it was with Nature: the 
beginning of Creation is—Light. ‘Till the eye have vision, 
the whole members are in bonds. Divine moment, when 
over the tempest-tost Soul, as once over the wild-weltering 
Chaos, it is spoken: Let there be Light! Ever to the 
greatest that has felt such moment, is it not miraculous and 
God-announcing; even as, under simpler figures, to the 
simplest and least. The mad primeval Discord is hushed; 
the rudely-jumbled conflicting elements bind themselves 
into separate Firmaments: deep silent rock-foundations are 
built beneath; and the skyey vault with its everlasting 


1 Withelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, Book vit, chap. I 
2 Ibid., Book vit, chap. II. 
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Luminaries above: instead of a dark wasteful Chaos, we 
have a blooming, fertile, heaven-encompassed World. 

“T too could now say to myself: Be no longer a Chaos, 
but a World, or even Worldkin. Produce! Produce! 
Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, 
produce it, in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in 
thee: out with it, then. Up, up! Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. Work while it 
is called Today; for the Night cometh, wherein no man 


can work,’’! : 
Sartor Resartus, U, xi. 
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Or kin to the so incalculable influences of Concealment, 
and connected with still greater things, is the wondrous 
agency of Symbols. In a Symbol there is concealment and 
yet revelation: here therefore, by Silence and by Speech 
acting together, comes a double significance. And if both 
the Speech be itself high, and the Silence fit and noble, how 
expressive will their union be! Thus in many a painted 
Device, or simple Seal-emblem, the commonest Truth 
stands-out to us proclaimed with quite new emphasis. 

“For it is here that Fantasy with her mystic wonderland 
plays into the small prose domain of Sense, and becomes 
incorporated therewith. In the Symbol proper, what we 
can call a Symbol, there is ever, more or less distinctly and 
directly, some embodiment and revelation of the Infinite; 
the Infinite is made to blend itself with the Finite, to 
stand visible, and as it were, attainable there. By Symbols, 
accordingly, is man guided and commanded, made happy, 
made wretched. He everywhere finds himself encompassed 
with Symbols, recognized as such or not recognized: the 
Universe is but one vast Symbol of God; nay if thou wilt 
have it, what is man himself but a Symbol of God; is not 

1 Eccles.) ix, 10. 
6-2 
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all that he does symbolical; a revelation to Sense of the 
mystic god-given force that is in him; a ‘Gospel of Free- 
dom’, which he, the ‘ Messias of Nature’, preaches, as he 
can, by act and word? Nota Hut he builds but is the visible 
embodiment of a Thought; but bears visible record of 
invisible things; but is, in the transcendental sense, sym- 
bolical as well as real. 

‘Of Symbols, however, I remark farther, that they have 
both an extrinsic and intrinsic value; oftenest the former 
only. What, for instance, was in that clouted Shoe, which 
the Peasants bore aloft with them as ensign in their 
Bauernkrieg (Peasants’ War)?! Or in the Wallet-and-staff 
round which the Netherland Gueux, glorying in that nick- 
name of Beggars, heroically rallied and prevailed, though 
against King Philip himself?? Intrinsic significance these 
had none: only extrinsic; as the accidental Standards of 
multitudes more or less sacredly uniting together; in which 
union itself, as above noted, there is ever something mystical 
and borrowing of the Godlike. Under a like category, too, 
stand, or stood, the stupidest heraldic Coats-of-arms; 
military Banners everywhere; and generally all national 
or other sectarian Costumes and Customs: they have no 
intrinsic, necessary divineness, or even worth; but have 
acquired an extrinsic one. Nevertheless through all these 
there glimmers something of a Divine Idea; as through 
military Banners themselves, the Divine Idea of Duty, of 
heroic Daring; in some instances of Freedom, of Right, 
Nay, the highest ensign that men ever met and embraced 
under, the Cross itself, had no meaning save an accidental 
extrinsic one. 

“Another matter it is, however, when your Symbol has 
intrinsic meaning, and is of itself fi¢ that men should unite 
round it. Let but the Godlike manifest itself to Sense; let 
but Eternity look, more or less visibly, through the Time- 

* Revolt of Peasants in Southern Germany, 1524. =? A.D. 1566. 
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Figure (Zeztbild)! Then is it fit that men unite there; and 
worship together before such Symbol; and so from day to 
day, and from age to age, superadd to it new divineness. 

“Of this latter sort are all true Works of Art: in them 
(if thou know a Work of Art from a Daub of Artifice) wilt 
thou discern Eternity looking through Time; the Godlike 
rendered visible. Here too may an extrinsic value gradually 
superadd itself: thus certain I/ads, and the like, have, in 
three-thousand years, attained quite new significance. But 
nobler than all in this kind are the Lives of heroic god- 
inspired Men; for what other Work of Art is so divine? 
In Death too, in the Death of the Just, as the last perfection 
of a Work of Art, may we not discern symbolic meaning? 
In that divinely transfigured Sleep, as of Victory, resting 
over the beloved face which now knows thee no more, read 
(if thou canst for tears) the confluence of Time and 
Eternity, and some gleam of the latter peering through. 

“Highest of all Symbols are those wherein the Artist 
or Poet has risen into Prophet, and all men can recognize 
a present God, and worship the same: I mean religious 
Symbols. Various enough have been such religious Symbols, 
what we call Re/igions; as men stood in this stage of culture 
or the other, and could worse or better body-forth the 
Godlike: some Symbols with a transient intrinsic worth; 
many with only an extrinsic. If thou ask to what height 
man has carried it in this manner, look on our divinest 
Symbol: on Jesus of Nazareth, and his Life, and his 
Biography, and what followed therefrom. Higher has the 
human Thought not yet reached: this is Christianity and 
Christendom; a Symbol of quite perennial, infinite char- 
acter; whose significance will ever demand to be anew 
inquired into, and anew made manifest. 

“But, on the whole, as Time adds much to the sacredness 
of Symbols, so likewise in his progress he at length defaces, 
or even desecrates them; and Symbols, like all terrestrial 
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Garments, wax old. Homer’s Epos! has not ceased to be 
true; yet it is no longer our Epos, but shines in the distance, 
if clearer and clearer, yet also smaller and smaller, like a 
receding Star. It needs a scientific telescope, it needs to be 
reinterpreted and artificially brought near us, before we can 
so much as know that it wasaSun. So likewise a day comes 
when the Runic Thor, with his Eddas,2 must withdraw 
into dimness; and many an African Mumbo-Jumbo? and 
Indian Pawaw’? be utterly abolished. For all things, even 
Celestial Luminaries, much more atmospheric meteors, 
have their rise, their culmination, their decline. 

“Small is this which thou tellest me, that the Royal 
Sceptre is but a piece of gilt-wood; that the Pyx® has 
become a most foolish box, and truly, as Ancient Pistol 
thought, ‘of little price’.6 A right Conjuror might I name 
thee, couldst thou conjure back into these wooden tools the 
divine virtue they once held. 

“Of this thing, however, be certain: wouldst thou plant 
for Eternity, then plant into the deep infinite faculties of 
man, his Fantasy and Heart; wouldst thou plant for Year 
and Day, then plant into his shallow superficial faculties, 
his Self-love and Arithmetical Understanding, what will 
grow there. A Hierarch, therefore, and Pontiff of the 
World will we call him, the Poet and inspired Maker; who, 
Prometheus-like, can shape new Symbols, and bring new 
Fire from Heaven to fix it there. Such too will not always 
be wanting; neither perhaps now are. Meanwhile, as the 
average of matters goes, we account him Legislator and 
wise who can so muchas tell when a Symbol has grown old, 


ane de. 
and gently remove it. Sartor Resartus, Wl, iii. 

1 Epic poem, or its subject. 

2 Thunder-god of the Scandinavians. The two Eddas are medizval 
Icelandic works, containing stories of the Scandinavian gods and 
heroes. Runes are mystical sayings and poems. 

3 Fantastic African god; object of foolish idolatry. 

4 Medicine man of North American Indians. 

5 Vessel in which reserved Eucharist is kept. 8 Henry V, ut, vi. 
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Forrunarus hada wishing Hat, which when he put 
on, and wished himself Anywhere, behold he was There. 
By this means had Fortunatus triumphed over Space, he 
had annihilated Space; for him there was no Where, but 
all was Here. Were a Hatter to establish himself, in the 
Wahngasse of Weissnichtwo, and make felts of this sort 
for all mankind, what a world we should have of it! Still 
stranger, should, on the opposite side of the street, another 
Hatter establish himself; and, as his fellow-craftsman made 
Space-annihilating Hats, make Time-annihilating! Of 
both would I purchase, were it with my last groschen; but 
chiefly of this latter. To clap-on your felt, and, simply by 
wishing that you were Anywhere, straightway to be There! 
Next to clap-on your other felt, and, simply by wishing that 
you were Anywhen, straightway to be Then! ‘This were 
indeed the grander: shooting at will from the Fire-Creation 
of the World to its Fire-Consummation; here historically 
present in the First Century, conversing face to face with 
Paul and Seneca;1 there prophetically in the Thirty-first, 
conversing also face to face with other Pauls and Senecas, 
who as yet stand hidden in the depth of that late Time! 

“Or thinkest thou it were impossible, unimaginable? Is 
the Past annihilated, then, or only past; is the Future non- 
extant, or only future? Those mystic faculties of thine, 
Memory and Hope, already answer: already through those 
mystic avenues, thou the Earth-blinded summonest both 
Past and Future, and communest with them, though as yet 
darkly, and with mute beckonings. The curtains of Y ester- 
day drop down, the curtains of Tomorrow roll up; but 
Yesterday and Tomorrow both are. Pierce through the 
Time-element, glance into the Eternal. Believe what thou 
findest written in the sanctuaries of Man’s Soul, even as all 


1 Roman philosopher (c. B.C. 4—A.D. 65), tutor of Nero. 
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Thinkers, in all ages, have devoutly read it there: that 
Time and Space are not God, but creations of God; that 
with God as it is a universal HeErg, so is it an everlasting 
Now. 

“And seest thou therein any glimpse of IMMORTALITY? 
—O Heaven! Is the white Tomb of our Loved One, who 
died from our arms, and had to be left behind us there, 
which rises in the distance, like a pale, mournfully receding 
Milestone, to tell how many toilsome uncheered miles we 
have journeyed on alone,—but a pale spectral Illusion! Is 
the lost Friend still mysteriously Here, even as we are Here 
mysteriously, with God!—Know of a truth that only the 
‘Time-shadows have perished, or are perishable; that the 
real Being of whatever was, and whatever is, and whatever 
will be, zs even now and forever. This, should it unhappily 
seem new, thou mayest ponder at thy leisure; for the next 
twenty years, or the next twenty centuries: believe it thou 
must; understand it thou canst not. 

“That the Thought-forms, Space and Time, wherein, 
once for all, we are sent into this Earth to live, should 
condition and determine our whole Practical reasonings, 
conceptions, and imagings or imaginings, seems altogether 
fit, just, and unavoidable. But that they should, further- 
more, usurp such sway over pure spiritual Meditation, and 
blind us to the wonder everywhere lying close on us, seems 
nowise so. Admit Space and Time to their due rank as 
Forms of Thought; nay even, if thou wilt, to their quite 
undue rank of Realities; and consider, then, with thyself 
how their thin disguises hide from us the brightest God- 
effulgences! “Thus, were it not miraculous, could I stretch 
forth my hand and clutch the Sun? Yet thou seest me daily 
stretch forth my hand and therewith clutch many a thing, 
and swing it hither and thither. Art thou a grown baby, 
then, to fancy that the Miracle lies in miles of distance, or 
in pounds avoirdupois of weight; and not to see that the 
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true inexplicable God-revealing Miracle lies in this, that 
I can stretch forth my hand at all; that I have free Force 
to clutch aught therewith? Innumerable other of this sort 
are the deceptions, and wonder-hiding stupefactions, which 
Space practises on us. 

“Still worse is it with regard to Time. Your grand anti- 
magician, and universal wonder-hider, is this same lying 
Time. Had we but the Time-annihilating Hat, to put on 
for once only, we should see ourselves in a World of 
Miracles, wherein all fabled or authentic Thaumaturgy, 
and feats of Magic, were outdone. But unhappily we have 
not such a Hat; and man, poor fool that he is, can seldom 
and scantily help himself without one. 

“Were it not wonderful, for instance, had Orpheus,! or 
Amphion,? built the walls of Thebes by the mere sound of 
his Lyre? Yet tell me, Who built these walls of Weiss- 
nichtwo; summoning-out all the sandstone rocks, to dance 
along from the Stembruch (now a huge Troglodyte® 
Chasm, with frightful green-mantled pools); and shape 
themselves into Doric and Ionic pillars, squared ashlar4 
houses and noble streets? Was it not the still higher 
Orpheus, or Orpheuses, who, in past centuries, by the 
divine Music of Wisdom, succeeded in civilizing Man? 
Our highest Orpheus walked in Judea, eighteen hundred 
years ago: his sphere-melody, flowing in wild native tones, 
took captive the ravished souls of men; and, being of a 
truth sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, though now 
with thousandfold accompaniments, and rich symphonies, 
through all our hearts; and modulates, and divinely leads 
them. Is that a wonder, which happens in two hours; and 


1 Son of Apollo, and a famous musician, who descended to Hades 
to rescue his wife Eurydice. 

2 Son of Zeus, and a famous lyrist; said to have charmed the stones 
into their places, by his music, during the building of Thebes. 

3 Prehistoric cave-dwellers. 4 Built of square blocks of stone. 
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does it cease to be wonderful if happening in two million? 
Not only was Thebes built by the music of an Orpheus; 
but without the music of some inspired Orpheus was no 
city ever built, no work that man glories-in ever done. 

“Sweep away the Illusion of Time; glance, if thou have 
eyes, from the near moving-cause to its far-distant Mover: 
The stroke that came transmitted through a whole galaxy 
of elastic balls, was it less a stroke than if the last ball only 
had been struck, and sent flying? O, could I (with the 
- Time-annihilating Hat) transport thee direct from the 
Beginnings to the Endings, how were thy eyesight unsealed, 
and thy heart set flaming in the Light-sea of celestial 
wonder! Then sawest thou that this fair Universe, were it 
in the meanest province thereof, is in very deed the star- 
domed City of God; that through every star, through every 
grass-blade, and most through every Living Soul, the glory 
of a present God still beams. But Nature, which is the 
‘Time-vesture of God, and reveals Him to the wise, hides 
Him from the foolish. ; 

“Again, could anything be more miraculous than an 
actual authentic Ghost? The English Johnson longed, all 
his life, to see one; but could not, though he went to Cock 
Lane, and thence to the church-vaults, and tapped on 
coffins.! Foolish Doctor! Did he never, with the mind’s 
eye as well as with the body’s, look round him into that full 
tide of human Life he so loved; did he never so much as 
look into Himself? The good Doctor was a Ghost, as 
actual and authentic as heart could wish; well-nigh a 
million of Ghosts were travelling the streets by his side. 
Once more I say, sweep away the illusion of Time; com- 
press the threescore years into three minutes: what else 
was he, what else are we? Are we not Spirits, that are 
shaped into a body, into an Appearance; and that fade-away 
again into air and Invisibility? This is no metaphor, it is 

1 See Boswell: Fohnson, year 1763. 
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a simple scientific fact: we start out of Nothingness, take 
figure, and are Apparitions; round us, as round the veriest 
spectre, is Eternity; and to Eternity minutes are as years 
and zons. Come there not tones of Love and Faith, as 
from celestial harp-strings, like the Song of beautified Souls? 
And again, do not we squeak and jibber (in our discordant, 
screech-owlish debatings and recriminatings); and glide 
bodeful, and feeble, and fearful; or uproar (po/tern), and 
revel in our mad Dance of the Dead,—till the scent of the 
morning air summons us to our still Home; and dreamy 
Night becomes awake and Day? Where now is Alexander 
of Macedon: does the steel Host, that yelled in fierce 
battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela,! remain behind him; 
or have they all vanished utterly, even as perturbed Goblins 
must? Napoleon too, and his Moscow Retreats and 
Austerlitz Campaigns! Was it all other than the veriest 
Spectre-hunt; which has now, with its howling tumult that 
made Night hideous, flitted away’—Ghosts! There are 
nigh a thousand-million walking the Earth openly at 
noon-tide; some half-hundred have vanished from it, some 
half-hundred have arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks once. 
“© Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to consider that 
we not only carry each a future Ghost within him; but are, 
in very deed, Ghosts! “hese Limbs, whence had we them; 
this stormy Force; this life-blood with its burning Passion? 
They are dust and shadow; a Shadow-system gathered 
round our Mg; wherein, through some moments or years, 
the Divine Essence’ is to be revealed in the Flesh. That 
warrior on his strong war-horse, fire flashes through his 
eyes; force dwells in his arm and heart: but warrior and 
war-horse are a vision; a revealed Force, nothing more. 
Stately they tread the Earth, as if it were a firm substance: 
fool! the Earth is but a film; it cracks in twain, and warrior 


1 Towns in Asia Minor. By his victories here in 333 and 331 B.c. 
Alexander overthrew Darius and the Persian Empire. 
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and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sounding. Plum- 
met’s? Fantasy herself will not follow them. A little while 
ago, they were not; a little while, and they are not, their 
very ashes are not. 

“So has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the 
end. Generation after generation takes to itself the Form 
of a Body; and forth-issuing from Cimmerian Night,? on 
Heaven’s mission APPEARS. What Force and Fire is in each 
he expends: one grinding in the mill of Industry; one 
hunter-like climbing the giddy Alpine heights of Science; 
one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war 
with his fellow:—and then the Heaven-sent is recalled; 
his earthly Vesture falls away, and soon even to Sense 
becomes a vanished Shadow. Thus, like some wild-flaming, 
wild-thundering train of Heaven’s Artillery, does this 
mysterious Manxkrnp thunder and flame, in long-drawn, 
quick-succeeding grandeur, through the unknown Deep. 
Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we 
emerge from the Inane; haste stormfully across the as- 
tonished Earth; then plunge again into the Inane. Earth’s 
mountains are levelled, and her seas filled up, in our 
passage: can the Earth, which is but dead and a vision, resist 
Spirits which have reality and are alive? On the hardest 
adamant some footprint of us is stamped-in; the last Rear 
of the host will read traces of the earliest Van. But whence? 
—O Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; Faith knows not; 
only that it is through Mystery to Mystery, from God and 
to God. 

We are such stuff 


As Dreams are made on, and our little Life 
Is rounded with a sleep!’’? 


Sartor Resartus, Il, viii. 


* Cimmerians—mentioned by Homer as living in perpetual 
darkness. 
2 Tempest, IV, i, 156. 


RELIGION ss 
I+ is well said, in every sense, that a man’s religion is the 
chief fact with regard to him. A man’s, or a nation of men’s. 
By religion I do not mean here the church-creed which he 
professes, the articles of faith which he will sign and, in 
words or otherwise, assert; not this wholly, in many cases 
not this at all. We see men of all kinds of professed creeds 
attain to almost all degrees of worth or worthlessness under 
each or any of them. This is not what I call religion, this 
profession and assertion; which is often only a profession 
and assertion from the outworks of the man, from the mere 
argumentative region of him, if even so deep as that. But 
the thing a man does practically believe (and this is often 
enough without asserting it even to himself, much less to 
others); the thing a man does practically lay to heart, and 
know for certain, concerning his vital relations to this 
mysterious Universe, and his duty and destiny there, that 
is in all cases the primary thing for him, and creatively 
determines all the rest. That is his re/zgion; or, it may be, 
his mere scepticism and no-religion: the manner it is in 
which he feels himself to be spiritually related to the Unseen 
World or No-World; and I say, if you tell me what that 
is, you tell me to a very great extent what the man is, what 
the kind of things he will do is. On Heroes, lect. 1. 


SCEPTICISM 


‘Tue Eighteenth was a Sceptical Century; in which little 
word there is a whole Pandora’s Box of miseries. Scepticism 
means not intellectual Doubt alone, but moral Doubt; all 
sorts of zfidelity, insincerity, spiritual paralysis. Perhaps, 
in few centuries that one could specify since the world 
began, was a life of Heroism more difficult for a man. That 
was not an age of Faith,—an age of Heroes! The very 
possibility of Heroism had been, as it were, formally 
abnegated in the minds of all. Heroism was gone forever; 
Triviality, Formulism and Commonplace were come for- 
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ever. The “age of miracles” had been, or perhaps had not 
been; but it was not any longer. An effete world; wherein 
Wonder, Greatness, Godhood could not now dwell;—in 
one word, a godless world! 

How mean, dwarfish are their ways of thinking, in this. 
time,—compared not with the Christian Shakespeares and 
Miltons, but with the old Pagan Skalds,! with any species 
of believing men! The living Tree Igdrasil,? with the 
melodious prophetic waving of its world-wide boughs, deep- 
rooted as Hela, has died-out into the clanking of a World- 
Macuine. “Tree” and “Machine”: contrast these two 
things. I, for my share, declare the world to be no machine! 
I say that it does not go by wheel-and-pinion “motives”, 
self-interests, checks, balances; that there is something far 
other in it than the clank of spinning-jennies, and parlia- 
mentary majorities; and, on the whole, that it is not a 
machine at all!—The old Norse Heathen hada truer notion 
of God’s-world than these poor Machine-Sceptics: the old 
Heathen Norse were sincere men. But for these poor 
Sceptics there was no sincerity, no truth. Half-truth and 
hearsay was called truth. Truth, for most men, meant 
plausibility; to be measured by the number of votes you 
could get. They had lost any notion that sincerity was 
possible, or of what sincerity was. How many Plausibilities 
asking, with unaffected surprise and the air of offended 
virtue, What! am not I sincere? Spiritual Paralysis, I say, 
nothing left but a Mechanical life, was the characteristic of 
that century. For the common man, unless happily he 
stood below his century and belonged to another prior one, 
it was impossible to be a Believer, a Hero; he lay buried, 
unconscious, under these baleful influences. To the strongest 
man, only with infinite struggle and confusion was it 
possible to work himself half-loose; and lead as it were, in 
an enchanted, most tragical way, a spiritual death-in-life, 
and be a Half-Hero! 


1 Ancient Norse poets and minstrels. 2 See p. 96. 
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Scepticism is the name we give to all this; as the-chief 
symptom, as the chief origin of all this. Concerning which 
so much were to be said! It would take many Discourses, 
not a small fraction of one Discourse, to state what one 
feels about that Eighteenth Century and its ways. As 
indeed this, and the like of this, which we now call 
Scepticism, is precisely the black malady and life-foe, 
against which all teaching and discoursing since man’s life 
began has directed itself: the battle of Belief against Un- 
belief is the never-ending battle! Neither is it in the way 
of crimination that one would wish to speak. Scepticism, 
for that century, we must consider as the decay of old ways 
of believing, the preparation afar off for new better and 
wider ways,—an inevitable thing. We will not blame men 
for it; we will lament their hard fate. We will understand 
that destruction of old forms is not destruction of everlasting 
substances; that Scepticism, as sorrowful and hateful as we 
see it, is not an end but a beginning. 

This I do say, and would wish all men to know and lay 
to heart, that he who discerns nothing but Mechanism in 
the Universe has in the fatalest way missed the secret of the 
Universe altogether. That all Godhood should vanish out 
of men’s conception of this Universe seems to me precisely 
the most brutal error,—I will not disparage Heathenism 
by calling it a Heathen error,—that men could fall into. 
It is not true; it is false at the very heart of it. A man who 
thinks so will think wrong about all things in the world; 
this original sin will vitiate all other conclusions he can 
form. One might call it the most lamentable of delusions, 
—not forgetting Witchcraft itself! Witchcraft worshipped 
at least a living Devil; but this worships a dead iron Devil; 
no God, not even a Devil!—Whatsoever is noble, divine, 
inspired, drops thereby out of life. There remains every- 
where in life a despicable caput-mortuum; the mechanical 
hull, all soul fled out of it. How can a man act heroically? 
The “ Doctrine of Motives” will teach him that it is, under 
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more or less disguise, nothing but a wretched love of 
Pleasure, fear of Pain; that Hunger, of applause, of cash, 
of whatsoever victual it may be, is the ultimate fact of man’s 
life. Atheism, in brief;—which does indeed frightfully 
punish itself. The man, I say, is become spiritually a 
paralytic man; this god-like Universe a dead mechanical 
steam-engine, all working by motives, checks, balances, 
and I know not what; wherein, as in the detestable belly of 
some Phalaris’-Bull of his own contriving, he the poor 


Phalaris! sits miserably dying! On Hones come 


IGDRASIL 


I 11Kz, too, that representation the Norse Poets have of 
the Tree Igdrasil. All Life is figured by them as a Tree. 
Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of Existence, has its roots deep-down 
in the kingdoms of Hela or Death; its trunk reaches up 
heaven-high, spreads its boughs over the whole Universe: 
it is the Tree of Existence. At the foot of it, in the Death- 
kingdom, sit three Nornas, Fates,—the Past, Present, 
Future; watering its roots from the Sacred Well. Its 
“boughs”, with their buddings and disleafings,—events, 
things suffered, things done, catastrophes,—stretch through 
all lands and times. Is not every leaf of it a biography, every 
fibre there an act or word? Its boughs are Histories of 
Nations. The rustle of it is the noise of Human Existence, 
onwards from of old. It grows there, the breath of Human 
Passion rustling through it;—or stormtost, the stormwind 
howling through it like the voice of all the gods. It is 
Igdrasil, the Tree of Existence. It is the past, the present, 
and the future; what was done, what is doing, what will be 
done; “the infinite conjugation of the verb To do”’, 


On Heroes, lect. I. 


1 Tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily in sixth century B.c. who tor- 
tured his victims by roasting them in a brazen bull. 


cul 
MAN 


“ce 

ik the eye of vulgar Logic what is man? Anomnivorous 
Biped that wears Breeches. To the eye of Pure Reason 
what ishe? A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. Round 
his mysterious Me, there lies, under all those wool-rags, 
a Garment of Flesh (or of Senses), contextured in the Loom 
of Heaven; whereby he is revealed to his like, and dwells 
with them in Unron and Drvisron; and sees and fashions 
for himself a Universe, with azure Starry Spaces, and long 
Thousands of Years. Deep-hidden is he under that strange 
Garment; amid Sounds and Colours and Forms, as it were, 
swathed-in, and inextricably over-shrouded: yet it is sky- 
woven, and worthy of a God. Stands he not thereby in the 
centre of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities? He 
feels; power has been given him to know, to believe; nay 
does not the spirit of Love, free in its celestial primeval 
brightness, even here, though but for moments, look 
through? Well said Saint Chrysostom, with his lips of gold, 
‘the true SHEKINAH is Man’: where else is the Gon’s- 
PRESENCE manifested not to our eyes only, but to our hearts, 
as in our fellow-man?”’ 


NATURE 


Ss ysTEM of Nature! To the wisest man, wide as is his 
vision, Nature remains of quite infinite depth, of quite 
infinite expansion; and all Experience thereof limits itself 
to some few computed centuries and measured square- 
miles. The course of Nature’s phases, on this our little 
fraction of a Planet, is partially known to us: but who knows 
what deeper courses these depend on; what infinitely 
larger Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle revolves on? 
To the Minnow every cranny and pebble, and quality and 
accident, of its little native Creek may have become 
familiar: but does the Minnow understand the Ocean 
1 Circle moving round another circle. 


Sartor Resartus, I, X. 


BC 7 
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Tides and periodic Currents, the Trade-winds, and Mon- 
soons, and Moon’s Eclipses; by all which the condition of 
its little Creek is regulated, and may, from time to time 
(unmiraculously enough), be quite overset and reversed? 
Such a Minnow is Man; his Creek this Planet Earth; his 
Ocean the immeasurable All; his Monsoons and periodic 
Currents the mysterious Course of Providence through 
fEons of Kons. 

“We speak of the Volume of Nature: and trulya Volume 
it is—whose Author and Writer is God. To read it! Dost 
thou, does man, so much as well know the Alphabet 
thereof? With its Words, Sentences, and grand descriptive 
Pages, poetical and philosophical, spread out through Solar 
Systems, and Thousands of Years, we shall not try thee. 
It is a Volume written in celestial hieroglyphs, in the true 
Sacred-writing; of which even Prophets are happy that 
they can read here a line and there a line. As for your 
Institutes, and Academies of Science, they strive bravely; 
and, from amid the thick-crowded, inextricably inter- 
twisted hieroglyphic writing, pick-out, by dextrous com- 
bination, some Letters in the vulgar Character, and there- 
from put together this and the other economic Recipe, of - 
high avail in Practice. ‘That Nature is more than some | 
boundless Volume of such Recipes, or huge, well-nigh inex- 
haustible Domestic-Cookery Book, of which the wholesecret 
will in this manner one day evolve itself, the fewest dream.” 


Sartor Resartus, I, viii. 


WAR 


W uart, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the 
net-purport and upshot of war? To my own knowledge, 
for example, there dwell and toil, in the British village of 
Dumdrudge, usually some five-hundred souls. From these, 
by certain ‘Natural Enemies’ of the French, there are 
successively selected, during the French war, say thirty 
able-bodied men: Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has 
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suckled and nursed them: she has, not without difficulty 
and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained 
them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, 
another hammer, and the weakest can stand under thirty 
stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much weeping and 
swearing, they are selected; all dressed in red; and shipped 
away, at the public charges, some two-thousand miles, or 
say only to the south of Spain; and fed there till wanted. 
And now to that same spot, in the south of Spain, are thirty 
similar French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in like 
manner wending: till at length, after infinite effort, the 
two parties come into actual juxtaposition; and Thirty 
stands fronting Thirty, each with a gun in his hand. 
Straightway the word ‘Fire!’ is given: and they blow the 
souls out of one another; and in place of sixty brisk useful 
craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcasses, which it must 
bury, and anew shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel? 
Busy as the Devil is, not the smallest! They lived far 
enough apart; were the entirest strangers; nay, in so wide 
a Universe, there was even, unconsciously, by Commerce, 
some mutual helpfulness between them. How then? 
Simpleton! their Governors had fallen-out; and, instead of 
shooting one another, had the cunning to make these poor 
blockheads shoot.—Alas, so is it in Deutschland, and 
hitherto in all other lands; still as of old, ‘what devilry 
soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay the piper!’1—In that 
fiction of the English Smollett, it is true, the final Cessation 
of War is perhaps prophetically shadowed forth; where the 
two Natural Enemies, in person, take each a Tobacco-pipe, 
filled with Brimstone; light the same, and smoke in one 
another’s faces, till the weaker gives in: but from such 
predicted Peace-Era, what blood-filled trenches, and con- 
tentious centuries, may still divide us!” 

Sartor Resartus, Ut, viii. 

1 Horace, Ep. I, il, 14. 
7-2 
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GREAT MEN 


Antp those dull millions, who, as a dull flock, roll hither 
and thither, whithersoever they are led; and seem all 
sightless and slavish, accomplishing, attempting little save 
what the animal instinct in its somewhat higher kind might 
teach, To keep themselves and their young ones alive,— 
are scattered here and there superior natures, whose eye Is 
not destitute of free vision, nor their heart of free volition. 
These latter, therefore, examine and determine, not what 
others do, but what it is right to do; towards which, and 
which only, will they, with such force as is given them, 
resolutely endeavour: for if the Machine, living or inani- 
mate, is merely fed, or desires to be fed, and so works; the 
Person can wi//, and so do. These are properly our Men, 
our Great Men; the guides of the dull host,—which 
follows them as by an irrevocable decree. They are the 
chosen of the world: they had this rare faculty not only of 
“supposing” and “inclining to think”, but of knowimg and 
believing; the nature of their being was, that they lived not 
by Hearsay, but by clear Vision; while others hovered and 
swam along, in the grand Vanity-fair of the World, blinded 
by the mere Shows of things, these saw into the Things — 
themselves, and could walk as men having an eternal 
loadstar, and with their feet on sure paths. Thus was there 
a Reality in their existence; something of a perennial 
character; in virtue of which indeed it is that the memory 
of them is perennial. Whoso belongs only to his own age, 
and reverences only zts gilt Popinjays or soot-smeared 
Mumbojumbos, must needs die with it: though he have 
been crowned seven times in the Capitol, or seventy and 
seven times, and Rumour have blown his praises to all the 
four winds, deafening every ear therewith,—it avails not; 
there was nothing universal, nothing eternal in him; he 
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must fade away, even as the Popinjay gildings and Scare- 
crow-apparel, which he could not see through. The great 
man does, in good truth, belong to his own age; nay, more 
so than any other man; being properly the synopsis and 
epitome of such age with its interests and influences: but 
belongs likewise to all ages, otherwise he is not great. What 
was transitory in him passes away; and an immortal part 
remains, the significance of which is in strict speech in- 
exhaustible,—as that of every rea/ object is. Aloft, 
conspicuous, on his enduring basis, he stands there, serene, 
unaltering; silently addresses to every new generation a 
new lesson and monition. Well is his Life worth writing, 
worth interpreting; and ever, in the new dialect of new 
times, of re-writing and re-interpreting. 


Boswell’s Life of Fohnson (1832). 


Universal History, the history of what man has accom- 
plished in this world, is at bottom the History of the Great 
Men who have worked here. ‘They were the leaders of 
men, these great ones; the modellers, patterns, and in a 
wide sense creators, of whatsoever the general mass of men 
contrived to do or to attain; all things that we see standing 
accomplished in the world are properly the outer material 
result, the practical realization and embodiment, of 
Thoughts that dwelt in the Great Men sent into the world: 
the soul of the whole world’s history, it may justly be 
considered, were the history of these. Too clearly it is a 
topic we shall do no justice to in this place! 

One comfort is, that Great Men, taken up in any way, 
are profitable company. We cannot look, however im- 
perfectly, upon a great man, without gaining something 
by him. He is the living light-fountain, which it is good 
and pleasant to be near. The light which enlightens, which 
has enlightened the darkness of the world; and this not as 
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a kindled lamp only, but rather asa natural luminary shining 
by the gift of Heaven; a flowing light-fountain, as I say, 
of native original insight, of manhood and heroic nobleness; 
—in whose radiance all souls feel that it is well with them. 

In all times and places, the hero has been worshipped. 
It will ever be so. We all love great men; love, venerate 
and bow-down submissive before great men: nay can we 
honestly bow-down to anything else? Ah, does not every 
true man feel that he is himself made higher by doing 
reverence to what is really above him? No nobler or more 
blessed feeling dwells in man’s heart. And to me it is very 
cheering to consider that no sceptical logic, or general 
triviality, insincerity and aridity of any Time and its in- 
fluences can destroy this noble inborn loyalty and worship 
that isin man. In times of unbelief, which soon have to 
become times of revolution, much down-rushing, sorrow- 
ful decay and ruin is visible to everybody. For myself in 
these days, I seem to see in this indestructibility of Hero- 
worship the everlasting adamant lower than which the 
confused wreck of revolutionary things cannot fall. The 
confused wreck of things crumbling and even crashing and 
tumbling all round us in these revolutionary ages, will get 
down so far; o farther. It is an eternal corner-stone, from 
which they can begin to build themselves up again. That 
man, in some sense or other, worships Heroes; that we all 
of us reverence and must ever reverence Great Men: this 
is, to me, the living rock amid all rushings-down whatso- 
ever;—the one fixed point in modern revolutionary history, 
otherwise as if bottomless and shoreless. 


On Heroes, lect. 1. 
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Iw vain thou deniest it”, says the Professor; “‘thou art 
my Brother. Thy very Hatred, thy very Envy, those 
foolish Lies thou tellest of me in thy splenetic humour: 
what is all this but an inverted Sympathy? Were I a Steam- 
engine, wouldst thou take the trouble to tell lies of me? 
Not thou! I should grind all unheeded, whether badly or 
well. 

“Wondrous truly are the bonds that unite us one and 
all; whether by the soft binding of Love, or the iron 
chaining of Necessity, as we like to choose it. More than 
once have I said to myself, of some perhaps whimsically 
strutting Figure, such as provokes whimsical thoughts: 
“Wert thou, my little Brotherkin, suddenly covered-up 
within the largest imaginable Glass-bell,—what a thing it 
were, not for thyself only, but for the world! Post Letters, 
more or fewer, from all the four winds, impinge against 
thy Glass walls, but have to drop unread: neither from 
within comes there question or response into any Postbag; 
thy Thoughts fall into no friendly ear or heart, thy Manu- 
facture into no purchasing hand: thou art no longer a 
circulating venous-arterial Heart, that, taking and giving, 
circulatest through all Space and all Time: there has a Hole 
fallen-out in the immeasurable, universal World-tissue, 
which must be darned-up again!’ 

“Such venous-arterial circulation, of Letters, verbal 
Messages, paper and other Packages, going out from him 
and coming in, are a blood-circulation, visible to the eye: 
but the finer nervous circulation, by which all things, the 
minutest that he does, minutely influence all men, and the 
very look of his face blesses or curses whomso it lights on, 
and so generates ever new blessing or new cursing: all this 
you cannot see, but only imagine. I say, there is not a red 
Indian, hunting by Lake Winnipic, can quarrel with his 
squaw, but the whole world must smart for it: will not the 
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price of beaver rise? It is a mathematical fact that the 
casting of this pebble from my hand alters the centre of 
gravity of the Universe. 

“Tf now an existing generation of men stand so woven 
together, not less indissolubly does generation with genera- 
tion. Hast thou ever meditated on that word, Tradition: 
how we inherit not Life only, but all the garniture and 
form of Life; and work, and speak, and even think and 
feel, as our Fathers, and primeval grandfathers, from the 
beginning, have given it us?’—Who printed thee, for 
example, this unpretending Volume on the Philosophy of 
Clothes? Not the Herren Stillschweigen and Company; 
but Cadmus of Thebes,! Faust of Mentz,? and innumer- 
able others whom thou knowest not. Had there been no 
Meesogothic Ul fila,® there had been no English Shakespeare, 
or a different one. Simpleton! it was Tubalcain4 that made 
thy very Tailor’s needle, and sewed that court-suit of thine. 

“Yes, truly, if Nature is one, and a living indivisible 
whole, much more is Mankind, the Image that reflects and 
creates Nature, without which Nature were not. As pal- 
pable life-streams in that wondrous Individual Mankind, 
among so many life-streams that are not palpable, flow on 
those main-currents of what we call Opinion; as preserved 
in Institutions, Polities, Churches, above all in Books. 
Beautiful it is to understand and know that a Thought did 
never yet die; that as thou, the originator thereof, hast 
gathered it and created it from the whole Past, so thou wilt 
transmit it to the whole Future. It is thus that the heroic 
heart, the seeing eye of the first times, still feels and sees in 
us of the latest; that the Wise Man stands ever encompassed, 
and spiritually embraced, by a cloud of witnesses and 
brothers; and there is a living, literal Communion of Saints, 
wide as the World itself, and as the History of the World. 


1 Legendary founder of Thebes, introduced alphabet to Greece. 
* German printer with Gutenberg, fifteenth century. 
° Gothic bishop; translator of the Bible (311-81). 4 See p. 165. 
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“Noteworthy also, and serviceable for the progress of 
this same Individual, wilt thou find his subdivision into 
Generations. Generations are as the Days of toilsome 
Mankind: Death and Birth are the vesper and the matin 
bells, that summon Mankind to sleep, and to rise refreshed 
for new advancement. What the Father has made, the Son 
can make and enjoy; but has also work of his own ap- 
pointed him. Thus all things wax, and roll onwards; Arts, 
Establishments, Opinions, nothing is completed, but ever 
completing. Newton has learned to see what Kepler saw; 
but there is also a fresh heaven-derived force in Newton; 
he must mount to still higher points of vision.t So too the 
Hebrew Lawgiver? is, in due time, followed by an Apostle 
of the Gentiles.? In the business of Destruction, as this 
also is from time to time a necessary work, thou findest a 
like sequence and perseverance: for Luther it was as yet 
hot enough to stand by that burning of the Pope’s Bull;# 
Voltaire could not warm himself at the glimmering ashes, 
but required quite other fuel. Thus likewise, I note, the 
English Whig has, in the second generation, become an 
English Radical; who, in the third again, it is to be hoped, 
will become an English Rebuilder. Find Mankind where 
thou wilt, thou findest it in living movement, in progress 
faster or slower: the Phcenix soars aloft, hovers with out- 
stretched wings, filling Earth with her music; or, as now, 
she sinks, and with spheral swan-song immolates herself in 
flame, that she may soar the higher and sing the clearer.” 


Sartor Resartus, It, vii. 


1 Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) developed and completed the work 
of the German scientist Kepler (1571-1630) in connection with the 
laws of attraction. 

2 Moses. 3 St Paul. 

4 The Pope’s Bull commanding Luther’s works to be burned was 
itself burned by Luther at Wittenberg, 1520. 

5 Voltaire attacked not only the Pope, but the Bible and Christianity 
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THE AGE OF MACHINERY 


W ere we required to characterize this age of ours by any 
single epithet, we should be tempted to call it, not an 
Heroical, Devotional, Philosophical, or Moral Age, but, 
above all others, the Mechanical Age. It is the Age of 
Machinery, in every outward and inward sense of that 
word; the age which, with its whole undivided might, 
forwards, teaches and practises the great art of adapting 
means to ends. Nothing is now done directly, or by hand; 
all is by rule and calculated contrivance. For the simplest 
operation, some helps and accompaniments, some cunning 
abbreviating process is in readiness. Our old modes of 
exertion are all discredited, and thrown aside. On every 
hand, the living artisan is driven from his workshop, to 
make room for a speedier, inanimate one. The shuttle drops 
from the fingers of the weaver, and falls into iron fingers 
that ply it faster. The sailor furls his sail, and lays down his 
oar; and bids a strong, unwearied servant, on vaporous 
wings, bear him through the waters. Men have crossed 
oceans by steam; the Birmingham Fire-king has visited the 
fabulous East; and the genius of the Cape, were there any 
Camoens! now to sing it, has again been alarmed, and with 
far stranger thunders than Gama’s.2 There is no end to 
machinery. Even the horse is stripped of his harness, and 
finds a fleet fire-horse yoked in his stead. Nay, we have an 
artist that hatches chickens by steam; the very brood-hen is 
to be superseded! For all earthly, and for some unearthly 
purposes, we have machines and mechanic furtherances; 
for mincing our cabbages; for casting us into magnetic 
1 Portuguese poet (c. 1524-80). 


2 Portuguese navigator (c. 1460-1524), rounded Cape of Good 
Hope 1497-8. 
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sleep. We remove mountains, and make seas our smooth 
_ highway; nothing can resist us. We war with rude Nature; 
and, by our resistless engines, come off always victorious, 
and loaded with spoils. 

What wonderful accessions have thus been made, and 
are still making, to the physical power of mankind; how 
much better fed, clothed, lodged, and, in all outward 
respects, accommodated, men now are, or might be, by a 
given quantity of labour, is a grateful reflection which 
forces itself on every one. What changes, too, this addi- 
tional power is introducing into the Social System; how 
wealth has more and more increased, and at the same time 
gathered itself more and more into masses, strangely 
altering the old relations, and increasing the distance 
between the rich and the poor, will be a question for 
Political Economists, and a much more complex and 
important one than any they have yet engaged with. But 
leaving these matters for the present, let us observe how 
the mechanical genius of our time has diffused itself into 
quite other provinces. Not the external and physical alone 
is now managed by machinery, but the internal and spiritual 
also. Here too nothing follows its spontaneous course, 
nothing is left to be accomplished by old, natural methods. 
Everything has its cunningly devised implements, its pre- 
established apparatus; it is not done by hand, but by 
machinery. Thus we have machines for Education: 
Lancastrian machines; Hamiltonian machines;! monitors, 
maps and emblems. Instruction, that mysterious com- 
muning of Wisdom with Ignorance, is no longer an in- 
definable tentative process, requiring a study of individual 
aptitudes, and a perpetual variation of means and methods, 
to attain the same end; but a secure, universal, straight- 
forward business, to be conducted in the gross, by proper 


1 James Hamilton (1775-1829), author of a system for teaching 
languages. 
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mechanism, with such intellect as comes to hand. Then, 
we have Religious machines, of all imaginable varieties; 
the Bible-Society, professing a far higher and heavenly 
structure, is found, on inquiry, to be altogether an earthly 
contrivance; supported by collection of moneys, by 
fomenting of vanities, by puffing, intrigue and chicane; 
a machine for converting the Heathen. It is the same in all 
other departments. Has any man, or any society of men, 
a truth to speak, a piece of spiritual work to do; they can 
nowise proceed at once and with the mere natural organs, 
but must first call a public meeting, appoint committees, 
issue prospectuses, eat a public dinner; in a word, construct 
or borrow machinery, wherewith to speak it and do it. 
Without machinery they were hopeless, helpless; a colony 
of Hindoo weavers squatting in the heart of Lancashire. 
Mark, too, how every machine must have its moving power, 
in some of the great currents of society; every little sect 
among us, Unitarians, Utilitarians, Anabaptists, Phreno- 
logists, must have its Periodical, its monthly or quarterly 
Magazine;—hanging out, like its windmill, into the 
popularis aura, to grind meal for the society. 

With individuals, in like manner, natural strength avails 
little. No individual now hopes to accomplish the poorest 
enterprise single-handed, and without mechanical aids; he 
must make interest with some existing corporation, and 
till his field with their oxen. In these days, more emphatic- 
ally than ever, “to live, signifies to unite with a party, or 
to make one”. Philosophy, Science, Art, Literature, all 
depend on machinery. No Newton, by silent meditation, 
now discovers the system of the world from the falling of 
an apple; but some quite other than Newton stands in his 
Museum, his Scientific Institution, and behind whole 
batteries of retorts, digesters and galvanic piles imperatively 
“interrogates Nature”’,—who, however, shows no haste to 
answer. In defect of Raphaels, and Angelos, and Mozarts, 
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we have Royal Academies of Painting, Sculpture, Music; 
whereby the languishing spirit of Art may be strengthened, 
as by the more generous diet of Public Kitchen. Literature, 
too, has its Paternoster-row mechanism, its Trade-dinners, 
its Editorial conclaves, and huge subterranean, puffing 
bellows; so that books are not only printed, but, in a great 
measure, written and sold, by machinery. National culture, 
spiritual benefit of all sorts, is under the same management. 
No Queen Christina,! in these times, needs to send for her 
Descartes; no King Frederick for his Voltaire,? and pain- 
fully nourish him with pensions and flattery: any sovereign 
of taste, who wishes to enlighten his people, has only to 
impose a new tax, and with the proceeds establish Philo- 
sophic Institutes. Hence the Royal and Imperial Societies, 
the Bibliothéques, Glyptothéques, T’echnothéques, which 
front us in all capital cities; like so many well-finished hives, 
to which it is expected the stray agencies of Wisdom will 
swarm of their own accord, and hive and make honey. In 
like manner, among ourselves, when it is thought that 
religion is declining, we have only to vote half a million’s 
worth of bricks and mortar, and build new churches. In 
Ireland, it seems they have gone still farther; having 
actually established a “‘ Penny-a-week-Purgatory-Society”’! 
Thus does the Genius of Mechanism stand by to help us in 
all difficulties and emergencies; and, with his iron back, 
bears all our burdens. Signs of the Times (1829). 


MECHANISM AND POLITICS 


N OWHERE, for example, is the deep, almost exclusive 
faith we have in Mechanism, more visible than in the 
Politics of this time. Civil government does, by its nature, 

1 Queen of Sweden (1626-89). Descartes, the French philosopher 


and mathematician (1596-1650), stayed at her court from 1649 till his 


death. 
2 King of Prussia (1712-86), patron of Voltaire from 1749 to 1753. 
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include much that is mechanical, and must be treated 
accordingly. We term it indeed, in ordinary language, the 
Machine of Society, and talk of it as the grand working 
wheel from which all private machines must derive, or to 
which they must adapt, their movements. Considered 
merely as a metaphor, all this is well enough; but here, as 
in so many other cases, the “foam hardens itself into a 
shell”, and the shadow we have wantonly evoked stands 
terrible before us, and will not depart at our bidding. 
Government includes much also that is not mechanical, 
and cannot be treated mechanically; of which latter truth, 
as appears to us, the political speculations and exertions of 
our time are taking less and less cognizance. 

Nay, in the very outset, we might note the mighty 
interest taken in mere political arrangements, as itself the 
sign of a mechanical age. The whole discontent of Europe 
takes this direction. The deep, strong cry of all civilized 
nations,—a cry which, every one now sees, must and will 
be answered, is: Give us a reform of Government! A good 
structure of legislation, a proper check upon the executive, 
a wise arrangement of the judiciary, is a// that is wanting 
for human happiness. The Philosopher of this age is not a 
Socrates, a Plato, a Hooker, or Taylor, who inculcates on 
men the necessity and infinite worth of moral goodness, 
the great truth that our happiness depends on the mind 
which is within us, and not on the circumstances which 
are without us; but a Smith,! a De Lolme,? a Bentham,’ 
who chiefly inculcates the reverse of this,—that our happi- 
ness depends entirely on external circumstances; nay, that 
the strength and dignity of the mind within us is itself the 


+ Adam Smith (1723-90), British political economist; author of 
the Wealth of Nations. 

2 Jean Louis Delolme (1740-1806), Swiss writer, author of standard 
work on the English constitution. 


* Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), British lawyer and philosopher, 
leader of the utilitarians. See p. xxx. 
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creature and consequence of these. Were the laws, the 
government, in good order, all were well with us; the rest 
would care for itself! Dissentients from this opinion, ex- 
pressed or implied, are now rarely to be met with; widely 
and angrily as men differ in its application, the principle is 
admitted by all. 

Equally mechanical, and of equal simplicity, are the 
methods proposed by both parties for completing or securing 
this all-sufficient perfection of arrangement. It is no longer 
the moral, religious, spiritual condition of the people that is 
our concern, but their physical, practical, economical con- 
dition, as regulated by public laws. Thus is the Body- 
politic more than ever worshipped and tended; but the 
Soul-politic less than ever. Love of country, in any high or 
generous sense, in any other than an almost animal sense, 
or mere habit, has little importance attached to it in such 
reforms, or in the opposition shown them. Men are to be 
guided only by their self-interests. Good government is a 
good balancing of these; and, except a keen eye and appetite 
for self-interest, requires no virtue in any quarter. To both 
parties it is emphatically a machine: to the discontented, 
a “taxing-machine”’; to the contented, a “machine for 
securing property’. Its duties and its faults are not those 
of a father, but of an active parish-constable. 

Thus it is by the mere condition of the machine; by 
preserving it untouched, or else by reconstructing it, and 
oiling it anew, that man’s salvation as a social being is to be 
insured and indefinitely promoted. Contrive the fabric of 
law aright, and without further effort on your part, that 
divine spirit of Freedom which all hearts venerate and long 
for, will of herself come to inhabit it; and under her healing 
wings every noxious influence will wither, every good and 
salutary one more and more expand. Nay, so devoted are 
we to this principle, and at the same time so curiously 
mechanical, that a new trade, specially grounded on it, has 
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arisen among us, under the name of “Codification”’, or 
code-making in the abstract; whereby any people, for a 
reasonable consideration, may be accommodated with a 
patent code;—more easily than curious individuals with 
patent breeches, for the people does of need to be measured 


first. Signs of the Times (1829). 


CONDITION OF ENGLAND IN 1842 


‘Te condition of England, on which many pamphlets are 
now in the course of publication, and many thoughts un- 
published are going on in every reflective head, is justly 
regarded as one of the most ominous, and withal one of the 
strangest, ever seen in this world. England is full of wealth, 
of multifarious produce, supply for human want in every 
kind; yet England is, dying of inanition. With unabated 
bounty the land of England blooms and grows; waving 
with yellow harvests; thick-studded with workshops, in- 
dustrial implements, with fifteen millions of workers, 
understood to be the strongest, the cunningest and the 
willingest our Earth ever had; these men are here; the 
work they have done, the fruit they have realized is here, 
abundant, exuberant on every hand of us: and behold, some 
baleful fiat as of Enchantment has gone forth, saying, 
“Touch it not, ye workers, ye master-workers, ye master- 
idlers; none of you can touch it, no man of you shall be the 
better for it; this is enchanted fruit!” On the poor workers 
such fiat falls first, in its rudest shape; but on the rich 
master-workers too it falls; neither can the rich master- 
idlers, nor any richest or highest man escape, but all are like 
to be brought low with it, and made “poor” enough, in the 
money sense or a far fataller one. 

Of these successful skilful workers some two millions, 
it is now counted, sit in Workhouses, Poor-law Prisons; 
or have “out-door relief” flung over the wall to them,— 
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the workhouse Bastille being filled to bursting, and the 
strong Poor-law broken asunder by a stronger. They sit 
there, these many months now; their hope of deliverance 
as yet small. In workhouses, pleasantly so-named, because 
work cannot be done in them. Twelve hundred thousand 
workers in England alone; their cunning right-hand lamed, 
lying idle in their sorrowful bosom; their hopes, outlooks, 
share of this fair world, shut in by narrow walls. They sit 
there, pent up, as in a kind of horrid enchantment; glad to 
be imprisoned and enchanted, that they may not perish 
starved. The picturesque Tourist, in a sunny autumn day, 
through this bounteous realm of England, descries the 
Union Workhouse on his path. “Passing by the Work- 
house of St Ives in Huntingdonshire, on a bright day last 
autumn”’, says the picturesque Tourist, “I saw sitting on 
wooden benches, in front of their Bastille and within their 
ring-wall and its railings, some half-hundred or more of 
these men. Tall robust figures, young mostly or of middle 
age; of honest countenance, many of them thoughtful and 
even intelligent-looking men. They sat there, near by one 
another; but in a kind of torpor, especially in a silence, 
which was very striking. In silence: for, alas, what word 
was to be said? An Earth all lying round, crying, Come 
and till me, come and reap me;—yet we here sit enchanted! 
In the eyes and brows of these men hung the gloomiest ex- 
pression, not of anger, but of grief and shame and manifold 
inarticulate distress and weariness; they returned my glance 
with a glance that seemed to say, ‘Do not look at us. We 
sit enchanted here, we know not why. The Sun shines and 
the Earth calls; and, by the governing Powers and Im- 
potences of this England, we are forbidden to obey. It is 
impossible, they tell us!’ There was something that 
reminded me of Dante’s Hell in the look of all this; and 
I rode swiftly away.” 
1 Carlyle in 1842. 
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So many hundred thousands sit in workhouses: and 
other hundred thousands have not yet got even work- 
houses; and in thrifty Scotland itself, in Glasgow or 
Edinburgh City, in their dark lanes, hidden from all but 
the eye of God, and of rare Benevolence the minister of 
God, there are scenes of woe and destitution and desolation, 
such as, one may hope, the Sun never saw before in the 
most barbarous regions where men dwelt. Competent 
witnesses, the brave and humane Dr Alison, who speaks 
what he knows, whose noble Healing Art in his charitable 
hands becomes once more a truly sacred one, report these 
things for us: these things are not of this year, or of last 
year, have no reference to our present state of commercial 
stagnation, but only to the common state. Not in sharp 
fever-fits, but in chronic gangrene of this kind is Scotland 
suffering. A Poor-law, any and every Poor-law, it may be 
observed, is but a temporary measure; an anodyne, not a 
remedy: Rich and Poor, when once the naked facts of their 
condition have come into collision, cannot long subsist 
together on a mere Poor-law. True enough:—and yet, 
human beings cannot be left to die! Scotland too, till 
something better come, must have a Poor-law, if Scotland 
is not to be a byword among the nations.” O, what a waste 
is there; of noble and thrice-noble national virtues; peasant 
Stoicisms, Heroisms; valiant manful habits, soul of a 
Nation’s worth,—which all the metal of Potosi? cannot 
purchase back; to which the metal of Potosi, and all you 
can buy with 7t, is dross and dust! 

Why dwell on this aspect of the matter? It is too 
indisputable, not doubtful now to any one. Descend where 
you will into the lower class, in Town or Country, by what 
avenue you will, by Factory Inquiries, Agricultural 
Inquiries, by Revenue Returns, by Mining-Labourer 


1 W. P. Alison (1790-1859), physician of Edinburgh. 
2° 1 Kings, ix, 7. 3 Province of Bolivia, famous for silver mines. 
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Committees, by opening your own eyes and looking, the 
same sorrowful result discloses itself: you have to admit that 
the working body of this rich English Nation has sunk or 
is fast sinking into a state, to which, all sides of it considered, 
there was literally never any parallel. At Stockport Assizes 
—and this too has no reference to the present state of trade, 
being of date prior to that,—a Mother and a Father are 
arraigned and found guilty of poisoning three of their 
children, to defraud a “burial-society” of some £3. 85. due 
on the death of each child: they are arraigned, found guilty; 
and the official authorities, it is whispered, hint that per- 
haps the case is not solitary, that perhaps you had better not 
probe farther into that department of things.! This is in 
the autumn of 1841; the crime itself is of the previous year 
or season. “Brutal savages, degraded Irish”, mutters the 
idle reader of Newspapers; hardly lingering on this incident. 
Yet it is an incident worth lingering on; the depravity, 
savagery and degraded Irishism being never so well ad- 
mitted. In the British land, a human Mother and Father, 
of white skin and professing the Christian religion, had 
done this thing; they, with their Irishism and necessity and 
savagery, had been driven to do it. Such instances are like 
the highest mountain apex emerged into view; under which 
lies a whole mountain region and land, not yet emerged. 
A human Mother and Father had said to themselves, What 
shall we do to escape starvation? We are deep sunk here, 
in our dark cellar; and help is far.—Yes, in the Ugolino 
Hunger-tower” stern things happen; best-loved little Gaddo 
fallen dead on his Father’s knees!—The Stockport Mother 
and Father think and hint: Our poor little starveling Tom, 
who cries all day for victuals, who will see only evil and not 
good in this world: if he were out of misery at once; he well 
1 Incident reported in The Times, October 20, 1840. 


2 Count Ugolino of Pisa, imprisoned and starved to death by the 
Ghibellines (1288). See Dante: Inferno, XXXII. 
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dead, and the rest of us perhaps kept alive? It is thought, 
and hinted; at last it is done. And now Tom being killed, 
and all spent and eaten, Is it poor little starveling Jack that 
must go, or poor little starveling Willf—What a committee 
of ways and means! 

In starved sieged cities, in the uttermost doomed ruin 
of old Jerusalem fallen under the wrath of God, it was 
prophesied and said, “The hands of the pitiful women have 
sodden their own children”.! The stern Hebrew imagina- 
tion could conceive no blacker gulf of wretchedness; that 
was the ultimatum of degraded god-punished man. And 
we here, in modern England, exuberant with supply of all 
kinds, besieged by nothing if it be not by invisible Enchant- 
ments, are we reaching that?—How come these things? 
Wherefore are they, wherefore should they be? 


Nor are they of the St Ives workhouses, of the Glasgow 
lanes, and Stockport cellars, the only unblessed among us. 
This successful industry of England, with its plethoric 
wealth, has as yet made nobody rich; it is an enchanted 
wealth, and belongs yet to nobody. We might ask, Which 
of us has it enriched? We can spend thousands where we 
once spent hundreds; but can purchase nothing good with 
them. In Poor and Rich, instead of noble thrift and plenty, 
there is idle luxury alternating with mean scarcity and 
inability. We have sumptuous garnitures for our Life, but 
have forgotten to /ve in the middle of them. It is an 
enchanted wealth; no man of us can yet touch it. The class 
of men who feel that they are truly better off by means of 
it, let them give us their name! 

Many men eat finer cookery, drink dearer liquors,— 
with what advantage they can report, and their Doctors 
can: but in the heart of them, if we go out of the dyspeptic 
stomach, what increase of blessedness is there? Are they 

1 Lamentations, iv, 10. 
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better, beautifuller, stronger, braver? Are they even what 
they call “happier”? Do they look with satisfaction on 
more things and human faces in this God’s-Earth; do more 
things and human faces look with satisfaction on them? 
Not so. Human faces gloom discordantly, disloyally on one 
another. Things, if it be not mere cotton and iron things, 
are growing disobedient to man. The Master Worker is 
enchanted, for the present, like his Workhouse Workman; 
clamours, in vain hitherto, for a very simple sort of 
“Liberty”: the liberty “to buy where he finds it cheapest, 
to sell where he finds it dearest”. With guineas jingling 
in every pocket, he was no whit richer; but now, the very 
guineas threatening to vanish, he feels that he is poor 
indeed. Poor Master Worker! Andthe Master Unworker, 
is not he ina still fataller situation? Pausing amid his game- 
preserves, with awful eye,—as he well may! Coercing 
fifty-pound tenants;! coercing, bribing, cajoling; doing 
what he likes with his own. His mouth full of loud 
futilities, and arguments to prove the excellence of his 
Corn-law; and in his heart the blackest misgiving, a 
desperate half-consciousness that his excellent Corn-law is 
indefensible, that his loud arguments for it are of a kind to 
strike men too literally dumb. 

To whom, then, is this wealth of England wealth? Who 
is it that it blesses; makes happier, wiser, beautifuller, in 
any way better? Who has got hold of it, to make it fetch 
and carry for him, like a true servant, not like a false mock- 
servant; to do him any real service whatsoever? As yet 
no one. We have more riches than any Nation ever had 
before; we have less good of them than any Nation ever 
had before. Our successful industry is hitherto unsuccess- 
ful; a strange success, if we stop here! In the midst of 
plethoric plenty, the people perish; with gold walls, and full 


1 Occupiers liable to this rent were included in the franchise by the 
Reform Bill of 1832. 
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barns, no man feels himself safe or satisfied. Workers, 
Master Workers, Unworkers, all men, come to a pause; 
stand fixed, and cannot farther. Fatal paralysis spreading 
inwards, from the extremities, in St Ives workhouses, in 
Stockport cellars, through all limbs, as if towards the heart 
itself. Have we actually got enchanted, then; accursed by 


? : 
UALS gods Past and Present, 1, i 


(i) UNBELIEF 

But, it is said, our religion is gone: we no longer believe 
in St Edmund,! no longer see the figure of him “on the 
rim of the sky”’, minatory or confirmatory! God’s absolute 
Laws, sanctioned by an eternal Heaven and an eternal Hell, 
have become Moral Philosophies, sanctioned by able com- 
putations of Profit and Loss, by weak considerations of 
Pleasures of Virtue and the Moral Sublime.? 

It is even so. To speak in the ancient dialect, we “have 
forgotten God” ;—in the most modern dialect and very 
truth of the matter, we have taken up the Fact of this 
Universe as it zs zot. We have quietly closed our eyes to the 
eternal Substance of things, and opened them only to the 
Shows and Shams of things. We quietly believe this Uni- 
verse to be intrinsically a great unintelligible PERHaPs; 
extrinsically, clear enough, it is a great, most extensive 
Cattlefold and Workhouse, with most extensive Kitchen- 
ranges, Dining-tables,—whereat he is wise who can find 
a place! All the truth of this Universe is uncertain; only 
the profit and loss of it, the pudding and praise of it, are 
and remain very visible to the practical man. 

There is no longer any God for us! God’s Laws are 
become a Greatest-Happiness Principle,? a Parliamentary 

1 Saxon king and martyr (841-c. 870). 
* Moral-Sense Philosophy of Shaftesbury (1670-1713) and 


Hutcheson (1694-1746), which taught the unity of the Good and 
the Beautiful. 


3 Utilitarians, see Introduction, p. xxx. 
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Expediency: the Heavens overarch us only as an Astro- 
nomical ‘Time-keeper; a butt for Herschel-telescopes! to 
shoot science at, to shoot sentimentalities at:—in our and 
old Jonson’s dialect, man has lost the sou/ out of him; and 
now, after the due period,—begins to find the want of it! 
This is verily the plague-spot; centre of the universal Social 
Gangrene, threatening all modern things with frightful 
death. To him that will consider it, here is the stem, with 
its roots and taproot, with its world-wide upas-boughs? and 
accursed poison-exudations, under which the world lies 
writhing in atrophy and agony. You touch the focal- 
centre of all our disease, of our frightful nosology of 
diseases, when you lay your hand on this. There is no 
religion; there is no God; man has lost his soul, and vainly 
seeks antiseptic salt. Vainly: in killing Kings, in passing 
Reform Bills, in French Revolutions, Manchester Insur- 
rections, is found no remedy. The foul elephantine leprosy, 
alleviated for an hour, reappears in new force and desperate- 
ness next hour. 

For actually this is mot the real fact of the world; the 
world is not made so, but otherwise!—Trruly, any Society 
setting out from this No-God hypothesis will arrive at a 
result or two. The Unveracities, escorted, each Unveracity 
of them by its corresponding Misery and Penalty; the 
Phantasms, and Fatuities, and ten-years Corn-Law 
Debatings, that shall walk the Earth at noonday,—must 
needs be numerous. The Universe bezmg intrinsically a 
Perhaps, being too probably an “infinite Humbug”, why 
should any minor Humbug astonish us? It is all according 
to the order of Nature; and Phantasms riding with huge 
clatter along the streets, from end to end of our existence, 
astonish nobody. Enchanted St Ives’ Workhouses and 
Joe-Manton® Aristocracies; giant Working Mammonism 


‘1 Sir John Herschel (1792-1871), famous astronomer. 
2 Poison tree of Malaya. §* Famous gun-maker (1766-1835). 
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near strangled in the partridge-nets of giant-looking Idle 
Dilettantism,—this, in all its branches, in its thousand 
thousand modes and figures, is a sight familiar to us. 


Past and Present, Ul, i. 


(ii) MAMMONISM 


There zs one Reality among so many Phantasms; about 
one thing we are entirely in earnest: The making of money. 
Working Mammonism does divide the world with idle 
game-preserving Dilettantism:—thank Heaven that there 
is even a Mammonism, azything we are in earnest about! 
Idleness is worst, Idleness alone is without hope: work 
earnestly at anything, you will by degrees learn to work at 
almost all things. There is endless hope in work, were it 
even work at making money. 

‘True, it must be owned, we for the present, with our 
Mammon-Gospel, have come to strange conclusions. We 
call it a Society; and go about professing openly the totallest 
separation, isolation. Our life is not a mutual helpfulness; 
but rather, cloaked under due laws-of-war, named “fair 
competition” and so forth, it isa mutual hostility. We have 
profoundly forgotten everywhere that Cash-payment is not 
the sole relation of human beings; we think, nothing 
doubting, that zt absolves and liquidates all engagements of 
man. “My starving workers?” answers the rich Mill- 
owner: “Did not I hire them fairly in the market? Did 
I not pay them, to the last sixpence, the sum covenanted 
for? What have I to do with them more?”—Verily 
Mammon-worship is a melancholy creed. When Cain, for 
his own behoof, had killed Abel, and was questioned, 
“Where is thy brother?” he too made answer, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Did I not pay my brother Ais wages, the 


thing he had merite ? 4 
8 ited from me Past and Present, 11, ii. 
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(ii) DILETTANTISM 


But after all, the Gospel of Dilettantism, producing a 
Governing Class who do not govern, nor understand in 
the least that they are bound or expected to govern, is still 
mournfuller than that of Mammonism. Mammonism, as 
we said, at least works; this goes idle. Mammonism has 
seized some portion of the message of Nature to man; and 
seizing that, and following it, will seize and appropriate 
more and more of Nature’s message: but Dilettantism has 
missed it wholly. “Make money”: that will mean withal, 
“Do work in order to make money.” But, “‘Go gracefully 
idle in Mayfair”, what does or can that mean? An idle, 
game-preserving and even corn-lawing Aristocracy, in such 
an England as ours: has the world, if we take thought of it, 
ever seen such a phenomenon till very lately? Can it long 
continue to see such? 

Accordingly the impotent, insolent Donothingism in 
Practice, and Saynothingism in Speech, which we have to 
witness on that side of our affairs, is altogether amazing. 
A Corn-Law demonstrating itself openly, for ten years or 
more, with “arguments” to make the angels, and some 
other classes of creatures, weep! For men are not ashamed 
to rise in Parliament and elsewhere, and speak the things 
they do vot think. “Expediency”, “Necessities of Party”’, 
&c. &c.! It is not known that the Tongue of Man is a 
sacred organ; that Man himself is definable in Philosophy 
as an “Incarnate Word” ;1 the Word not there, you have 
no Man.there either, but a Phantasm instead! In this way 
it is that Absurdities may live long enough,—still walking, 
and talking for themselves, years and decades after the brains 
are quite out! How are “the knaves and dastards” ever to 
be got “arrested” at that rate?— 

“No man in this fashionable London of yours”, friend 


1 The Adyos.of the Stoics and Neo-Platonists. 
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Sauerteig! would say, “speaks a plain word to me. Every 
man feels bound to be something more than plain; to be 
pungent withal, witty, ornamental. His poor fraction of 
sense has to be perked into some epigrammatic shape, that 
it may prick into me;—perhaps (this is the commonest) to 
be topsy-turvied, left standing on its head, that I may 
remember it the better! Such grinning inanity is very sad 
to the soul of man. Human faces should not grin on one 
like masks; they should look on one like faces! I love 
honest laughter, as I do sunlight; but not dishonest: most 
kinds of dancing too; but the St Vitus kind? not at all! 
A fashionable wit, ach Himmel, if you ask, Which, he or 
a Death’s-head, will be the cheerier company for me? pray 
send not him!” 

Insincere Speech, truly, is the prime material of insincere 
Action. Action hangs, as it were, dissolved in Speech, in 
‘Thought whereof Speech is the shadow; and precipitates 
itself therefrom. The kind of Speech in a man betokens the 
kind of Action you will get from him. Our Speech, in these 
modern days, has become amazing. Johnson complained, 
“Nobody speaks in earnest, Sir; there is no serious con- 
versation”’.® ‘To us all serious speech of men, as that of 
Seventeenth-Century Puritans, T’welfth-Century Catho- 
lics, German Poets of this Century, has become jargon, 
more or less insane. Cromwell was mad and a quack; 
Anselm,’ Becket, Goethe, ditto, ditto. 


Perhaps few narratives in History or Mythology are 
more significant than that Moslem one, of Moses and the 
Dwellers by the Dead Sea. A tribe of men dwelt on the 


1 Imaginary philosopher, cf. Teufelsdréckh. 

2 St Vitus (martyred under Diocletian) was supposed to cure all 
epileptic diseases. 

3 See Boswell’s Fohnson, year 1776. 

4 Archbishop of Canterbury (1033-1109). 
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shores of that same Asphaltic Lake; and having forgotten, 
as we are all too prone to do, the inner facts of Nature, 
and taken up with the falsities and outer semblances of it, 
were fallen into sad conditions,—verging indeed towards a 
certain far deeper Lake. Whereuponit pleased kind Heaven 
to send them the Prophet Moses, with an instructive word 
of warning, out of which might have sprung “remedial 
measures” not a few. But no: the men of the Dead Sea 
discovered, as the valet-species always does in heroes or 
prophets, no comeliness in Moses; listened with real 
tedium to Moses, with light grinning, or with splenetic 
sniffs and sneers, affecting even to yawn; and signified, in 
short, that they found him a humbug, and even a bore. 
Such was the candid theory these men of the Asphalt Lake 
formed to themselves of Moses, That probably he was a 
humbug, that certainly he was a bore. 

Moses withdrew; but Nature and her rigorous veracities 
did not withdraw. The men of the Dead Sea, when we next 
went to visit them, were all “changed into Apes”’;! sitting 
on the trees there, grinning now in the most wnaffected 
manner; gibbering and chattering very genuine nonsense; 
finding the whole Universe now a most indisputable 
Humbug! The Universe has become a Humbug to these 
Apes who thought it one. There they sit and chatter, to 
this hour: only, I believe, every Sabbath there returns to 
them a bewildered half-consciousness, half-reminiscence; 
and they sit, with their wizened smoke-dried visages, and 
such an air of supreme tragicality as Apes may; looking 
out through those blinking smoke-bleared eyes of theirs, 
into the wonderfullest universal smoky Twilight and un- 
decipherable disordered Dusk of Things; wholly an Un- 
certainty, Unintelligibility, they and it; and for commentary 
thereon, here and there an unmusical chatter or mew:— 
truest, tragicallest Humbug conceivable by the mind of 

1 Sale’s Koran (Introduction). 
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man or ape! They made no use of their souls; and so have 
lost them. Their worship on the Sabbath now is to roost 
there, with unmusical screeches, and half-remember that 
they had souls. 

Didst thou never, O Traveller, fall in with parties of 
this tribe? Meseems they are grown somewhat numerous 


In our day. Past and Present, Il, iii. 


(iv) THE ARISTOCRACY 


The Working Aristocracy; Mill-owners, Manufac- 
turers, Commanders of Working Men: alas, against them 
also much shall be brought in accusation; much,—and the 
freest Trade in Corn, total abolition of Tariffs, and utter- 
most “‘Increase of Manufactures” and “Prosperity of 
Commerce”, will permanently mend no jot of it. The 
Working Aristocracy must strike into a new path; must 
understand that money alone is zof the representative either 
of man’s success in the world, or of man’s duties to man; 
and reform their own selves from top to bottom, if they 
wish England reformed. England will not be habitable 
long, unreformed. 

The Working Aristocracy—Yes, but on the threshold 
of all this, it is again and again to be asked, What of the 
Idle Aristocracy? Again and again, What shall we say of 
the Idle Aristocracy, the Owners of the Soil of England; 
whose recognized function is that of handsomely consuming 
the rents of England, shooting the partridges of England, 
and as an agreeable amusement (if the purchase-money and 
other conveniences serve), dilettante-ing in Parliament and 
Quarter-Sessions for England? We will say mournfully, 
in the presence of Heaven and Earth,—that we stand 
speechless, stupent, and know not what to say! That a class 
of men entitled to live sumptuously on the marrow of the 
earth; permitted simply, nay entreated, and as yet entreated 
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in vain, to do nothing at all in return, was never heretofore 
seen on the face of this Planet. That such a class is tran- 
sitory, exceptional, and, unless Nature’s Laws fall dead, 
cannot continue. That it has continued now a moderate 
while; has, for the last fifty years, been rapidly attaining its 
state of perfection. That it will have to find its duties and 
do them; or else that it must and will cease to be seen on the 
face of this Planet, which is a Working one, not an Idle 
one. 


A High Class without duties to do is like a tree planted 
on precipices; from the roots of which all the earth has been 
crumbling. Nature owns no man who is not a Martyr 
withal. Is there a man who pretends to live luxuriously 
housed up; screened from all work, from want, danger, 
hardship, the victory over which is what we name work;— 
he himself to sit serene, amid down-bolsters and appliances, 
and have all his work and battling done by other men? 
And such man calls himself a mob/e-man? His fathers 
worked for him, he says; or successfully gambled for him: 
here he sits; professes, not in sorrow but in pride, that he 
and his have done no work, time out of mind. It is the law 
of the land, and is thought to be the law of the Universe, 
that he, alone of recorded men, shall have no task laid on 
him, except that of eating his cooked victuals, and not 
flinging himself out of window. Once more I will say, 
there was no stranger spectacle ever shown under this Sun. 
A veritable fact in our England of the Nineteenth Century. 
His victuals he does eat: but as for keeping in the inside of 
the window,—have not his friends, like me, enough to do? 
Truly, looking at his Corn-Laws, Game-Laws, Chandos- 
Clauses, Bribery-Elections and much else, you do shudder 
over the tumbling and plunging he makes, held back by the 

1 Lord Chandos moved the extension of the franchise to occupiers 
liable to a rent of £50 (1831). 
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lapels and coatskirts; only a thin fence of window-glass 
before him,—and in the street mere horrid iron spikes! 
My sick brother, as in hospital-maladies men do, thou 
dreamest of Paradises and Eldorados, which are far from 
thee. ‘Cannot I do what I like with my own?” Gracious 
Heaven, my brother, this that thou seest with those sick 
eyes is no firm Eldorado, and Corn-Law Paradise of 
Donothings, but a dream of thy own fevered brain. It isa 
glass-window, I tell thee, so many stories from the street; 
where are iron spikes and the law of gravitation! 

What is the meaning of nobleness, if this be “noble’’? 
In a valiant suffering for others, not in a slothful making 
others suffer for us, did nobleness ever lie. The chief of 
men is he who stands in the van of men; fronting the peril 
which frightens back all others; which, if it be not van- 
quished, will devour the others. Every noble crown is, and 
on Earth will for ever be, a crown of thorns. ‘The Pagan 
Hercules, why was he accounted a hero? Because he had 
slain Nemean Lions, cleansed Augean Stables, undergone 
‘Twelve Labours only not too heavy for a god. In modern, 
as in ancient and all societies, the Aristocracy, they that 
assume the functions of an Aristocracy, doing them or not, 
have taken the post of honour; which is the post of difficulty, — 
the post of danger,—of death, if the difficulty be not over- 
come. I/ faut payer de sa vie. Why was our life given us, 
if not that we should manfully give it? Descend, O Do- 
nothing Pomp; quit thy down-cushions; expose thyself to 
learn what wretches feel, and how to cure it! The Czar of 
Russia became a dusty toiling shipwright;! worked with 
his axe in the Docks of Saardam; and his aim was small to 
thine. Descend thou: undertake this horrid “living chaos 
of Ignorance and Hunger” weltering round thy feet; say, 
“T will heal it, or behold I will die foremost in it”. Such 
is verily the law. Everywhere and everywhen a man has 

1 Peter the Great (1672-1725). 
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to “pay with his life”; to do his work, as a soldier does, at 
the expense of life. In no Piepowder earthly Court? can 
you sue an Aristocracy to do its work, at this moment: 
but in the Higher Court, which even 7t calls “Court of 
Honour”, and which is the Court of Necessity withal, and 
the eternal Court of the Universe, in which all Fact comes 
to plead, and every Human Soul is an apparitor,—the 
Aristocracy is answerable, and even now answering, there. 


Past and Present, 1, vii. 


(v) THE WORKERS 


“But what is to be done with our manufacturing popu- 
lation, with our agricultural, with our ever-increasing 
population?” cry many.—Aye, what? Many things can 
be done with them, a hundred things, and a thousand things, 
—had we once got a soul, and begun to try. This one thing, 
of doing for them by “underselling all people”’, and filling 
our own bursten pockets and appetites by the road; and 
turning over all care for any “population”, or human or 
divine consideration except cash only, to the winds, with 
a “Laissez-faire” and the rest of it: this is evidently not 
the thing. Farthing cheaper per yard? No great Nation 
can stand on the apex of such a pyramid; screwing itself 
higher and higher; balancing itself on its great-toe! Can 
England not subsist without being above all people in 
working? England never deliberately purposed such a 
thing. If England work better than all people, it shall be 
well. England, like an honest worker, will work as well as 
she can; and hope the gods may allow her to live on that 
basis. Laissez-faire and much else being once well dead, 
how many “impossibles” will become possible! ‘They are 
impossible, as cotton-cloth at two-pence an ell was—till 
men set about making it. The inventive genius of great 
England will not for ever sit patient with mere wheels and 

1 Court held at fairs to settle disputes between hawkers. 
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pinions, bobbins, straps and billy-rollerst whirring in the 
head of it. The inventive genius of England is not a 
Beaver’s, or a Spinner’s or Spider’s genius: it is a AZan’s 
genius, I hope, with a God over him! 

Laissez-faire, Supply-and-demand,—one begins to be 
weary of all that. Leave all to egoism, to ravenous greed 
of money, of pleasure, of applause:—it is the Gospel of 
Despair! Man zs a Patent-Digester, then: only give him 
Free Trade, Free digesting-room; and each of us digest 
what he can come at, leaving the rest to Fate! My un- 
happy brethren of the Working Mammonism, my un- 
happier brethren of the Idle Dilettantism, no world was 
ever held together in that way for long. A world of mere 
Patent-Digesters will soon have nothing to digest: such 
world ends, and by Law of Nature must end, in “over- 
population” ;? in howling universal famine, “‘impossibility”’, 
and suicidal madness, as of endless dog-kennels run rabid. 
Supply-and-demand shall do its full part, and Free Trade 
shall be free as air;—thou of the shotbelts, see thou forbid 
it not, with those paltry, worse than Mammonish swindleries 
and Sliding-scales of thine, which are seen to be swindleries 
for all thy canting, which in times like ours are very 
scandalous to see! And Trade never so well freed, and all 
Tariffs settled or abolished, and Supply-and-demand in full 
operation,—let us all know that we have yet done nothing; 
that we have merely cleared the ground for doing. 


Past and Present, 1, ix. 


(vi) PAUPERISM 


Undoubtedly our grand primary concern is the Home 
Office, and its Irish Giant named of Despair. When the 
Home Office begins dealing with this Irish Giant, which 
it is vitally urgent for us the Home Office should straightway 


1 Part of cotton machine. 
* Doctrine of Malthus; see Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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do, it will find its duties enlarged to a most unexpected 
extent, and, as it were, altered from top to bottom. A 
changed time now when the question is, What to do with 
three millions of paupers (come upon you for food, since 
you have no work for them) increasing at a frightful rate 
per day? Home Office, Parliament, King, Constitution 
will find that they have now, if they will continue in this 
world long, got a quite immense new question and con- 
tinually-recurring set of questions. That huge question of 
the Irish Giant, with his Scotch and English Giant- 
Progeny advancing open-mouthed upon us, will, as I cal- 
culate, change from top to bottom not the Home Office 
only but all manner of Offices and Institutions whatsoever, 
and gradually the structure of Society itself. I perceive, 
it will make us a new Society, if we are to continue a 
Society at all. For the alternative is not, Stay where we 
are, or change? But Change, with new wise effort fit for 
the new time, to true and wider nobler National Life; or 
Change, by indolent folding of the arms, as we are now 
doing, in horrible anarchies and convulsions to Dissolution, 
to National Death, or Suspended-animation? Suspended- 
animation itself is a frightful possibility for Britain: this 
Anarchy whither all Europe has preceded us, where all 
Europe is now weltering, would suit us as ill as any! The 
question for the British Nation is: Can we work our course 
pacifically, on firm land, into the New Era; or must it be, 
for us too, as for all the others, through black abysses of 
Anarchy, hardly escaping, if we do with all our struggles 
escape, the jaws of eternal Death? 

For Pauperism, though it now absorbs its high figure of 
millions annually, is by no means a question of money only, 
but of infinitely higher and greater than all conceivable 
money. If our Chancellor of the Exchequer had a For- 
tunatus’ purse, and miraculous sacks of Indian meal that 
would stand scooping from forever,—I say, even on these 
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terms Pauperism could not be endured; and it would vitally 
concern all British Citizens to abate Pauperism, and never 
rest till they had ended it again. Pauperism is the general 
leakage through every joint of the ship that is rotten. Were 
all men doing their duty, or even seriously trying to do it, 
there would be no Pauper. Were the pretended Captains 
of the world at all in the habit of commanding; were the 
pretended Teachers of the world at all in the habit of 
teaching,—of admonishing said Captains among others, and 
with sacred zeal apprising them to what p/ace such neglect 
was leading,—how could Pauperism exist? Pauperism 
would lie far over the horizon; we should be lamenting and 
denouncing quite inferior sins of men, which were only 
tending afar off towards Pauperism. A true Captaincy; a 
true Teachership, either making all men and Captains know 
and devoutly recognize the eternal law of things, or else 
breaking its own heart, and going about with sackcloth 
round its loins, in testimony of continual sorrow and protest, 
and prophecy of God’s vengeance upon such a course of 
things: either of these divine equipments would have saved 
us; and it is because we have neither of them that we are 
come to such a pass! 

We may depend upon it, where there is a Pauper, there 
is a sin; to make one Pauper there go many sins. Pauperism 
is our Social Sin grown manifest; developed from the state 
of a spiritual ignobleness, a practical impropriety and base 
oblivion of duty, to an affair of the ledger. Here is not now 
an unheeded sin against God; here is a concrete ugly hulk 
of Beggary demanding that you should buy Indian meal for 
it. Men of reflection have long looked with a horror for 
which there was no response in the idle public, upon 
Pauperism; but the quantity of meal it demands has now 
awakened men of no reflection to consider it. Pauperism is 
the poisonous dripping from all the sins, and putrid un- 
veracities and godforgetting greedinesses and devil-serving 
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cants and jesuitisms, that exist among us. Not one idle 
Sham lounging about Creation upon false pretences, upon 
means which he has not earned, upon theories which he 
does not practise, but yields his share of Pauperism some- 
where or other. His sham-work oozes down; finds at last 
its issue as human Pauperism,—in a human being that by 
those false pretences cannot live. The Idle Workhouse, 
now about to burst of overfilling, what is it but the scan- 
dalous poison-tank of drainage from the universal Stygian 
quagmire of our affairs? Workhouse Paupers; immortal 
sons of Adam rotted into that scandalous condition, subter- 
slavish, demanding that you would make slaves of them as 
an unattainable blessing! My friends, I perceive the quag- 
mire must be drained, or we cannot live. And farther, I 
perceive, this of Pauperism is the corner where we must 
begin,—the levels all pointing thitherward, the possibilities 
lying all clearly there. On that Problem we shall find that 
innumerable things, that all things whatsoever hang. By 
courageous steadfast persistence in that, I can foresee 
Society itself regenerated. In the course of long strenuous 
centuries, I can see the State become what it is actually 
bound to be, the keystone of a most real “Organization of 
Labour”,—and on this Earth a world of some veracity, 
and some heroism, once more worth living in! 

Latter Day Pamphlets, wv. 


REMEDIES 


How true is that old Fable of the Sphinx, who sat by 
the wayside, propounding her riddle to the passengers, 
which if they could not answer she destroyed them! Such 
a Sphinx is this Life of ours, to all men and societies of men. 
Nature, like the Sphinx, is of womanly celestial loveliness 
and tenderness; the face and bosom of a goddess, but ending 
in claws and the body of a lioness. There is in her a celestial 
beauty—which means celestial order, pliancy to wisdom; 
9-2 
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but there is also a darkness, a ferocity, fatality, which are 
infernal. She is a goddess, but one not yet disimprisoned; 
one still half-imprisoned,—the articulate, lovely still en- 
cased in the inarticulate, chaotic. How true! And does 
she not propound her riddles to us? Of each man she asks 
daily, in mild voice, yet with a terrible significance, 
“Knowest thou the meaning of this Day? What thou canst 
do To-day; wisely attempt to do?” Nature, Universe, 
Destiny, Existence, howsoever we name this grand un- 
nameable Fact in the midst-of which we live and struggle, 
is as a heavenly bride and conquest to the wise and brave, 
to them who can discern her behests and do them; a 
destroying fiend to them who cannot. Answer her riddle, 
it is well with thee. Answer it not, pass on regarding it not, 
it will answer itself; the solution for thee is a thing of teeth 
and claws; Nature is a dumb lioness, deaf to thy pleadings, 
fiercely devouring. Thou art not now her victorious bride- 
groom; thou art her mangled victim, scattered on the 
precipices, as a slave found treacherous, recreant, ought to 
be and must. 

With Nations it is as with individuals: Can they rede 
the riddle of Destiny? This English Nation, will it get to 
know the meaning of zts strange new To-day? Is there 
sense enough extant, discoverable anywhere or anyhow, in 
our united twenty-seven million heads to discern the same; 
valour enough in our twenty-seven million hearts to dare 
and do the bidding thereof? It will be seen!— 

The secret of gold Midas!, which he with his long ears 
never could discover, was, That he had offended the 
Supreme Powers;—that he had parted company with the 
eternal inner Facts of this Universe, and followed the 
transient outer Appearances thereof; and so was arrived 
here. Properly it is the secret of all unhappy men and 
unhappy nations. Had they known Nature’s right truth, 

1 See p. 142 n. 
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Nature’s right truth would have made them free. They 
have become enchanted; stagger spell-bound, reeling on 
the brink of huge peril, because they were not wise enough. 
They have forgotten the right Inner True, and taken up 
with the Outer Shamtrue. They answer the Sphinx’s 
question wrong. Foolish men cannot answer it aright! 
Foolish men mistake transitory semblance for eternal fact, 
and go astray more and more. 

Foolish men imagine that because judgment for an evil 
thing is delayed, there is no justice, but an accidental one, 
here below. Judgment for an evil thing is many times 
delayed some day or two, some century or two, but it is 
sure as life, it is sure as death! In the centre of the world- 
whirlwind, verily now as in the oldest days, dwells and 
speaks a God.1 The great soul of the world is just. O 
brother, can it be needful now, at this late epoch of ex- 
perience, after eighteen centuries of Christian preaching for 
one thing, to remind thee of such a fact; which all manner 
of Mahometans, old Pagan Romans, Jews, Scythians and 
heathen Greeks, and indeed more or less all men that God 
made, have managed at one time to see into; nay which 
thou thyself, till ““redtape”’ strangled the inner life of thee, 
hadst once some inkling of: That there zs justice here 
below; and even, at bottom, that there is nothing else but 
justice! Forget that, thou hast forgotten all. Success will 
never more attend thee: how can it now? Thou hast the 
whole Universe against thee. No more success: mere 
sham-success, for a day and days; rising ever higher,— 
towards its Tarpeian Rock.? Alas, how, in thy soft-hung 
Longacre? vehicle, of polished leather to the bodily eye, of 
redtape philosophy, of expediencies, clubroom moralities, 


1 Ezekiel, i, 4. 

2 Rock on south-east side of Capitol at Rome from which traitors 
and state criminals were thrown. 

8 Famous carriage building quarter in eighteenth century. 
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Parliamentary majorities to the mind’s eye, thou beauti- 
fully rollest: but knowest thou whitherward? It is towards 
the road’s end. Old use-and-wont; established methods, 
habitudes, once true and wise; man’s noblest tendency, his 
perseverance, and man’s ignoblest, his inertia; whatsoever 
of noble and ignoble Conservatism there is in men and 
Nations, strongest always in the strongest men and Nations: 
all this is as a road to thee, paved smooth through the abyss 
—till all this ezd. Till men’s bitter necessities can endure 
thee no more. Till Nature’s patience with thee is done; 
and there is no road or footing any farther, and the abyss 


— = 
yee sheer! Past and Present, I, ii. 


(i) DEMOCRACY 


To prosper in this world, to gain felicity, victory and 
improvement, either for a man or a nation, there is but one 
thing requisite, That the man or nation can discern what 
the true regulations of the Universe are in regard to him 
and his pursuit, and can faithfully and steadfastly follow 
these. These will lead him to victory; whoever it may be 
that sets him in the way of these,—were it Russian Auto- 
crat, Chartist Parliament, Grand Lama, Force of Public 
Opinion, Archbishop of Canterbury—sets him in the 
sure way to please the Author of this Universe, and is his 
friend of friends. And again, whoever does the contrary 
is, for a like reason, his enemy of enemies. This may be 
taken as fixed. 

And now by what method ascertain the monition of the 
gods in regard to our affairs? How decipher, with best 
fidelity, the eternal regulation of the Universe; and read, 
from amid such confused embroilments of human clamour 
and folly, what the real Divine Message to us is? A divine 
message, or eternal regulation of the Universe, there verily 
is, in regard to every conceivable procedure and affair of 
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man: faithfully following this, said procedure or affair will 
prosper, and have the whole Universe to second it, and 
carry it, across the fluctuating contradictions, towards a 
victorious goal; not following this, mistaking this, dis- 
regarding this, destruction and wreck are certain for every 
affair. How find it? All the world answers me, “Count 
heads; ask Universal Suffrage, by the ballot-boxes, and that 
will tell”. Universal Suffrage, ballot-boxes, count of heads? 
Well,—I perceive we have got into strange spiritual lati- 
tudes indeed. Within the last half century or so, either the 
Universe or else the heads of men must have altered very 
much. Halfa century ago, and down from Father Adam’s 
time till then, the Universe, wherever I could hear tell of 
it, was wont to be of somewhat abstruse nature; by no 
means Carrying its secret written on its face, legible to every 
passer-by; on the contrary, obstinately hiding its secret 
from all foolish, slavish, wicked, insincere persons, and 
partially disclosing it to the wise and noble-minded alone, 
whose number was not the majority in my time! 

Or perhaps the chief end of man being now, in these 
improved epochs, to make money and spend it, his interests 
in the Universe have become amazingly simplified of late; 
capable of being voted-on with effect by almost anybody? 
“To buy in the cheapest market, and sell in the dearest” 
truly if that is the summary of his social duties, and the 
final divine-message he has to follow, we may trust him 
extensively to vote upon that. But if it is zo, and never was, 
or can be? If the Universe will not carry on its divine 
bosom any commonwealth of mortals that have no higher 
aim,—being still “‘a Temple and Hall of Doom”, not a 
mere Weaving-shop and Cattle-pen? If the unfathomable 
Universe has decided to reject Human Beavers pretending 
to be Men; and will abolish, pretty rapidly perhaps, in 
hideous mud-deluges, their “markets” and them, unless 
they think of it?—In that case it were better to think of it: 
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and the Democracies and Universal Suffrages, I can observe, 
will require to modify themselves a good deal! 

Alas, on this side of the Atlantic andon that, Democracy, 
we apprehend, is forever impossible! So much, with cer- 
tainty of loud astonished contradiction from all manner of 
men at present, but with sure appeal to the Law of Nature 
and the ever-abiding Fact, may be suggested and asserted 
once more. The Universe itself is a Monarchy and Hier- 
archy; large liberty of “voting” there, all manner of choice, 
utmost free-will, but with conditions inexorable and im- 
measurable annexed to every exercise of the same. A most 
free commonwealth of “voters”; but with Eternal Justice 
to preside over it, Eternal Justice enforced by Almighty 
Power! This is the model of “‘constitutions”’’; this: nor in 
any Nation where there has not yet (in some supportable 
and withal some constantly-increasing degree) been con- 
fided to the Nobdlest, with his select series of Nobler, the 
divine everlasting duty of directing and controlling the 
Ignoble, has the “Kingdom of God”, which we all pray 
for, ““come”’, nor can “His will” even tend to be “done 
on Earth as it isin Heaven” tillthen. My Christian friends, 
and indeed my Sham-Christian and Anti-Christian, and all 
manner of men, are invited to reflect on this. They will 
find it to be the truth of the case. The Noble in the high 
place, the Ignoble in the low; that is, in all times and in all 
countries, the Almighty Maker’s Law. 

‘To raise the Sham-Noblest, and solemnly consecrate Aim 
by whatever method, new-devised, or slavishly adhered to 
from old wont, this, little as we may regard it, is, in all times 
and countries, a practical blasphemy, and Nature will in 
no wise forget it. Alas, there lies the origin, the fatal 
necessity, of modern Democracy everywhere. It is the 
Noblest, not the Sham-Noblest; it is God-Almighty’s 
Noble, not the Court-Tailor’s Noble, nor the Able- 
Editor’s Noble, that must in some approximate degree, be 
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raised to the supreme place; he and not a counterfeit,— 
under penalties! Penalties deep as death, and at length 
terrible as hell-on-earth, my constitutional friend!—Will 
the ballot-box raise the Noblest to the chief place; does any 
sane man deliberately believe such a thing? That never- 
theless is the indispensable result, attain it how we may: if 
that is attained, all is attained; if not that, nothing. He that 
cannot believe the ballot-box to be attaining it, will be 
comparatively indifferent to the ballot-box. Excellent for 
keeping the ship’s crew at peace under their Phantasm 
Captain; but unserviceable, under such, for getting round 
Cape Horn. Alas, that there should be human beings 
requiring to have these things argued of, at this late time 
of day! 

I say, it is the everlasting privilege of the foolish to be 
governed by the wise; to be guided in the right path by those 
who know it better than they. This is the first “right of 
man”; compared with which all other rights are as nothing, 
—mere superfluities, corollaries which will follow of their 
own accord out of this; if they be not contradictions to this, 
and less than nothing! ‘To the wise it is not a privilege; far 
other indeed. Doubtless, as bringing preservation to their 
country, it implies preservation of themselves withal; but 
intrinsically it is the harshest duty a wise man, if he be 
indeed wise, has laid to his hand. A duty which he would 
fain enough shirk; which accordingly, in these sad times of 
doubt and cowardly sloth, he has long everywhere been 
endeavouring to reduce to its minimum, and has in fact in 
most cases nearly escaped altogether. It is an ungoverned 
world; a world which we flatter ourselves will henceforth 
need no governing. On the dust of our heroic ancestors we 
too sit ballot-boxing, saying to one another, It is well, it is 
well! By inheritance of their noble struggles, we have been 
permitted to sit slothful so long. By noble toil, not by 
shallow laughter and vain talk, they made this English 
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Existence from a savage forest into an arable inhabitable 
field for us; and we, idly dreaming it would grow spon- 
taneous crops forever,—find it now in a too questionable 
state; peremptorily requiring real labour and agriculture 
again. Real “agriculture” is not pleasant; much pleasanter 
to reap and winnow (with ballot-box or otherwise) than to 
plough! 

Who would govern that can get along without governing? 
He that is fittest for it, is of all men the unwillingest unless 
constrained. By multifarious devices we have been en- 
deavouring to dispense with governing; and by very super- 
ficial speculations, of /aissez-faire, supply-and-demand, &c. 
&c. to persuade ourselves that it is best so. The Real 
Captain, unless it be some Captain of mechanical Industry 
hired by Mammon, where is he in these days? Most likely, 
in silence, in sad isolation somewhere, in remote obscurity; 
trying 1f, in an evil ungoverned time, he cannot at least 
govern himself. The Real Captain undiscoverable; the 
Phantasm Captain everywhere very conspicuous:—it is 
thought Phantasm Captains, aided by ballot-boxes, are the 
true method, after all. They are much the pleasantest for 
the time being! And so no Dux or Duke of any sort, in 
any province of our affairs, now /eads: the Duke’s Bailiff 
leads, what little leading is required for getting-in the rents; 
and the Duke merely rides in the state-coach. It is every- 
where so: and now at last we see a world all rushing towards 
strange Consummations, because it is and has long been so! 


Latter Day Pamphlets, 1. 


Gurth,! born thrall of Cedric the Saxon, has been greatly 
pitied by Dryasdust and others. Gurth, with the brass 
collar round his neck, tending Cedric’s pigs in the glades of 
the wood, is not what I call an exemplar of human felicity: 


1 See Scott: Ivanhoe. 
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but Gurth, with the sky above him, with the free air and 
tinted boscage and umbrage round him, and in him at least 
the certainty of supper and social lodging when he came 
home; Gurth to me seems happy, in comparison with many 
a Lancashire and Buckinghamshire man, of these days, not 
born thrall of anybody! Gurth’s brass collar did not gall 
him: Cedric deserved to be his Master. The pigs were 
Cedric’s, but Gurth too would get his parings of them. 
Gurth had the inexpressible satisfaction of feeling himself 
related indissolubly, though in a rude brass-collar way, to 
his fellow-mortals in this Earth. He had superiors, in- 
feriors, equals.—Gurth is now “emancipated” long since; 
has what we call “Liberty”. Liberty, I am told, isa Divine 
thing. Liberty when it becomes the “Liberty to die by 
starvation”’ is not so divine! 

Liberty? The true liberty of a man, you would say, 
consisted in his finding out, or being forced to find out, the 
right path, and to walk thereon. To learn, or to be taught, 
what work he actually was able for; and then by permission, 
persuasion, and even compulsion, to set about doing of the 
same! ‘That is his true blessedness, honour, “liberty” and 
maximum of wellbeing: if liberty be not that, I for one have 
small care about liberty. You do not allow a palpable mad- 
man to leap over precipices; you violate his liberty, you that 
are wise; and keep him, were it in strait-waistcoats, away 
from the precipices! Every stupid, every cowardly and 
foolish man is but a less palpable madman: his true liberty 
were that a wiser man, that any and every wiser man, could, 
by brass collars, or in whatever milder or sharper way, lay 
hold of him when he was going wrong, and order and 
compel him to go a little righter. O, if thou really art my 
Senior, Seigneur, my Elder, Presbyter or Priest,—if thou 
art in very deed my Wiser, may a beneficent instinct lead 
and impel thee to “conquer” me, tocommand me! If thou 
do know better than I what is good and right, I conjure 
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thee in the name of God, force me to do it; were it by never 
such brass collars, whips and handcuffs, leave me not to walk 
over precipices! That I have been called, by all the News- 
papers, a “free man” will avail me little, if my pilgrimage 
have ended in death and wreck. O that the Newspapers 
had called me slave, coward, fool, or what it pleased their 
sweet voices to name me, and J had attained not death, but 
life!—Liberty requires new definitions. 


Past and Present, IW, xiil. 


(i) PARLIAMENT 


What England wants, and will require to have, or sink in 
nameless anarchies, is not a Reformed Parliament, meaning 
thereby a Parliament elected according to the six or the 
four or any other number of “points” and cunningly- 
devised improvements in hustings mechanism, but a 
Reformed Executive or Sovereign Body of Rulers and 
Administrators,—some improved method, innumerable 
improvements in our poor blind methods, of getting hold 
of these. Not a better Talking-Apparatus, the best con- 
ceivable Talking-Apparatus would do very little for us at 
present;—but an infinitely better Acting-Apparatus, the 
benefits of which would be invaluable now and henceforth. 
The practical question puts itself with ever-increasing 
stringency to all English minds: Can we, by no industry, 
energy, utmost expenditure of human ingenuity, and 
passionate invocation of the Heavens and the Earth, get to 
attain some twelve or ten or six men to manage the affairs 
of this nation in Downing Street and the chief posts else- 
where, who are abler for the work than those we have been 
used to, this long while? For it is really a heroic work, and 
cannot be done by histrios, and dextrous talkers having the 
honour to be: it is a heavy and appalling work; and, at the 
starting of it especially, will require Herculean men; such 
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mountains of pedant exuviz and obscene owl-droppings 
have accumulated in those regions, long the habitation of 
doleful creatures; the old pavements, the natural facts and 
real essential functions of those establishments, have not 
been seen by eyes for these two-hundred years last past! 
Herculean men acquainted with the virtues of running 
water, and with the divine necessity of getting down to the 
clear pavements and old veracities; who tremble before no 
amount of pedant exuviz, no loudest shrieking of doleful 
creatures; who tremble only to live, themselves, like inane 
phantasms, and to leave their life as a paltry contribution to 
the guano mountains, and not as a divine eternal protest 
against them! 

Abler men in Downing Street, abler men to govern us: 
yes, that, sure enough, would gradually remove the dung- 
mountains, however high they are; that would be the way, 
nor is there any other way, to remedy whatsoever has gone 
wrong in Downing Street and in the wide regions, spiritual 
and temporal, which Downing Street presides over! For 
the Able Man, meet him where you may, is definable as 
the born enemy of Falsity and Anarchy, and the born 
soldier of Truth and Order; into what absurdest element 
soever you put him, he is there to make it a little less absurd, 
to fight continually with it till it become a little sane and 
human again. Peace on other terms he, for his part, 
cannot make with it; not he, while he continues a@d/e, or 
possessed of real intellect and not imaginary. There is but 
one man fraught with blessings for this world, fated to 
diminish and successively abolish the curses of the world; 
and it is he. For him make search, him reverence and 
follow; know that to find Azm or miss him, means victory 
or defeat for you, in all Downing Streets, and establish- 
ments and enterprises here below. 

Latter Day Pamphlets, 111. 
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(iii) HERO-WORSHIP 


To the present Editor, not less than to Bobus,1a Govern- 
ment of the Wisest, what Bobus calls an Aristocracy of 
Talent, seems the one healing remedy: but he is not so 
sanguine as Bobus with respect to the means of realizing it. 
He thinks that we have at once missed realizing it, and 
come to need it so pressingly, by departing far from the 
inner eternal Laws, and taking up with the temporary 
outer semblances of Laws. He thinks that “enlightened 
Egoism”, never so luminous, is not the rule by which 
man’s life can be led. That “ Laissez-faire’’, ““Supply-and- 
demand”, “Cash-payment for the sole nexus”, and so 
forth, were not, are not, and will never be, a practicable 
Law of Union for a Society of Men. That Poor and Rich, 
that Governed and Governing, cannot long live together 
on any such Law of Union. Alas, he thinks that man has 
a soul in him, different from the stomach in any sense of this 
word; that if said soul be asphyxied, and lie quietly for- 
gotten, the man and his affairs are in a bad way. He thinks 
that said soul will have to be resuscitated from its asphyxia; 
that if it prove irresuscitable, the man is not long for this 
world. In brief, that Midas-eared Mammonism,? double- 
barrelled Dilettantism, and their thousand adjuncts and 
corollaries, are not the Law by which God Almighty has 
appointed this his Universe to go. That, once for all, these 
are not the Law: and then farther that we shall have to 
return to what zs Law,—not by smooth flowery paths, it 
is like, and with “‘tremendous cheers” in our throat; but 
over steep untrodden places, through stormclad chasms, 
waste oceans, and the bosom of tornadoes; thank Heaven, 


1 Sausage maker of Houndsditch, ignoble type of commercialism. 
® Mixture of two stories about the Phrygian king: (1) his request 
to Dionysus that whatsoever he touched might be turned to gold, 
and (2) that Apollo gave him ass’s ears for insulting the Olympians. 
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of a soul that has gone to asphyxia is no momentary or 
pleasant process, but a long and terrible one. 

To the present Editor, “Hero-worship”, as he has 
elsewhere named it, means much more than an elected 
Parliament, or stated Aristocracy, of the Wisest; for, in 
his dialect, it is the summary, ultimate essence, and supreme 
practical perfection of all manner of “worship’’, and true 
worthships and noblenesses whatsoever. Such blessed 
Parliament and, were it once in perfection, blessed Aristo- 
cracy of the Wisest, god-honoured and man-honoured, he 
does look for, more and more perfected,—as the topmost 
blessed practical apex of a whole world reformed from 
sham-worship, informed anew with worship, with truth 
and blessedness! He thinks that Hero-worship, done 
differently in every different epoch of the world, is the soul 
of all social business among men; that the doing of it well, 
or the doing of it ill, measures accurately what degree of 
well-being or of ill-being there is in the world’s affairs. He 
thinks that we, on the whole, do our Hero-worship worse 
than any Nation in this world ever did it before: that the 
Burns an Exciseman, the Byron a Literary Lion, are in- 
trinsically, all things considered, a baser and falser phe- 
nomenon than the Odin a God, the Mahomet a Prophet 
of God. It is this Editor’s clear opinion, accordingly, that 
we must learn to do our Hero-worship better; that to do 
it better and better, means the awakening of the Nation’s 
soul from its asphyxia, and the return of blessed life to us, 
—Heaven’s blessed life, not Mammon’s galvanic accursed 
one. To resuscitate the Asphyxied, apparently now mori- 
bund, and in the last agony if not resuscitated: such and no 
other seems the consummation. 

“‘Hero-worship”, if you will,—yes, friends; but, first of 
all, by being ourselves of heroic mind. A whole world of 
Heroes; a world not of Flunkeys, where no Hero-King 
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can reign: that is what we aim at! We, for our share, will 
put away all Flunkeyism, Baseness, Unveracity from us; 
we shall then hope to have Noblenesses and Veracities set 
over us; never till then. Let Bobus and Company sneer, 
“That is your Reform!” Yes, Bobus, that is our Reform; 
and except in that, and what will follow out of that, we 
have no hope at all. Reform, like Charity, O Bobus, must 
begin at home. Once well at home, how will it radiate 
outwards, irrepressible, into all that we touch and handle, 
speak and work; kindling ever new light, by incalculable 
contagion, spreading in geometric ratio, far and wide,— 
doing good only, wheresoever it spreads, and not evil. 

By Reform Bills, Anti-Corn-Law Bills, and thousand 
other bills and methods, we will demand of our Governors, 
with emphasis, and for the first time not without effect, 
that they cease to be quacks, or else depart; that they set 
no quackeries and blockheadisms anywhere to rule over us, 
that they utter or act no cant to us,—it will be better if they 
do not. For we shall now know quacks when we see them; 
cant, when we hear it, shall be horrible to us! We will say, 
with the poor Frenchman at the Bar of the Convention,! 
though in wiser style than he, and “for the space” not “of 
an hour” but of a lifetime: “Fe demande Parrestation des. 
coguins et des laches”. “ Arrestment of the knaves and 
dastards”: ah, we know what a work that is; how long it 
will be before they are all or mostly got “arrested” :—but 
here is one; arrest him, in God’s name; it is one fewer! 
We will, in all practicable ways, by word and silence, by 
act and refusal to act, energetically demand that arrestment, 
—‘‘je demande cette arrestation-la!”—and by degrees 
infallibly attain it. Infallibly: for light spreads; all human 
souls, never so bedarkened, love light; light once kindled 
spreads, till all is luminous;—till the cry, “Arrest your 
knaves and dastards” rises imperative from millions of 

1 See French Revolution, 111, VU, v. 
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hearts, and rings and reigns from sea to sea. Nay, how 
many of them may we not “‘arrest”’ with our own hands, 
even now; we! Do not countenance them, thou there: 
turn away from their lacquered sumptuosities, their 
belauded sophistries, their serpent graciosities, their spoken 
and acted cant, with a sacred horror, with an Apage 
Satanas.1—Bobus and Company, and all men will gradually 
join us. We demand arrestment of the knaves and dastards, 
and begin by arresting our own poor selves out of that 
fraternity. ‘There is no other reform conceivable. Thou and 
I, my friend, can, in the most funkey world, make, each 
of us, ove non-flunkey, one hero, if we like: that will be 
two heroes to begin with:—Courage! even that is a whole 
world of heroes to end with, or what we poor Two can do 
in furtherance thereof! 

Yes, friends: Hero-kings, and a whole world not un 
heroic,—there lies the port and happy haven, towards 
which, through all these stormtossed seas, French Revo- 
lutions, Chartisms, Manchester Insurrections, that make 
the heart sick in these bad days, the Supreme Powers are 
driving us. On the whole, blessed be the Supreme Powers, 
stern as they are! Towards that haven will we, O friends; 
let all true men, with what of faculty is in them, bend 
valiantly, incessantly, with thousandfold endeavour, thither, 
thither! There, or else in the Ocean-abysses, it is very 
clear to me, we shall arrive. Past and Present, 1, vi. 


(iv) THE GIFTED 
If the convulsive struggles of the last Half-Century have 
taught poor struggling convulsed Europe any truth, it may 
perhaps be this as the essence of innumerable others: That 
Europe requires a real Aristocracy, a real Priesthood, or it 
cannot continue to exist. Huge French Revolutions, 
Napoleonisms, then Bourbonisms with their corollary of 
1 St Matthew, iv, 10. 
BC fe) 
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Three Days, finishing in very unfinal Louis-Philippisms: 
all this ought to be didactic! All this may have taught 
us, That False Aristocracies are insupportable; that 
No-Aristocracies are insupportable; that No-Aristo- 
cracies, Liberty-and-Equalities are impossible; that True 
Aristocracies are at once indispensable and not easily 
attained. 

Aristocracy and Priesthood, a Governing Class and a 
Teaching Class: these two, sometimes separate, and en- 
deavouring to harmonize themselves, sometimes conjoined. 
as one, and the King a Pontiff-King:—there did no Society 
exist without these two vital elements, there will none exist. 
It lies in the very nature of man: you will visit no remotest 
village in the most republican country of the world, where 
virtually or actually you do not find these two powers at 
work. Man, little as he may suppose it, is necessitated to 
obey superiors. He is a social being in virtue of this 
necessity; nay, he could not be gregarious otherwise. He 
obeys those whom he esteems better than himself, wiser, 
braver; and will for ever obey such; and even be ready and 
delighted to do it. 

The Wiser, Braver: these, a Virtual Aristocracy every- 
where and everywhen, do in all Societies that reach any 
articulate shape, develop themselves into a ruling class, an 
Actual Aristocracy, with settled modes of operating, what 
are called laws and even private-laws or privileges,” and so 
forth; very notable to look upon in this world.—Aristo- 
cracy and Priesthood, we say, are sometimes united. For 
indeed the Wiser and the Braver are properly but one class; 
no wise man but needed first of all to be a brave man, or he 
never had been wise. ‘The noble Priest was always a noble 


1 Charles X, one of the first two Bourbons, was deposed by the 
“three days Revolution”’ of July 1830 in favour of his brother Louis- 
Philippe, who was in turn superseded by the Revolution of 1848, 

2 Lat. pravus + lex, a bill concerning an individual. 
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Aristos to begin with, and something more to end with. 
Your Luther, your Knox, your Anselm, Becket, Abbot 
Samson, Samuel Johnson, if they had not been brave 
enough, by what possibility could they ever have been wise? 
—lIf, from accident or forethought, this your Actual 
Aristocracy have got discriminated into Two Classes, there 
can be no doubt but the Priest Class is the more dignified; 
supreme over the other, as governing head is over active 
hand. And yet in practice again, it is likeliest the reverse 
will be found arranged;—a sign that the arrangement is 
already vitiated; that a split is introduced into it, which will 
widen and widen till the whole be rent asunder. 


Past and Present, IW, i. 


For the Heavens, unwearying in their bounty, do send 
other souls into this world, to whom yet, as to their fore- 
runners, in Old Roman, in Old Hebrew and all noble times, 
the omnipotent guinea is, on the whole, an impotent 
guinea. Has your half-dead avaricious Corn-Law Lord, 
your half-alive avaricious Cotton-Law Lord, never seen 
one such? Such are, not one, but several; are, and will be, 
unless the gods have doomed this world to swift dire ruin. 
These are they, the elect of the world; the born champions, 
strong men, and liberatory Samsons of this poor world: 
whom the poor Delilah-world will not always shear of 
their strength and eyesight, and set to grind in darkness at 
its poor gin-wheel!+ Such souls are, in these days, getting 
somewhat out of humour with the world. Your very 
Byron, in these days, is at least driven mad; flatly refuses 
fealty to the world. The world with its injustices, its golden 
brutalities, and dull yellow guineas, is a disgust to such souls: 
the ray of Heaven that is in them does at least predoom 
them to be very miserable here. Yes:—and yet all misery 

1 Fudges, Xvi. 
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is faculty misdirected, strength that has not yet found its 
way. The black whirlwind is mother of the lightning. No 
smoke, in any sense, but can become flame and radiance! 
Such soul, once graduated in Heaven’s stern University, 
steps out superior to your guinea. 

Dost thou know, O sumptuous Corn-Lord, Cotton- 
Lord, O mutinous Trades-Unionist, gin-vanquished, un- 
deliverable; O much-enslaved World,—this man is not a 
slave with thee! None of thy promotions is necessary for 
him. His place is with the stars of Heaven: to thee it may 
be momentous, to thee it may be life or death, to him it is 
indifferent, whether thou place him in the lowest hut, or 
forty feet higher at the top of thy stupendous high tower, 
while here on Earth. The joys of Earth that are precious, 
they depend not on thee and thy promotions. Food and 
raiment, and, round a social hearth, souls who love him, 
whom he loves: these are already his. He wants none of thy 
rewards; behold also, he fears none of thy penalties. Thou 
canst not answer even by killing him: the case of Anaxar- 
chus! thou canst kill; but the self of Anaxarchus, the word 
or act of Anaxarchus, in no wise whatever. To this man 
death is not a bugbear; to this man life is already as earnest 
and awful, and beautiful and terrible, as death. 

Not a May-game is this man’s life; but a battle and a 
march, a warfare with principalities and powers. No idle 
promenade through fragrant orange-groves and green 
flowery spaces, waited on by the choral Muses and the rosy 
Hours: it is a stern pilgrimage through burning sandy 
solitudes, through regions of thick-ribbed ice. He walks 
among men; loves men, with inexpressible soft pity,—as 
they cannot love him: but his soul dwells in solitude, in the 
uttermost parts of Creation. In green oases by the palm-tree 
wells, he rests a space; but anon he has to journey forward, 


1 Greek philosopher and friend of Alexander the Great. Tortured 
and killed by his enemy the king of Cyprus. 
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escorted by the Terrors and the Splendours, the Arch- 
demons and Archangels. All Heaven, all Pandemonium 
are his escort. The stars keen-glancing, from the Im- 
mensities, send tidings to him; the graves, silent with their 
dead, from the Eternities. Deep calls for him unto Deep. 
Thou, O World, how wilt thou secure thyself against 
this man? Thou canst not hire him by thy guineas; nor by 
thy gibbets and law-penalties restrain him. He eludes thee 
like a Spirit. Thou canst not forward him, thou canst not 
hinder him. Thy penalties, thy poverties, neglects, con- 
tumelies: behold, all these are good for him. Come to him 
as an enemy; turn from him as an unfriend; only do not this 
one thing,—infect him not with thy own delusion: the 
benign Genius,? were it by very death, shall guard him 
against this! What wilt thou do with him? He is above 
thee, like a god. Thou, in thy stupendous three-inch 
pattens, art under him. He is thy born king, thy conqueror 
and supreme lawgiver: not all the guineas and cannons, and 
leather and prunella, under the sky can save thee from him. 
Hardest thick-skinned Mammon-world, ruggedest Caliban 
shall obey him, or become not Caliban but a cramp.? Oh, 
if in this man, whose eyes can flash Heaven’s lightning, and 
make all Calibans into a cramp, there dwelt not, as the 
essence of his very being, a God’s justice, human Nobleness, 
Veracity and Mercy,—I should tremble for the world. 
But his strength, let us rejoice to understand, is even this: 
The quantity of Justice, of Valour and Pity that is in him. 
To hypocrites and tailored quacks in high places, his eyes 
are lightning; but they melt in dewy pity softer than a 
mother’s to the downpressed, maltreated; in his heart, in 
his great thought, is a sanctuary for all the wretched. This 

world’s improvement is for ever sure. 
Past and Present, 1, vii. 


1 Psalms, xlii, 7. 2 Guardian spirit of man. 
3 Tempest, V, i, 2863 I, il, 325. 
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(v) CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 


The Leaders of Industry, if Industry is ever to be led, are 
virtually the Captains of the World; if there be no nobleness 
in them, there will never be an Aristocracy more. But let 
the Captains of Industry consider: once again, are they born 
of other clay than the old Captains of Slaughter; doomed 
for ever to be not Chivalry, but a mere gold-plated Doggery, 
—what the French well name Canazlle, “ Doggery”’ with 
more or less gold carrion at its disposal? Captains of 
Industry are the true Fighters, henceforth recognizable as 
the only true ones: Fighters against Chaos, Necessity and 
the Devils and Jotuns;1 and lead on Mankind in that great, 
and alone true, and universal warfare; the stars in their 
courses fighting for them,? and all Heaven and all Earth 
saying audibly, Well done! Let the Captains of Industry 
retire into their own hearts, and ask solemnly, If there is 
nothing but vulturous hunger for fine wines, valet reputa- 
tion and gilt carriages, discoverable there? Of hearts made 
by the Almighty God I will not believe sucha thing. Deep- 
hidden under wretchedest god-forgetting Cants, Epicurisms, 
Dead-Sea Apisms;? forgotten as under foullest fat Lethe 
mud and weeds, there is yet, in all hearts born into this 
God’s-World, a spark of the Godlike slumbering. Awake, 
O nightmare sleepers; awake, arise, or be for ever fallen! 
This is not playhouse poetry; it is sober fact. Our England, 
our world cannot live as it is. It will connect itself with a 
God again, or go down with nameless throes and fire- 
consummation to the Devils. Thou who feelest aught of 
such a Godlike stirring in thee, any faintest intimation of it 
as through heavy-laden dreams, follow it, I conjure thee. 
Arise, save thyself, be one of those that save thy country. 

1 Demonic giants in Scandinavian mythology, representing the 


hostile powers of Nature. 
2 Fudges, Vv. 20. SuoceDarz on 
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Your gallant battle-hosts and work-hosts, as the others 
did, will need to be made loyally yours; they must and will 
be regulated, methodically secured in their just share of 
conquest under you;—joined with you in veritable brother- 
hood, sonhood, by quite other and deeper ties than those 
of temporary day’s wages! How would mere redcoated 
regiments, to say nothing of chivalries, fight for you, if you 
could discharge them on the evening of the battle, on pay- 
ment of the stipulated shillings,—and they discharge you 
on the morning of it! Chelsea Hospitals,! pensions, pro- 
motions, rigorous lasting covenant on the one side and on 
. the other, are indispensable even for a hired fighter. The 
Feudal Baron, much more,—how could he subsist with 
mere temporary mercenaries round him, at sixpence a day; 
ready to go over to the other side, if sevenpence were 
offered? He could not have subsisted;—and his noble 
instinct saved him from the necessity of even trying! The 
Feudal Baron had a Man’s Soul in him; to which anarchy, 
mutiny, and the other fruits of temporary mercenaries, were 
intolerable: he had never been a Baron otherwise, but had 
continued a Chactaw and Bucanier. He felt it precious, 
and at last it became habitual, and his fruitful enlarged 
existence included it as a necessity, to have men round him 
who in heart loved him; whose life he watched over with 
rigour yet with love; who were prepared to give their life 
for him, if need came. It was beautiful; it was human! 
Man lives not otherwise, nor can live contented, anywhere 
or anywhen. Isolation is the sum-total of wretchedness to 
man. To be cut off, to be left solitary: to have a world alien, 
not your world; all a hostile camp for you; not a home at 
all, of hearts and faces who are yours, whose you are! It is 
the frightfullest enchantment; too truly a work of the Evil 
One. To have neither superior, nor inferior, nor equal, 
united manlike to you. Without father, without child, 

1 Home for old and disabled soldiers, founded 1682. 
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without brother. Man knows no sadder destiny. “How 
is each of us’’, exclaims Jean Paul, “‘so lonely in the wide 
bosom of the All!’! Encased each as in his transparent 
“‘ice-palace”’; our brother visible in his, making signals and 
gesticulations to us;—visible, but for ever unattainable: on 
his bosom we shall never rest, nor he on ours. It was not 
a God that did this; no! 

Awake, ye noble Workers, warriors in the one true war: 
all this must be remedied. It is you who are already half- 
alive, whom I will welcome into life; whom I will conjure 
in God’s name to shake off your enchanted sleep, and live 
wholly! Cease to count scalps, gold-purses; not in these 
lies your or our salvation. Even these, if you count only 
these, will not be left. Let bucaniering be put far from 
you; alter, speedily abrogate all laws of the bucaniers, if 
you would gain any victory that shall endure. Let God’s 
justice, let pity, nobleness and manly valour, with more 
gold-purses or with fewer, testify themselves in this your 
brief Life-transit to all the Eternities, the Gods and Silences. 
It is to you I call; for ye are not dead, ye are already half- 
alive: there is in you a sleepless dauntless energy, the 
prime-matter of all nobleness in man. Honour to you in 
your kind. It is to you I call: ye know at least this, That 
the mandate of God to His creature man is: Work! The 
future Epic of the World rests not with those that are near 
dead, but with those that are alive, and those that are 
coming into life. 

Look around you. Your world-hosts are all in mutiny, 
in confusion, destitution; on the eve of flery wreck and 
madness! ‘They will not march farther for you, on the 
sixpence a day and supply-and-demand principle: they will 
not; nor ought they, nor can they. Ye shall reduce them to 
order, begin reducing them. To order, to just subordination; 


1 Siebenkds, chap. i, by Jean Paul Richter, German humorist 
(1763-1825). 
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noble loyalty in return for noble guidance. Their souls are 
driven nigh mad; let yours be sane and ever saner. Not as 
a bewildered bewildering mob; but as a firm regimented 
mass, with real captains over them, will these men march 
any more. All human interests, combined human en- 
deavours, and social growths in this world, have, at a 
certain stage of their development, required organizing: 
and Work, the grandest of human interests, does now 
require it. 

God knows, the task will be hard: but no noble task was 
ever easy. This task will wear away your lives, and the 
lives of your sons and grandsons: but for what purpose, if 
not for tasks like this, were lives given to men? Ye shall 
cease to count your thousand-pound scalps, the noble of 
you shall cease! Nay, the very scalps, as I say, will not long 
be left if you count only these. Ye shall cease wholly to be 
barbarous vulturous Chactaws, and become noble European 
Nineteenth-Century Men. Ye shall know that Mammon, 
in never such gigs and flunkey “respectabilities”’, is not the 
alone God; that of himself he is but a Devil, and even a 
Brute-god. 


Past and Present, IV, iv. 


(vi) INDUSTRIAL REGIMENTS 


Suppose the State to have fairly started its “‘ Industrial 
Regiments of the New Era”, which alas, are yet only 
beginning to be talked of,—what continents of new real 
work opened out, for the Home and all other Public 
Offices among us! Suppose the Home Office looking out, 
as for life and salvation, for proper men to command these 
“Regiments”. Suppose the announcement were practically 
made to all British souls that the want of wants, more 
indispensable than any jewel in the crown, was that of men 
able to command men in ways of industrial and moral well- 
doing; that the State would give its very life for such men; 
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that such men were the State; that the quantity of them to 
be found in England, lamentably small at present, was the 
exact measure of England’s worth,—what a new dawn of 
everlasting day for all British souls! Noble British soul, 
to whom the gods have given faculty and heroism, what 
men call genius, here at last is a career for thee. It will 
not be needful now to swear fealty to the Incredible, and 
traitorously cramp thyself into a cowardly canting play- 
actor in God’s Universe; or, solemnly forswearing that, 
into a mutinous rebel and waste bandit in thy generation: 
here is an aim that is clear and credible, a course fit for a 
man. No need to become a tormenting and self-tormenting 
mutineer, banded with rebellious souls, if thou wouldst live; 
no need to rot in suicidal idleness; or take to platform 
preaching, and writing in Radical Newspapers, to pull 
asunder the great Falsity in which thou and all of us are 
choking. The great Falsity, behold it has become, in the 
very heart of it, a great Truth of Truths; and invites thee 
and all brave men to codperate with it in transforming all 
the body and the joints into the noble likeness of that heart! 
Thrice-blessed change. The State aims, once more, with 
a true aim; and has loadstars in the eternal Heaven. 
Struggle faithfully for it; noble is ¢hzs struggle; thou too, 
according to thy faculty, shalt reap in due time, if thou 
faint not. Thou shalt have a wise command of men, thou 
shalt be wisely commanded by men,—the summary of all 
blessedness for a social creature here below. The sore 
struggle, never to be relaxed, and not forgiven to any son 
of man, is once more a noble one; glory to the Highest, 
it is now once more a true and noble one, wherein a man 
can afford to die! Our path is now again Heavenward. 
Forward, with steady pace, with drawn weapons, and 
unconquerable hearts, in the name of God that made us 
all !— 


Wise obedience and wise command, I foresee that the 
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regimenting of Pauper Banditti into Soldiers of Industry is 
but the beginning of this blessed process, which will extend 
to the topmost heights of our Society; and, in the course of 
generations, make us all once more a Governed Common- 
wealth, and Crvitas Dei, if it please God! Waste-land 
Industrials succeeding, other kinds of Industry, as cloth- 
making, shoe-making, plough-making, spade-making, 
house-building,—in the end, all kinds of Industry what- 
soever, will be found capable of regimenting. Mill- 
operatives, all manner of free operatives, as yet unregi- 
mented, nomadic under private masters, they, seeing such 
example and its blessedness, will say: “‘ Masters, you must 
regiment usa little; make our interests with you permanent 
a little, instead of temporary and nomadic; we will enlist 
with the State otherwise!” This will go on, on the one 
hand, while the State-operation goes on, on the other: thus 
will all Masters of Workmen, private Captains of Industry, 
be forced to incessantly codperate with the State and its 
public Captains; they regimenting in their way, the State 
in its way, with ever-widening field; till their fields meet 
(so to speak) and coalesce, and there be no unregimented 
worker, or such only as are fit to remain unregimented, any 
more.—O my friends, I clearly perceive this horrible cloaca 
of Pauperism, wearing nearly bottomless now, is the point 
where we must begin. Here, in this plainly unendurable 
portion of the general quagmire, the lowest point of all, must 
our main drain begin: steadily prosecuting that, tearing 
that along with Herculean labour and divine fidelity, we 
shall gradually drain the entire Stygian swamp, and make it 
all once more a fruitful field! 

Latter Day Pamphlets, wv. 
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(vii) EDUCATION AND EMIGRATION 


Bills enough, were the Corn-Law Abrogation Bill once 
passed, and a Legislature willing! Nay this one Bill, which 
lies yet unenacted, a right Education Bill, is not this of 
itself the sure parent of innumerable wise Bills,—wise 
regulations, practical methods and proposals, gradually 
ripening towards the state of Bills? To irradiate with 
intelligence, that is to say, with order, arrangement and all 
blessedness, the Chaotic, Unintelligent: how, except by 
educating, cam you accomplish this? ‘That thought, re- 
flection, articulate utterance and understanding be awakened 
in these individual million heads, which are the atoms of 
your Chaos: there is no other way of illuminating any 
Chaos! ‘The sum-total of intelligence that is found in it, 
determines the extent of order that is possible for your 
Chaos,—the feasibility and rationality of what your Chaos 
will dimly demand from you, and will gladly obey when 
proposed by you! It isan exact equation; the oneaccurately 
measures the other.—If the whole English People, during 
these “twenty years of respite’, be not educated, with at 
least schoolmaster’s educating, a tremendous responsibility, 
before God and men, will rest somewhere! How dare any 
man, especially a man calling himself minister of God, 
stand up in any Parliament or place, under any pretext or 
delusion, and for a day or an hour forbid God’s Light to 
come into the world, and bid the Devil’s Darkness continue 
in it one hour more! For all light and science, under all 
shapes, in all degrees of perfection, is of God; all darkness, 
nescience, is of the Enemy of God. “The schoolmaster’s 
creed is somewhat awry?” Yes, I have found few creeds 
entirely correct; few light-beams shining white, pure of 
admixture: but of all creeds and religions now or ever 
before known, was not that of thoughtless thriftless 
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Animalism, of Distilled Gin, and Stupor and Despair, un- 
speakably the least orthodox? We will exchange :# even 
with Paganism, with Fetishism; and, on the whole, must 
exchange it with something. 

An effective “Teaching Service” I do consider that 
there must be; some Education Secretary, Captain-General 
of Teachers, who will actually contrive to get us taught. 
Then again, why should there not be an “Emigration 
Service”, and Secretary, with adjuncts, with funds, forces, 
idle Navy-ships, and ever-increasing apparatus; in fine an 
effective system of Emigration; so that, at length, before our 
twenty years of respite ended, every honest willing Work- 
man who found England too strait, and the “Organization 
of Labour” not yet sufficiently advanced, might find like- 
wise a bridge built to carry him into new Western Lands, 
there to “organize” with more elbow-room some labour 
for himself? There to be a real blessing, raising new corn 
for us, purchasing new webs and hatchets from us; leaving 
us at least in peace;—instead of staying here to be a 
Physical-Force Chartist, unblessed and no blessing! Is it 
not scandalous to consider that a Prime Minister could raise 
within the year, as I have seen it done, a Hundred and 
Twenty Millions Sterling to shoot the French; and we are 
stopped short for want of the hundredth part of that to keep 
the English living? The bodies of the English living, and 
the souls of English living:—these two “Services”, an 
Education Service and an Emigration Service, these with 
others will actually have to be organized! 

A free bridge for Emigrants: why, we should then be 
on a par with America itself, the most favoured of all lands 
that have no government; and we should have, besides, so 
many traditions and mementoes of priceless things which 
America has cast away. We could proceed deliberately to 
“organize Labour”’, not doomed to perish unless we effected 
it within year and day;—every willing Worker that proved 
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superfluous, finding a bridge ready for him. This verily will 
have to be done; the Time is big with this. Our little Isle 
is grown too narrow for us; but the world is wide enough 
yet for another Six Thousand Years. England’s sure 
markets will be among new Colonies of Englishmen in all 
quarters of the Globe. All men trade with all men, when 
mutually convenient; and are even bound to do it by the 
Maker of men. Our friends of China, who guiltily refused 
to trade, in these circumstances,—had we not to argue with 
them, in cannon-shot at last, and convince them that they 
ought to trade!! “Hostile Tariffs” will arise, to shut us 
out; and then again will fall, to let us in: but the Sons of 
England, speakers of the English language were it nothing 
more, will in all times have the ineradicable predisposition 
to trade with England. Mycale was the Pan-Jonion, 
rendezvous of all the Tribes of Ion, for old Greece:? why 
should not London long continue the 4//-Saxon-home, 
rendezvous of all the “Children of the Harz-Rock’’,? 
arriving, in select samples, from the Antipodes and else- 
where, by steam and otherwise, to the “season” here!— 
What a Future; wide as the world, if we have the heart 
and heroism for it,—which, by Heaven’s blessing, we shall: 


Keep not standing fixed and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam; 

Head and hand, where’er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home. 


In what land the sun does visit, 
Brisk are we, whate’er betide: 

To give space for wandering is it 
‘That the world was made so wide. 


Past and Present, 1V, iii. 


1 Chinese Opium War of 1840-42. 

2 The Pan-Ionic Festival, a meeting of the twelve Ionian cities, was 
celebrated at Mycale, a promontory near Samos. 

3 A misnomer, the Saxons did not come from the Harz. 

4 Goethe: Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre, 11, i. 
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(viii) LABOUR 

“Religion”, I said; for, properly speaking, all true Work 
is Religion: and whatsoever Religion is not Work may go 
and dwell among the Brahmins, Antinomians,! Spinning 
Dervishes,? or where it will; with me it shall have no 
harbour. Admirable was that of the old Monks, “ Laborare 
est Orare, Work is Worship.” 

Older than all preached Gospels was this unpreached, 
inarticulate, but ineradicable, forever-enduring Gospel: 
Work, and therein have wellbeing. Man, Son of Earth and 
of Heaven, lies there not, in the innermost heart of thee, 
a Spirit of active Method, a Force for Work;—and burns 
like a painfully smouldering fire, giving thee no rest till thou 
unfold it, till thou write it down in beneficent Facts around 
thee! What is immethodic, waste, thou shalt make metho- 
dic, regulated, arable; obedient and productive to thee. 
Wheresoever thou findest Disorder, there is thy eternal 
enemy; attack him swiftly, subdue him; make Order of 
him, the subject not of Chaos, but of Intelligence, Divinity 
and Thee! The thistle that grows in thy path, dig it out, 
that a blade of useful grass, a drop of nourishing milk, may 
grow there instead. The waste cotton-shrub, gather its 
waste white down, spin it, weave it; that, in place of idle 
litter, there may be folded webs, and the naked skin of man 
be covered. 

But above all, where thou findest Ignorance, Stupidity, 
Brute-mindedness,—yes, there, with or without Church- 
tithes and Shovel-hat, with or without Talfourd-Mahon 
Copyrights,? or were it with mere dungeons and gibbets 
and crosses, attack it, I say; smite it wisely, unweariedly, 


1 Sect of John Agricola who maintained that no moral law was 
binding on Christians. 

2 Order of Mohammedan devotees in thirteenth century. 

8 Sir Thomas Talfourd introduced the Copyright Bill of 1842, 
which was carried through the backing of Viscount Mahon. 
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and rest not while thou livest and it lives; but smite, smite, 
in the name of God! The Highest God, as I understand 
it, does audibly so command thee; still audibly, if thou 
have ears to hear. He, even He, with his unspoken voice, 
awfuller than any Sinai thunders or syllabled speech of 
Whirlwinds;! for the SILENCE of deep Eternities, of Worlds 
from beyond the morning-stars, does it not speak to thee? 
The unborn Ages; the old Graves, with their long- 
mouldering dust, the very tears that wetted it now all dry, 
—do not these speak to thee, what our ear hath not heard? 
The deep Death-kingdoms, the Stars in their never-resting 
courses, all Space and all Time, proclaim it to thee in 
continual silent admonition. Thou too, if ever man should, 
shalt work while it is called To-day. For the Night 
cometh, wherein no man can work.? 

All true Work is sacred; in all true Work, were it but 
true hand-labour, there is something of divineness. Labour, 
wide as the Earth, has its summit in Heaven. Sweat of the 
brow; and up from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the 
heart; which includes all Kepler? calculations, Newton 
meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, all acted 
Heroisms, Martyrdoms,—up to that “Agony. of bloody 
sweat”’, which all men have called divine! O brother, if — 
this is not “‘worship”’, then I say, the more pity for worship; 
for this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. 
Who art thou that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain 
not. Look up, my wearied brother; see thy fellow Work- 
men there, in God’s Eternity; surviving there, they alone 
surviving: sacred Band of the Immortals, celestial Body- 
guard of the Empire of Mankind. Even in the weak 
Human Memory they survive so long, as saints, as heroes, 
as gods; they alone surviving; peopling, they alone, the 

1 Ezekiel, i and ii. 
2 St Fohn, ix, 4. 
8 Johann Kepler (1571-1630), famous scientist and astronomer. 
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unmeasured solitudes of Time! To thee Heaven, though 
severe, is zot unkind; Heaven is kind,—as a noble Mother; 
as that Spartan Mother, saying, while she gave her son his 
shield, ““With it, my son, or upon it!”1 Thou too shalt 
return home in honour; to thy far-distant Home, in honour; 
doubt it not,—if in the battle thou keep thy shield! Thou, 
in the Eternities and deepest Death-kingdoms, art not an 
alien; thou everywhere art a denizen! Complain not; the 
very Spartans did not complain. 

And who art thou that braggest of thy life of Idleness; 
complacently showest thy bright gilt equipages; sumptuous 
cushions; appliances for folding of the hands to mere sleep? 2 
Looking up, looking down, around, behind or before, 
discernest thou, if it be not in Mayfair alone, any zd/e hero, 
saint, god, or even devil? Not a vestige of one. In the 
Heavens, in the Earth, in the Waters under the Earth, is 
none like unto thee. Thou art an original figure in this 
Creation; a denizen in Mayfair alone, in this extraordinary 
Century or Half-Century alone! One monster there is in 
the world: the idle man. What is his “Religion”? That 
Nature is a Phantasm, where cunning beggary or thievery 
may sometimes find good victual. That God is a lie; and 
that Man and his Life are a lie.—Alas, alas, who of us zs 
there that can say, I have worked? The faithfullest of us 
are unprofitable.servants; the faithfullest of us know that 
best. The faithfullest of us may say, with sad and true old 
Samuel, “‘ Much of my life has been trifled away!” But 
he that has, and except “‘on public occasions”’ professes to 
have, no function but that of going idle in a graceful or 
graceless manner; and of begetting sons to go idle; and to 
address Chief Spinners and Diggers, who at least are 
spinning and digging, “ Ye scandalous persons who produce 


1 See Plutarch: Moralia: Lacaenarum Apophthegmata, xv. 
2 Proverbs, vi, 10, and xxiv, 33. 
3 Boswell: Fohnson, Aug. 5, 1763. 
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too much”—My Corn-Law friends, on what imaginary 
still richer Eldorados, and true iron-spikes with law of 


ilies aa a 
Bre wmtation, ater yc rushing! Past and Present, U1, xu. 


Some “Chivalry of Labour’’, some noble Humanity and 
practical Divineness of Labour, will yet be realized on this 
Earth. Or why will; why do we pray to Heaven, without 
setting our own shoulder to the wheel? The Present, if it 
will have the Future accomplish, shall itself commence. 
Thou who prophesiest, who believest, begin thou to fulfil. 
Here or nowhere, now equally as at any time! That outcast 
help-needing thing or person, trampled down under vulgar 
feet or hoofs, no help “possible” for it, no prize offered for 
the saving of it,—canst not thou save it, then, without 
prize? Put forth thy hand, in God’s name; know that 
‘impossible’, where Truth and Mercy and the everlasting 
Voice of Nature order, has no place in the brave man’s 
dictionary. ‘That when all men have said “‘Impossible”’, 
and tumbled noisily elsewhither, and thou alone art left, 
then first thy time and possibility have come. It is for thee 
now; do thou that, and ask no man’s counsel, but thy own 
only and God’s. Brother, thou hast possibility in thee for 
much: the possibility of writing on the eternal skies the 
record of a heroic life. That noble downfallen or yet unborn 
“Impossibility”, thou canst lift it up, thou canst, by thy 
soul’s travail, bring it into clear being. That loud inane 
Actuality, with millions in its pocket, too “possible” that, 
which rolls along there, with quilted trumpeters blaring 
round it, and all the world escorting it as mute or vocal 
flunkey,—escort it not thou; say to it, either nothing, or 
else deeply in thy heart: “ Loud-blaring Nonentity, no force 
of trumpets, cash, Long-Acre art, or universal flunkeyhood 
of men, makes thee an Entity; thou art a Nonentity, and 
deceptive Simulacrum, more accursed than thou seemest. 
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Pass on in the Devil’s name, unworshipped by at least one 
man, and leave the thoroughfare clear!” 

Not on Ilion’s or Latium’s plains; on far other plains 
and places henceforth can noble deeds be now done. Not 
on Ilion’s plains; how much less in Mayfair’s drawing- 
rooms! Not in victory over poor brother French or 
Phrygians; but in victory over Frost-jétuns,1 Marsh-giants, 
over demons of Discord, Idleness, Injustice, Unreason, and 
Chaos come again. None of the old Epics is longer possible. 
The Epic of French and Phrygians was comparatively a 
small Epic: but that of Flirts and Fribbles, what is that? 
A thing that vanishes at cock-crowing,—that already begins 
to scent the morning air! Game-preserving Aristocracies, 
let them “bush”? never so effectually, cannot escape the 
Subtle Fowler. Game seasons will be excellent, and again 
will be indifferent, and by and by they will not be at all. 
The Last Partridge of England, of an England where 
millions of men can get no corn to eat, will be shot and 
ended. Aristocracies with beards on their chins will find 
other work to do than amuse themselves with trundling- 
hoops. 

But it is to you, ye Workers, who do already work, and 
are as grown men, noble and honourable in a sort, that the 
whole world calls for new work and nobleness. Subdue 
mutiny, discord, widespread despair, by manfulness, justice, 
mercy and wisdom. Chaos is dark, deep as Hell; let light 
be, and there is instead a green flowery World. O, it is 
great, and there is no other greatness. ‘Io make some nook 
of God’s Creation a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy 
of God; tomakesome human heartsa little wiser, manfuller, 
happier,—more blessed, less accursed! It is work for a 
God. Sooty Hell of mutiny and savagery and despair can, 
by man’s energy, be made a kind of Heaven; cleared of its 

1 See p. 150n. ; 
2 Setting ground with bushes to prevent net poaching. 
II-2 
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soot, of its mutiny, of its need to mutiny; the everlasting 
arch of Heaven’s azure overspanning ?t too, and its cunning 
mechanisms and tall chimney-steeples, as a birth of Heaven; 
God and all men looking on it well pleased. 

Unstained by wasteful deformities, by wasted tears or 
heart’s-blood of men, or any defacement of the Pit, noble 
fruitful Labour, growing ever nobler, will come forth,— 
the grand sole miracle of Man; whereby Man has risen 
from the low places of this Earth, very literally, into divine 
Heavens. Ploughers, Spinners, Builders; Prophets, Poets, 
Kings; Brindleys! and Goethes, Odins and Arkwrights;? 
all martyrs, and noble men, and gods are of one grand Host; 
immeasurable; marching ever forward since the Beginnings 
of the World. The enormous, all-conquering, flame- 
crowned Host, noble every soldier in it; sacred, and alone 
noble. Let him who is not of it hide himself; let him tremble 
for himself. Stars at every button cannot make him noble; 
sheaves of Bath-garters, nor bushels of Georges; nor any 
other contrivance but manfully enlisting in it, valiantly 
taking place and step in it. O Heavens, will he not bethink 
himself; he too is so needed in the Host! It were so blessed, 
thrice-blessed, for himself and for us all! In hope of the 
Last Partridge, and some Duke of Weimar* among our 
English Dukes, we will be patient yet a while. 

‘The Future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 
We press still thorow, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward.® 
Past and Present, tv, viii. 


1 James Brindley (1716-1772), mechanical engineer—first builder of 
aqueducts for carrying canals. 


2 Richard Arkwright (1732-92), inventor of mechanical cotton 


3 TS -frame’’. 
% St George is patron of the Order of the Garter. 


4 Karl August (1733-1813), friend of Goethe. 
5 Goethe: Symbolum. 
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ON HISTORY 


By very nature it is a labyrinth and chaos, this that we 
call Human History; an abatis of trees and brushwood, a 
world-wide jungle, at once growing and dying. Under the 
green foliage and blossoming fruit-trees of To-day, there 
lie, rotting slower or faster, the forests of all other Years 
and Days. Some have rotted fast, plants of annual growth, 
and are long since quite gone to inorganic mould; others 
are like the aloe, growths that last a thousand or three 
thousand years. You will find them in all stages of decay 
and preservation; down deep to the beginnings of the 
History of Man. Think where our Alphabetic Letters 
came from, where our Speech itself came from; the 
Cookeries we live by, the Masonries we lodge under! You 
will find fibrous roots of this day’s Occurrences among the 
dust of Cadmus! and Trismegistus,? of Tubalcain® and 
Triptolemus;‘ the tap-roots of them are with Father Adam 
himself and the cinders of Eve’s first fire! At bottom, 
there is no perfect History; there is none such conceivable. 

All past Centuries have rotted down, and gone con- 
fusedly dumb and quiet, even as that Seventeenth is now 
threatening to do. Histories are as perfect as the Historian 
is wise, and is gifted with an eye and a soul! For the leafy 
blossoming Present Time springs from the whole Past, 
remembered and unrememberable, so confusedly as we say: 


1 In Greek legend, supposed founder of Thebes who introduced 
letters into Greece. 

2 Egyptian deity, identified with Greek Hermes—the measurer. 

3 Genesis, iv, 22; first worker in metals. 

4 In Greek legend, son of king of Eleusis, who gave seeds of corn 
to mankind, and thus inaugurated agriculture. 
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—and truly the Art of History, the grand difference be- 


tween a Dryasdust and a sacred Poet, is very much even 
this: To distinguish well what does still reach to the surface, 
and is alive and frondent for us; and what reaches no 
longer to the surface, but moulders safe underground, never 
to send forth leaves or fruit for mankind any more: of the 
former we shall rejoice to hear; to hear of the latter will 
be an affliction to us; of the latter only Pedants and Dullards, 
and disastrous ma/efactors to the world, will find good to 
speak. By wise memory and by wise oblivion: it lies all 
there! Without oblivion, there is no remembrance possible. 
When both oblivion and memory are wise, when the general 
soul of man is clear, melodious, true, there may come a 
modern I/iad as memorial of the Past: when both are 
foolish, and the general soul is overclouded with confusions, 
with unveracities and discords, there is a “‘Rushworthian 
chaos”’.t_ Let Dryasdust be blamed, beaten with stripes if 
you will; but let it be with pity, with blame to Fate chiefly. 
Alas, when sacred Priests are arguing about “black and 
white surplices”; and sacred Poets have long professedly 
deserted ‘Truth, and gone a woolgathering after “Ideals” 
and such like, what can you expect of poor secular Pedants? 
The labyrinth of History must grow ever darker, more 
intricate and dismal; vacant cargoes of “Ideals” will arrive 
yearly, to be cast into the oven; and noble Heroisms of 
Fact, given up to Dryasdust, will be buried in a very 
disastrous manner! Cromwell, Introduction. 
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‘Tue Artist in History may be distinguished from the 

Artisan in History; for here, as in all other provinces, there 

are Artists and Artisans; men who labour mechanically in 

a department, without eye for the Whole, not feeling that 

there is a Whole; and men who inform and ennoble the 
1 John Rushworth, Puritan historian (1607-1690). 
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humblest department with an Idea of the Whole, and 
habitually know that only in the Whole is the Partial to be 
truly discerned. The proceedings and the duties of these 
two, in regard to History, must be altogether different. 
Not, indeed, that each has not a real worth, in his several 
degree. The simple husbandman can till his field, and by 
knowledge he has gained of its soil, sow it with the fit 
grain, though the deep rocks and central fires are unknown 
to him: his little crop hangs under and over the firmament 
of stars, and sails through whole untracked celestial spaces, 
between Aries and Libra; nevertheless, it ripens for him in 
due season, and he gathers it safe into his barn. As a 
husbandman he is blameless in disregarding those higher 
wonders; but asa thinker, and faithful inquirer into Nature, 
he were wrong. So likewise is it with the Historian, who 
examines some special aspect of History; and from this or 
that combination of circumstances, political, moral, econo- 
mical, and the issues it has led to, infers that such and such 
properties belong to human society, and that the like 
circumstances will produce the like issue; which inference, 
if other trials confirm it, must be held true and practically 
valuable. He is wrong only, and an artisan, when he fancies 
that these properties, discovered or discoverable, exhaust the 
matter; and sees not, at every step, that it is inexhaustible. 

However, that class of cause-and-effect speculators, with 
whom no wonder would remain wonderful, but all things 
in Heaven and Earth must be computed and “accounted 
for’’; and even the Unknown, the Infinite in man’s Life, 
had, under the words enthusiasm, superstition, spirit of the 
age and so forth, obtained, as it were, an algebraical symbol 
and given value,—have now wellnigh played their part in 
European culture; and may be considered, as in most 
countries, even in England itself where they linger the 
latest, verging towards extinction. He who reads the 
inscrutable Book of Nature as if it were a Merchant’s 
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Ledger, is justly suspected of having never seen that Book, 
but only some school Synopsis thereof; from which, if taken 
for the real Book, more error than insight is to be derived. 

Doubtless also, it is with a growing feeling of the 
infinite nature of History, that in these times, the old 
principle, division of labour, has been so widely applied to 
it. The Political Historian, once almost the sole cultivator 
of History, has now found various associates, who strive 
to elucidate other phases of human Life; of which, as 
hinted above, the political conditions it is passed under, are 
but one, and though the primary, perhaps not the most 
important, of the many outward arrangements. Of this 
Historian himself, moreover, in his own special department, 
new and higher things are beginning to be expected. From 
of old, it was too often to be reproachfully observed of him, 
that he dwelt with disproportionate fondness in Senate- 
houses, in Battle-fields, nay even in King’s Antechambers; 
forgetting, that far away from such scenes, the mighty tide 
of Thought, and Action, was still rolling on its wondrous 
course, in gloom and brightness; and in its thousand remote 
valleys, a whole world of Existence, with or without an 
earthly sun of Happiness to warm it, with or without a 
heavenly sun of Holiness to purify and sanctify it, was 
blossoming and fading, whether the “famous victory” were 
won or lost. The time seems coming when much of this 
must be amended; and he who sees no world but that of 
courts and camps; and writes only how soldiers were drilled 
and shot, and how this ministerial conjuror out-conjured 
that other, and then guided, or at least held, something 
which he called the rudder of Government, but which was 
rather the spigot of Taxation, wherewith, in place of 
steering, he could tap, and the more cunningly the nearer 
the lees,—will pass for a more or less instructive Gazetteer, 


but will no longer be called a Historian. On Hise Gesen 
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THE PRENCH REVOLUTION 
(i) THE STATES-GENERAL 
Beno tp, however! The doors of St Louis Church flung 


wide; and the Procession of Processions advancing towards 
Notre-Dame!! Shouts rend the air; one shout, at which 
Grecian birds might drop dead. It is indeed a stately, 
solemn sight. The Elected of France, and then the Court 
of France; they are marshalled and march there, all in 
prescribed place and costume. Our Commons “in plain 
black mantle and white cravat”; Noblesse, in gold-worked, 
bright-dyed cloaks of velvet, resplendent, rustling with laces, 
waving with plumes; the Clergy in rochet, alb, or other 
best pontzficalibus: lastly comes the King himself, and King’s 
Household, also in their brightest blaze of pomp,—their 
brightest and final one. Some Fourteen Hundred Men 
blown together from all winds, on the deepest errand.? 
Yes, in that silent marching mass there lies Futurity 
enough. No symbolic Ark, like the old Hebrews, do these 
men bear: yet with them too is a Covenant; they too preside 
at a new Era in the History of Men. The whole Future is 
there, and Destiny dim-brooding over it; in the hearts and 
unshaped thoughts of these men, it lies illegible, inevitable. 
Singular to think: they have it in them; yet not they, not 
mortal, only the Eye above can read it,—as it shall unfold 
itself, in fire and thunder, of siege, and field artillery; in 
the rustling of battle-banners, the tramp of hosts, in the 
glow of burning cities, the shriek of strangled nations! Such 
things lie hidden, safe-wrapt in this Fourth day of May; 
—-say rather, had lain in some other unknown day, of which 
this latter is the public fruit and outcome. As indeed what 


1 At Versailles. ; 

2 This (1789) was the first meeting of the representative body of 
France since 1614, and marks the beginning of the open opposition to 
Louis XVI and the old régime. 
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wonders lie in every Day,—had we the sight, as happily we 
have not, to decipher it: for is not every meanest Day “the 
conflux of two Eternities”’! 


Which of these Six Hundred individuals, in plain white 
cravat, that have come up to regenerate France, might one 
guess would become their fzmg? For a king or leader they, 
as all bodies of men, must have: be their work what it may, 
there is one man there who, by character, faculty, position, 
is fittest of all to do it; that man, as future not yet elected 
king, walks there among the rest. He with the thick black 
locks, will it be? With the Aure, as himself calls it, or black 
boar’s-head, fit to be “shaken” as a senatorial portent? 
Through whose shaggy beetle-brows, and rough-hewn, 
seamed, carbuncled face, there look natural ugliness, small- 
pox, incontinence, bankruptcy,—and burning fire of 
genius; like comet-fire glaring fuliginous through murkiest 
confusions? It is Gabriel Honoré Riquetti de Mirabeau, 
the world-compeller; man-ruling Deputy of Aix! Ac- 
cording to the Baroness de Staél, he steps proudly along, 
though looked at askance here; and shakes his black 
chevelure, or lion’s-mane; as if prophetic of great deeds. 

Yes, Reader, that is the T'ype-Frenchman of this epoch; 
as Voltaire was of the last. He is French in his aspirations, 
acquisitions, in his virtues, in his vices; perhaps more French 
than any other man;—and intrinsically such a mass of 
manhood too, Mark him well. The National Assembly 
were all different without that one; nay, he might say with 
the old Despot: “The National Assembly? I am that’’. 

Of a southern climate, of wild southern blood: for the 
Riquettis; or Arrighettis, had to fly from Florence and the 
Guelfs, long centuries ago, and settled in Provence; where 
from generation to generation they have ever approved 
themselves a peculiar kindred: irascible, indomitable, sharp- 

1 Louis XIV: ‘“‘L’Etat, c’est moi.” 
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cutting, true, like the steel they wore; of an intensity and 
activity that sometimes verged towards madness, yet did not 
reach it. One ancient Riquetti, in mad fulfilment of a mad 
vow, chains two Mountains together; and the chain, with 
its “iron star of five rays”, is still to be seen. May not a 
modern Riquetti w#chain so much, and set it drifting,— 
which also shall be seen? 

In fiery rough figure, with black Samson-locks under 
the slouch-hat, this singular Riquetti Mirabeau steps along 
there. A fiery fuliginous mass, which could not be choked 
and smothered, but would fill all France with smoke. And 
now it has got ar; it will burn its whole substance, its 
whole smoke-atmosphere too, and fill all France with 
flame. Strange lot! Forty years of that smouldering, with 
foul fire-damp and vapour enough; then victory over that; 
—and like a burning mountain he blazes heaven-high; and 
for twenty-three resplendent months, pours out, in flame 
and molten fire-torrents, all that is in him, the Pharos and 
Wondersign of an amazed Europe;—and then lies hollow, 
cold for ever! Pass on, thou questionable Gabriel Honoré, 
the greatest of them all: in the whole National Deputies, in 
the whole Nation, there is none like and none second to thee. 


But now if Mirabeau is the greatest, who of these Six 
Hundred may be the meanest? Shall we say, that anxious, 
slight, ineffectual-looking man, under thirty, in spectacles; 
his eyes (were the glasses off) troubled, careful; with 
upturned face, snuffing dimly the uncertain future times; 
complexion of a multiplex atrabiliar colour, the final shade 
of which may be the pale sea-green.1 “That greenish- 
coloured (verdétre) individual is an Advocate of Arras; his 
name is Maximilien Robespierre.* ‘The son of an Advocate; 
his father founded mason-lodges under Charles Edward, 


1 See De Staél: Considérations (11, 142); Barbaroux: Mémoires, etc. 
2 Leader of extreme faction with Marat and Danton; chiefly 
responsible for the Reign of Terror. Executed 1794. 
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the English Prince or Pretender. Maximilien the first-born 
was thriftily educated; he had brisk Camille Desmoulins 
for schoolmate in the College of Louis le Grand, at Paris. 
But he begged our famed Necklace-Cardinal, Rohan, the 
patron, to let him depart thence, and resign in favour of a 
younger brother. The strict-minded Max departed; home 
to paternal Arras; and even had a Law-case there and 
pleaded, not unsuccessfully, “in favour of the first Franklin 
thunder-rod”. With astrict painful mind, an understanding 
small but clear and ready, he grew in favour with official 
persons, who could foresee in him an excellent man of 
business, happily quite free from genius. The Bishop, there- 
fore, taking counsel, appoints him Judge of his diocese; 
and he faithfully does justice to the people: till behold, one 
day, a culprit comes whose crime merits hanging; and the 
strict-minded Max must abdicate, for his conscience will 
not permit the dooming of any son of Adam todie. A strict- 
minded, strait-laced man! A man unfit for Revolutions? 
Whose small soul, transparent wholesome-looking as small- 
ale, could by no chance ferment into virulent a/egar,—the 
mother of ever new alegar; till all France were grown 
acetous virulent? We shall see. 

Between which two extremes of grandest and meanest, 
so many grand and mean roll on, towards their several 
destinies, in that Procession! There is Caza/és, the learned 
young soldier; who shall become the eloquent orator of 
Royalism, and earn the shadow of a name. Experienced 
Mounier, experienced Malouet;® whose Presidential 
Parlementary experience the stream of things shall soon 
leave stranded. A Pétion® has left his gown and briefs at 
Chartres for a stormier sort of pleading; has not forgotten 
his violin, being fond of music. His hair is grizzled, though 

1 Secretary of Assembly of Notables at Dauphiné. 


2 Tntendant of fleet at Toulon, and pamphleteer. 
3 Leader of Girondists in 1792-93. 
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he is still young: convictions, beliefs placid-unalterable are 
in that man; not hindmost of them, belief in himself. 
A Protestant-clerical Rabaut-St-Etienne, a slender young 
eloquent and vehement Barnave,! will help to regenerate 
France. There are so many of them young. Till thirty the 
Spartans did not suffer a man to marry: but how many men 
here under thirty; coming to produce not one sufficient 
citizen, but a nation anda world of such! The old to heal up 
rents; the young to remove rubbish:—which latter, is it 
not, indeed, the task here? 

Dim, formless from this distance, yet authentically there, 
thou noticest the Deputies from Nantes? To us mere 
clothes-screens, with slouch-hat and cloak, but bearing in 
their pocket a Cahier of doléances with this singular clause, 
and more such, in it: “That the master wigmakers of 
Nantes be not troubled with new guild-brethren, the 
actually existing number of ninety-two being more than 
sufficient!” The Rennes people have elected Farmer 
Gérard, “a man of natural sense and rectitude, without any 
learning”. He walks there, with solid step; unique, “in 
his rustic farmer-clothes”; which he will wear always; 
careless of short-cloaks and costumes. The name Gérard, 
or “Pére Gérard, Father Gérard”’, as they please to call 
him, will fly far; borne about in endless banter; in Royalist 
satires, in Republican didactic Almanacs. As for the man 
Gérard, being asked once, what he did, after trial of it, 
candidly think of this Parlementary work,—“I think”, 
answered he, “that there are a good many scoundrels 
among us”. So walks Father Gérard; solid in his thick 
shoes, whithersoever bound. 

And worthy Doctor Guillotin, whom we hoped to behold 
one other time? If not here, the Doctor should be here, 
and we see him with the eye of prophecy: for indeed the 


1 Barnato of Grenoble. Guillotined 1793. 
2 Histoire Parlementaire, 1, 335. 
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Parisian Deputies are all a little late. Singular Guillotin, 
respectable practitioner; doomed by a satiric destiny to the 
strangest immortal glory that ever kept obscure mortal from 
his resting-place, the bosom of oblivion! Guillotin can 
improve the ventilation of the Hall; in all cases of medical 
police and Aygzéne be a present aid: but, greater far, he can 
produce his ‘“‘Report on the Penal Code”; and reveal 
therein a cunningly devised Beheading Machine, which 
shall become famous and world-famous. This is the product 
of Guillotin’s endeavours, gained not without meditation 
and reading; which product popular gratitude or levity 
christens by a feminine derivative name, as if it were his 
daughter: La Guillotine! “‘With my machine, Messieurs, 
I whisk off your head (vous fais sauter la téte) in a twink- 
ling, and you have no pain”;—whereat they all laugh. 
Unfortunate Doctor! For two-and-twenty years he, un- 
guillotined, shall hear nothing but guillotine, see nothing 
but guillotine; then dying, shall through long centuries 
wander, as it were, a disconsolate ghost, on the wrong side 
of Styx and Lethe; his name like to outlive Caesar’s. 

See Bailly,! likewise of Paris, time-honoured Historian 
of Astronomy Ancient and Modern. Poor Bailly, how thy 
serenely beautiful Philosophizing, with its soft moonshiny 
clearness and thinness, ends in foul thick confusion—of 
Presidency, Mayorship, diplomatic Officiality, rabid 
Triviality, and the throat of everlasting Darkness! Far 
was it to descend from the heavenly Galaxy to the Drapeau 
Rouge: beside that fatal dung-heap, on that last hell-day, 
thou must “tremble”, though only with cold, “‘de froid”’. 
Speculation is not practice: to be weak is not so miserable; 
but to be weaker than our task. Wo the day when they 
mounted thee, a peaceable pedestrian, on that wild Hippo- 


1 Jean Sylvain Bailly (1736-93), was the author of several famous 
astronomical works. President of the National Assembly 1789, and 
Mayor of Paris; finally guillotined by Jacobins. 
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gryff of a Democracy; which, spurning the firm earth, nay 
lashing at the very stars, no yet known Astolpho could 
have ridden! 

In the Commons Deputies there are Merchants, Artists, 
Men of Letters; three hundred and seventy-four Lawyers; 
and at least one Clergyman: the 4é Sieyes.1 Him also 
Paris sends, among its twenty. Behold him, the light thin 
man; cold, but elastic, wiry; instinct with the pride of 
Logic; passionless, or with but one passion, that of self- 
conceit. If indeed that can be called a passion, which, in 
its independent concentrated greatness, seems to have soared 
into transcendentalism; and to sit there with a kind of god- 
like indifference, and look down on passion! He is the man, 
and wisdom shall die with him. This is the Sieyes who shall 
be System-builder, Constitution-builder General; and 
build Constitutions (as many as wanted) skyhigh,—which 
shall all unfortunately fall before he get the scaffolding 
away. “La Politique”, said he to Dumont, “Polity is a 
science I think I have completed (achevée)”.2 What 
things, O Sieyes, with thy clear assiduous eyes, art thou to 
see! But were it not curious to know how Sieyes, now in 
these days (for he is said to be still alive®), looks out on all 
that Constitution masonry, through the rheumy soberness 
of extreme age? Might we hope, still with the old irre- 
fragable transcendentalism? ‘The victorious cause pleased 
the gods, the vanquished one pleased Sieyes (victa Catoni). 

Thus, however, amid skyrending vivats, and blessings 
from every heart, has the procession of the Commons 
Deputies rolled by. 


Next follow the Noblesse, and next the Clergy; con- 
cerning both of whom it might be asked, What they 
specially have come for? Specially, little as they dream of 

1 Emmanuel Joseph Sieyes (1748-1836), statesman and political 


philosopher. Produced plan for new constitution in 1789. 
2 Dumont: Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, p. 64. 3 A.D. 1834. 
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it, to answer this question, put in a voice of thunder: What 
are you doing in God’s fair Earth and Task-garden; where 
whosoever is not working is begging or stealing? Wo, wo 
to themselves and to all, if they can only answer: Collect- 
ing tithes, Preserving game!—Remark, meanwhile, how 
D’ Orléans affects to step before his own Order, and mingle 
with the Commons.! For him are vzvats: few for the rest, 
though all wave in plumed “hats of a feudal cut”, and have 
sword on thigh; though among them is D’ Antraigues, the 
young Languedocian gentleman,—and indeed many a 
Peer more or less noteworthy. 

There are Liancourt, and La Rochefoucault; the liberal 
Anglomaniac Dukes. There is a filially pious Lally; a 
couple of liberal Lameths. Above all, there is a Lafayette ;? 
whose name shall be Cromwell-Grandison, and fill the 
world. Manya“ formula” has this Lafayette too made away 
with; yet not a// formulas. He sticks by the Washington- 
formula; and by that he will stick;—and hang by it, as by 
sure bower-anchor hangs and swings the tight war-ship, 
which, after all changes of wildest weather and water, is 
found still hanging. Happy for him; be it glorious or not! 
Alone of all Frenchmen he has a theory of the world, and 
right mind to conform thereto; he can become a hero and 
perfect character, were it but the hero of one idea. Note 
further our old Parlementary friend, Crispin-Catiline 
d’Espréménil, He is returned from the Mediterranean 
Islands, a redhot royalist, repentant to the finger ends;— 
unsettled-looking; whose light, dusky-glowing at best, now - 
flickers foul in the socket; whom the National Assembly 
will by and by, to save time, “regard as in a state of dis- 
traction”. Note lastly that globular Younger Mirabeau; 


1 Cousin of Louis XVI; champion of popular cause against the 
King. Guillotined by Jacobins, 1793. 

2 French soldier and statesman (17 57-1834). Took part in American 
we of Independence, and later a prominent member of the States-: 

eneral. 
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indignant that his elder Brother is among the Commons; 
it is Viscomte Mirabeau; named oftener Mirabeau Tonneau 
(Barrel Mirabeau), on account of his rotundity, and the 
quantities of strong liquor he contains. 

There then walks our French Noblesse. All in the old 
pomp of chivalry: and yet, alas, how changed from the old 
position; drifted far down from their native latitude, like 
Arctic icebergs got into the Equatorial sea, and fast thawing 
there! Once these Chivalry Duces (Dukes, as they are still 
named) did actually /ead the world,—were it only towards 
battle-spoil, where lay the world’s best wages then: more- 
over, being the ablest Leaders going, they had their lion’s 
share, those Duces; which none could grudge them. But 
now, when so many Looms, improved Ploughshares, 
Steam-Engines and Bills of Exchange have been invented; 
and, for battle-brawling itself, men hire Drill-Sergeants 
at eighteen-pence a-day,—what mean these goldmantled 
Chivalry Figures, walking there “in black velvet cloaks’’, 
in high-plumed “hats of a feudal cut”? Reeds shaken in 
the wind! 


The Clergy have got up; with Cahiers for abolishing 
pluralities, enforcing residence of bishops, better payment 
of tithes. The Dignitaries, we can observe, walk stately, 
apart from the numerous Undignified,—who indeed are 
properly little other than Commons disguised in Curate- 
frocks. Here, however, though by strange ways, shall the 
Precept be fulfilled, and they that are greatest (much to 
their astonishment) become least. For one example, out 
of many, mark that plausible Grégozre:1 one day Curé 
Grégoire shall be a Bishop, when the now stately are 
wandering distracted, as Bishops 7m partibus. With other 
thought, mark also the 4444 Maury:* his broad bold face; 

1 Leader of reforming curés in States-General, later Bishop of Blois 


(1750-1831). : 
2 Popular preacher of Paris (1746-1817). 
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mouth accurately primmed; full eyes, that ray out in- 
telligence, falsehood,—the sort of sophistry which is 
astonished you should find it sophistical. Skilfullest vamper 
up of old rotten leather, to make it look like new; always 
a rising man; he used to tell Mercier, “ You will see; I shall 
be in the Academy before you”.1 Likely indeed, thou 
skilfullest Maury; nay thou shalt have a Cardinal’s Hat, 
and plush and glory; but alas, also, in the longrun—mere 
oblivion, like the rest of us; and six feet of earth! What 
boots it, vamping rotten leather on these terms? Glorious 
in comparison is the livelihood thy good old Father earns, 
by making shoes,—one may hope, in a sufficient manner. 
Maury does not want for audacity. He shall wear pistols, 
by and by; and, at death-cries of “La Lanterne, the Lamp- 
iron!”—answer coolly, “Friends, will you see better 
there?” 

But yonder, halting lamely along, thou noticest next 
Bishop Talleyrand-Périgord, his Reverence of Autun.? 
A sardonic grimness lies in that irreverend Reverence of 
Autun. He will do and suffer strange things; and will 
become surely one of the strangest things ever seen, or like 
to be seen. A man living in falsehood, and on falsehood; 
yet not what you can call a false man: there is the specialty ! 
It will be an enigma for future ages, one may hope: 
hitherto such a product of Nature and Art was possible 
only for this age of ours,—Age of Paper, and of the Burn- 
ing of Paper. Consider Bishop Talleyrand and Marquis 
Lafayette as the topmost of their two kinds; and say once 


more, looking at what they did and what they were, 
O Tempus ferax rerum 13 


1 Mercier, French author: Nouveau Paris. 

* Agent-General of clergy (1780); later became famous as a states- 
man (1754-1838). 

8 “Tempus ferax, Tempus edax rerum”, Ovid, Met. xv, 234: 
«Time the bearer, Time the devourer of things”. 
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On the whole, however, has not this unfortunate Clergy 
also drifted in the Time-stream, far from its native latitude? 
An anomalous mass of men; of whom the whole world has 
already a dim understanding that it can understand nothing. 
They were once a Priesthood, interpreters of Wisdom, 
revealers of the Holy that is in Man; a true Clerus (or 
Inheritance of God on Earth): but now?—They pass 
silently, with such Cahiers as they have been able to redact; 
and none cries, God bless them. 


King Louis with his Court brings up the rear: he 
cheerful, in this day of hope, is saluted with plaudits; still 
more Necker his Minister.t Not so the Queen; on whom 
hope shines not steadily any more. Ill-fated Queen! Her 
hair is already grey with many cares and crosses; her first- 
born son is dying in these weeks: black falsehood has 
ineffaceably soiled her name; ineffaceably while this 
generation lasts. Instead of Vive Ja Reine, voices insult her 
with Vive d’Orléans. Of her queenly beauty little remains 
except its stateliness; not now gracious, but haughty, rigid, 
silently enduring. With a most mixed feeling, wherein joy 
has no part, she resigns herself to a day she hoped never to 
have seen. Poor Marie Antoinette; with thy quick noble 
instincts; vehement glancings, vision all-too fitful narrow 
for the work thou hast to do! O there are tears in store for 
thee; bitterest wailings, soft womanly meltings, though 
thou hast the heart of an imperial Theresa’s Daughter.* 
Thou doomed one, shut thy eyes on the future! 


French Revolution, vol. 1, book tv, chap. iv. 


1 Director-General of Finance, 1777. Father of Mme de Staél. 
2 Daughter of Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary; married 
Louis XVI in 1770; guillotined Oct. 1793. 
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(ii) DESMOULINS 


But see Camille Desmoulins,! from the Café de Foy, 
rushing out, sibylline in face; his hair streaming, in each 
hand a pistol! He springs to a table: the Police satellites are 
eyeing him; alive they shall not take him, not they alive 
him alive. This time, he speaks without stammering:— 
Friends! shall we die like hunted hares? Like sheep 
hounded into their pinfold; bleating for mercy, where is no 
mercy, but only a whetted knife? The hour is come; the 
supreme hour of Frenchman and Man; when Oppressors 
are to try conclusions with Oppressed; and the word is, 
swift Death, or Deliverance for ever. Let such hour be 
well-come! Us, meseems, one cry only befits: To Arms! 
Let universal Paris, universal France, as with the throat 
of the whirlwind, sound only: To arms!—“To arms!” 
yell responsive the innumerable voices; like one great voice, 
as of a Demon yelling from the air: for all faces wax fire- 
eyed, all hearts burn up into madness. In such, or fitter 
words, does Camille evoke the Elemental Powers, in this 
great moment.—Friends, continues Camille, some rallying- 
sign! Cockades; green ones;—the colour of Hope!—As 
with the flight of locusts, these green tree-leaves; green 
ribands from the neighbouring shops; all green things are 
snatched, and made cockades of. Camille descends from 
his table; “stifled with embraces, wetted with tears’’; has 
a bit of green riband handed him; sticks it in his hat. And 
now to Curtius’ Image-shop there; to the Boulevards; to 
the four winds, and rest not till France be on fire! 

France, so long shaken and wind-parched, is probably at 
the right inflammable point.—As for poor Curtius, who 
one grieves to think, might be but imperfectly paid,—he 


1 Advocate of Guise, Picardy. His speech to the Paris crowd 
marked the beginning of the Revolution. Later a journalist— 
guillotined 1794. 
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cannot make two words about his Images. The Wax-bust 
of Necker, the Wax-bust of D’Orléans, helpers of France: 
these, covered with crape, as in funeral procession, or after 
the manner of suppliants appealing to Heaven, to Earth, 
and Tartarus itself, a mixed multitude bears off. Fora sign! 
As indeed man, with his singular imaginative faculties, can 
do little or nothing without signs: thus Turks look to their 
Prophet’s Banner; also Osier Mannihins have been burnt, 
and Necker’s Portrait has erewhile figured, aloft on its 
perch. 

In this manner march they, a mixed, continually in- 
creasing multitude; armed with axes, staves and miscel- 
lanea; grim, many-sounding, through the streets. Be all 
Theatres shut; let all dancing, on planked floor, or on the 
natural greensward, cease! Instead of a Christian Sabbath, 
and feast of guinguette tabernacles, it shall be a Sorcerer’s 
Sabbath; and Paris, gone rabid, dance,—with the Fiend 


: ! 
for pipers French Revolution, vol. 1, book v, chap. vi. 


(iii) THE ARMING OF PARIS 


And so it roars, and rages, and brays; drums beating, 
steeples pealing; criers rushing with hand-bells: “Oyez, 
oyez, All men to their Districts to be enrolled!” The 
Districts have met in gardens, open squares; are getting 
marshalled into volunteer troops. No red-hot ball has yet 
fallen from Besenval’s Camp;1 on the contrary, Deserters 
with their arms are continually dropping in: nay now, joy 
of joys, at two in the afternoon, the Gardes Frangaises, 
being ordered to Saint-Denis, and flatly declining, have 
come over in a body! It is a fact worth many. Three 
thousand six hundred of the best fighting men, with com- 
plete accoutrement; with cannoneers even, and cannon! 
Their officers are left standing alone; could not so much 

1 Commander of troops round Paris (1722-91). 
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as succeed in “spiking the guns”. The very Swiss, it may 
now be hoped, Chateau-Vieux and the others, will have 
doubts about fighting. 

Our Parisian Militia, which some think it were better 
to name National Guard,—is prospering as heart could 
wish. It promised to be forty-eight thousand; but will in 
few hours double and quadruple that number: invincible, 
if we had only arms! 

But see, the promised Charleville Boxes, marked 
Artillerie! Here then are arms enought—Conceive the 
blank face of Patriotism, when it found them filled with 
rags, foul linen, candle-ends, and bits of wood! Provost of 
the Merchants, how is this? Neither at the Chartreux 
Convent, whither we were sent with signed order, is there 
or ever was there any weapon of war. Nay here, in this 
Seine Boat, safe under tarpaulings (had not the nose of 
Patriotism been of the finest), are “five thousand-weight of 
gunpowder”; not coming zm, but surreptitiously going out! 
What meanest thou, Flesselles?! Tis a ticklish game, that 
of “amusing” us. Cat plays with captive mouse: but mouse 
with enraged cat, with enraged National Tiger? 

Meanwhile, the faster, O ye black-aproned Smiths, 
smite; with strong arm and willing heart. This man and 
that, all stroke from head to heel, shall thunder alternating, 
and ply the great forgehammer, till stithy reel and ring 
again; while ever and anon, overhead, booms the alarm- 
cannon,—for the City has now got gunpowder. Pikes are 
fabricated; fifty thousand of them, in six-and-thirty hours: 
judge whether the Black-aproned have been idle. Dig 
trenches, unpave the streets, ye others, assiduous, man and 
maid; cram the earth in barrel-barricades, at each of them 
a volunteer sentry; pile the whinstones in window sills and 
upper rooms. Have scalding pitch, at least boiling water 
ready, ye weak old women, to pour it and dash it on Royal- 

1 Magistrate and provost of the merchants (1721-89). 
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Allemand, with your old skinny arms: your shrill curses 
along with it will not be wanting!—Patrols of the newborn 
National Guard, bearing torches, scour the streets, all that 
night; which otherwise are vacant, yet illuminated in every 
window by order. Strange looking; like some naphtha- 
lighted City of the Dead, with here and there a flight of 
perturbed Ghosts. 

O poor mortals, how ye make this Earth bitter for each 
other; this fearful and wonderful Life fearful and horrible; 
and Satan has his place in all hearts! Such agonies and 
ragings and wailings ye have, and have had, in all times: — 
to be buried all, in so deep silence; and the salt sea is not 
swoln with your tears. 

Great meanwhile is the moment, when tidings of 
Freedom reach us; when the long-enthralled soul, from 
amid its chains and squalid stagnancy, arises, were it still 
only in blindness and bewilderment, and swears by Him 
that made it, that it will be free! Free? Understand that 
well, it is the deep commandment, dimmer or clearer, of 
our whole being, to be free. Freedom is the one purport, 
wisely aimed at, or unwisely, of all man’s struggles, toilings 
and sufferings in this Earth. Yes, supreme issuch amoment 
(if thou have known it): first vision as of a flame-girt Sinai, 
in this our waste Pilgrimage,—which thenceforth wants 
not its pillar of cloud by day, and pillar of fire by night! 
Something it is even,—nay, something considerable, when 
the chains have grown corrosive, poisonous,—to be free 
“from oppression by our fellow-man”. Forward, ye 
maddened sons of France; be it towards this destiny or 
towards that! Around you is but starvation, falsehood, 
corruption and the clam of death. Where ye are is no 


abiding. French Revolution, vol. 1, book v, chap. v. 
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(iv) THE INSURRECTION OF WOMEN 


A thought, or dim raw-material of a thought, was fer- 
menting all night, universally in the female head, and might 
explode. In squalid garret, on Monday morning Maternity 
awakes, to hear children weeping for bread. Maternity 
must forth to the streets, to the herb-markets and Bakers’- 
queues; meets there with hunger-stricken Maternity, 
sympathetic, exasperative. O we unhappy women! But, 
instead of Bakers’-queues, why not to Aristocrats’ palaces, 
the root of the matter? 4//ons! Let us assemble. To the 
Hotel-de-Ville; to Versailles; to the Lanterne! 

In one of the Guardhouses of the Quartier Saint- 
Eustache, “a young woman” seizes a drum,—for how 
shall National Guards give fire on women, on a young 
woman? The young woman seizes the drum; sets forth, 
beating it, “uttering cries relative to the dearth of grains”’. 
Descend, O mothers; descend, ye Judiths, to food and 
revenge!—All women gather and go; crowds storm all 
stairs, force out all women: the female Insurrectionary 
Force, according to Camille, resembles the English Naval 
one; there is a universal ‘Press of women’. Robust 
Dames of the Halle, slim Mantua-makers, assiduous, risen 
with the dawn; ancient Virginity tripping to matins; the 
Housemaid, with early broom; all must go. Rouse ye, 
O women; the laggard men will not act; they say, we 
ourselves may act! 

And so, like snowbreak from the mountains, for every 
staircase is a melted brook, it storms; tumultuous, wild- 
shrilling, towards the Hotel-de-Ville. Tumultuous; with 
or without drum-music: for the Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
also has tucked up its gown; and with besom-staves, fire- 
irons, and even rusty pistols (void of ammunition), is 
flowing on. Sound of it flies, with a velocity of sound, to 
the utmost Barriers. By seven o’clock, on this raw October 
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morning, fifth of the month, the Townhall will see wonders. 
Nay, as chance would have it, a male party are already 
there; clustering tumultuously round some National Patrol, 
and a Baker who has been seized with short weights. They 
are there; and have even lowered the rope of the Lanterne. 
So that the official persons have to smuggle forth the short- 
weighing Baker by back doors, and even send “‘to all the 
Districts” for more force. 

Grand it was, says Camille, to see so many Judiths, from 
eight to ten thousand of them in all, rushing out to search 
into the root of the matter! Not unfrightful it must have 
been; ludicro-terrific, and most unmanageable. At such 
hour the overwatched Three Hundred are not yet stirring: 
none but some Clerks, a company of National Guards; 
and M. de Gouvion, the Major-general. Gouvion has 
fought in America for the cause of civil Liberty; a man of 
no inconsiderable heart, but deficient in head. He is, for 
the moment, in his back apartment; assuaging Usher 
Maillard, the Bastille-sergeant, who has come, as too many 
do, with ‘“‘representations”. The assuagement is still in- 
complete when our Judiths arrive. 

The National Guards form on the outer stairs, with 
levelled bayonets; the ten thousand Judiths press up, 
resistless; with obtestations, with outspread hands,—merely 
to speak to the Mayor. The rear forces them; nay, from 
male hands in the rear, stones already fly: the National 
Guard must do one of two things; sweep the Place de 
Gréve with cannon, or else open to right and left. They 
open; the living deluge rushes in. Through all rooms and 
cabinets, upwards to the topmost belfry: ravenous; seeking 
arms, seeking Mayors, seeking justice;—while, again, the 
better-dressed speak kindly to the Clerks; point out the 
misery of these poor women; also their ailments, some even 
of an interesting sort. 

Poor M. de Gouvion is shiftless in this extremity;—a 
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man shiftless, perturbed: who will one day commit suicide. 
How happy for him that Usher Maillard the shifty was 
there, at the moment, though making representations! 
Fly back, thou shifty Maillard: seek the Bastille Company; 
and O return fast with it; above all, with thy own shifty 
head! For, behold, the Judiths can find no Mayor or 
Municipal; scarcely, in the topmost belfry, can they find 
poor Abbé Lefevre the Powder-distributor. Him, for want 
of a better, they suspend there: in the pale morning light; 
over the top of all Paris, which swims in one’s failing eyes: 
—a horrible end? Nay, the rope broke, as French ropes 
often did; or else an Amazon cut it. Abbé Lefevre falls, 
some twenty feet, rattling among the leads; and lives long 
years after, though always with “a tremblement in the 
limbs”’.2 

And now doors fly under hatchets; the Judiths have 
broken the Armory; have seized guns and cannons, three 
money-bags, paper-heaps; torches flare: in few minutes, 
our brave Hotel-de-Ville, which dates from the Fourth 
Henry, will, with all that it holds, be in flames! 


French Revolution, vol. 1, book vit, chap. iv. 


(Vv) THE FLIGH OR SVOUTS Raya 


On Monday night, the Twentieth of June 1791, about 
eleven o’clock, there is many a hackney-coach, and glass- 
coach (carrosse de remise), still rumbling, or at rest, on the 
streets of Paris. But of all glass-coaches, we recommend 
this to thee, O Reader, which stands drawn up in the Rue 
de Echelle, hard by the Carrousel and outgate of the 
‘Tuileries; in the Rue de l’Echelle that then was; “opposite 
Ronsin the saddler’s door”, as if waiting for a fare there! 
Not long does it wait: a hooded Dame,? with two hooded 


1 Dusaulx: Prise de la Bastille, note, p. 281. 
2 Duchesse de Tourzel, governess of the royal children. 
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Children has issued from Villequier’s door, where no sentry 
walks, into the Tuileries Court-of-Princes; into the 
Carrousel; into the Rue de I’Echelle; where the Glass- 
coachman readily admits them; and again waits. Not long; 
another Dame, likewise hooded or shrouded, leaning on a 
servant, issues in the same manner; bids the servant good 
night; and is, in the same manner, by the Glass-coachman, 
cheerfully admitted. Whither go so many Dames? ”Tis 
his Majesty’s Couchée, Majesty just gone to bed, and all the 
Palace-world is retiring home. But the Glass-coachman 
still waits; his fare seemingly incomplete. 

By and by, we note a thickset Individual, in round hat 
and peruke, arm-and-arm with some servant, seemingly of 
the Runner or Courier sort; he also issues through Ville- 
quier’s door; starts a shoebuckle as he passes one of the 
sentries, stoops down to clasp it again; is however, by the 
Glass-coachman, still more cheerfully admitted. And now, 
is his fare complete? Not yet; the Glass-coachman still 
waits.—Alas! and the false Chambermaid has warned 
Gouvion that she thinks the Royal Family will fly this 
very night; and Gouvion distrusting his own glazed eyes, 
has sent express for Lafayette; and Lafayette’s Carriage, 
flaring with lights, rolls this moment through the inner 
Arch of the Carrousel,—where a Lady shaded in broad 
gipsy-hat, and leaning on the arm of a servant, also of the 
Runner or Courier sort, stands aside to let it pass, and has 
even the whim to touch a spoke of it with her badine,— 
light little magic rod which she calls badine, such as the 
Beautiful then wore. The flare of Lafayette’s Carriage 
rolls past: all is found quiet in the Court-of-Princes; 
sentries at their post; Majesties’ Apartments closed in 
smooth rest. Your false Chambermaid must have been 
mistaken? Watch thou, Gouvion, with Argus’ vigilance; 
for, of a truth, treachery is within these walls. 

But where is the Lady that stood aside in gipsy-hat, and 
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touched the wheel-spoke with her badine? O Reader, that 
Lady that touched the wheel-spoke was the Queen of 
France! She has issued safe through that inner Arch, into 
the Carrousel itself; but not into the Rue de |’Echelle. 
Flurried by the rattle and rencounter, she took the right 
hand not the left; neither she nor her Courier knows Paris; 
he indeed is no Courier, but a loyal stupid cz-devant 
Bodyguard disguised as one. ‘They are off, quite wrong, over 
the Pont Royal and River; roaming disconsolate in the Rue 
du Bac; far from the Glass-coachman, who still waits. 
Waits, with flutter of heart; with thoughts—which he 
must button close up, under his jarvie-surtout! 

Midnight clangs from all the City-steeples; one precious 
hour has been spent so; most mortals are asleep. The Glass- 
coachman waits; and in what mood! A brother jarvie 
drives up, enters into conversation; is answered cheerfully 
in jarvie-dialect: the brothers of the whip exchange a pinch 
of snuff; decline drinking together; and part with good 
night. Be the Heavens blest! here at length is the Queen- 
lady, in gipsy-hat; safe after perils; who has had to inquire 
her way. She too is admitted; her Courier jumps aloft, as 
the other, who is also a disguised Bodyguard, has done: 
and now, O Glass-coachman of a thousand,—Count 
Fersen, for the Reader sees it is thou,—drive! 

Dust shall not stick to the hoofs of Fersen?: crack! crack! 
the Glass-coach rattles, and every soul breathes lighter. 
But is Fersen on the right road? Northeastward, to the 
Barrier of Saint-Martin and Metz Highway, thither were 
we bound: and lo, he drives right Northward! ‘The royal 
Individual, in round hat and peruke, sits astonished; but 
right or wrong, there is no remedy. Crack, crack, we go 
incessant, through the slumbering City. Seldom, since 
Paris rose out of mud, or the Long-haired Kings went in 
Bullock-carts, was there such a drive. Mortals on each 


1 Swedish soldier, devoted to Marie Antoinette. 
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hand of you, close by, stretched out horizontal, dormant; 
and we alive and quaking! Crack, crack, through the Rue 
de Grammont; across the Boulevard; up the Rue de la 
Chaussée d’ Antin,—these windows, all silent, of Number 
42, were Mirabeau’s. Towards the Barrier not of Saint- 
Martin, but of Clichy on the utmost North! Patience, ye 
royal Individuals; Fersen understands what he is about. 
Passing up the Rue de Clichy, he alights for one moment 
at Madame Sullivan’s: “Did Count Fersen’s Coachman 
get the Baroness de Korff’s new Berline?’”—“Gone with 
it an hour-and-half ago’’, grumbles responsive the drowsy 
Porter.—“ C'est bien.’ Yes, it is well;—though had not 
such hour-and-half been /ost, it were still better. Forth 
therefore, O Fersen, fast, by the Barrier de Clichy; then 
Eastward along the Outer Boulevard, what horses and 
whipcord can do! 

Thus Fersen drives, through the ambrosial night. 
Sleeping Paris is now all on the right-hand of him; silent 
except for some snoring hum: and now he is Eastward as 
far as the Barrier de Saint-Martin; looking earnestly for 
Baroness de Korff’s Berline. This Heaven’s Berline he at 
length does descry, drawn up with its six horses, his own 
German Coachman waiting on the box. Right, thou good 
German: now haste, whither thou knowest!—And as for 
us of the Glass-coach, haste too, O haste; much time is 
already lost! “The august Glass-coach fare, six Insides, 
hastily packs itself into the new Berline; two Bodyguard 
Couriers behind. The Glass-coach itself is turned adrift, 
its head towards the City; to wander whither it lists, —and 
be found next morning tumbled in a ditch. But Fersen is 
on the new box, with its brave new hammer-cloths; 
flourishing his whip; he bolts forward towards Bondy. 
There a third and final Bodyguard Courier of ours ought 
surely to be, with post-horses ready-ordered. There likewise 
ought that purchased Chaise, with the two Waiting-maids 
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and their band-boxes, to be; whom also her Majesty could 
not travel without. Swift, thou deft Fersen, and may the 
Heavens turn it well! 

Once more, by Heaven’s blessing, it is all well. Here is 
the sleeping Hamlet of Bondy; Chaise with Waiting- 
women; horses all ready, and postilions with their churn- 
boots, impatient in the dewy dawn. Brief harnessing done, 
the postilions with their churn-boots vault into the saddles; 
brandish circularly their little noisy whips. Fersen, under 
his jarvie-surtout, bends in lowly silent reverence of adieu; 
royal hands wave speechless inexpressible response; Baroness 
de Korff’s Berline, with the Royalty of France, bounds 
off: for ever, as it proved. Deft Fersen dashes obliquely 
Northward, through the country, towards Bougret; gains 
Bougret, finds his German Coachman and chariot waiting 
there; cracks off, and drives undiscovered into unknown 
space. A deft active man, we say; what he undertook to do 
is nimbly and successfully done. 

And so the Royalty of France is actually fled? This 
precious night, the shortest of the year, it flies, and drives! 
Baroness de Korff is, at bottom, Dame de Tourzel, 
Governess of the Royal Children: she who came hooded 
with the two hooded litle ones; little Dauphin; little . 
Madame Royale, known long afterwards as Duchesse 
d@’Angouléme. Baroness de Korff’s Waiting-maid is the 
Queen in gipsy-hat. The royal Individual in round hat and 
peruke, he is Valet for the time being. That other hooded 
Dame, styled Travelling-companion, is kind Sister Eliza- 
beth; she had sworn, long since, when the Insurrection of 
Women was, that only death should part her and them. 
And so they rush there, not too impetuously, through the 
Wood of Bondy:—over a Rubicon in their own and 
France’s History. 

Great; though the future is all vague! If we reach 
Bouillé? If we do not reach him? O Louis! and this all 
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round thee is the great slumbering Earth (and overhead, 
the great watchful Heaven); the slumbering Wood of 
Bondy,—where Longhaired Childeric Donothing was 
struck through with iron; not unreasonably, in a world like 
ours. These peaked stone-towers are Raincy; towers of 
wicked D’Orléans. All slumbers save the multiplex rustle 
of our new Berline. Loose-skirted scarecrow of an Herb- 
merchant, with his ass and early greens, toilsomely plodding, 
seems the only creature we meet. But right ahead the great 
Northeast sends up evermore his grey brindled dawn: from 
dewy branch, birds here and there, with short deep warble, 
salute the coming Sun. Stars fade out, and Galaxies; 
Street-lamps of the City of God. The Universe, O my 
brothers, is flinging wide its portals for the Levée of the 
Great Hicu Kine. Thou, poor King Louis, farest never- 
theless, as mortals do, towards Orient lands of Hope; and 
the Tuileries with zts Levées, and France and the Earth 
itself, is but a larger kind of doghutch,—occasionally going 
rabid. French Revolution, vol. 11, book rv, chap. iii. 


(vi) THE EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVI 


King Louis slept sound, till five in the morning, when 
Cléry, as he had been ordered, awoke him. Cléry dressed 
his hair: while this went forward, Louis took a ring from 
his watch, and kept trying it on his finger; it was his 
wedding-ring, which he is now to return to the Queen as 
a mute farewell. At half-past six, he took the Sacrament; 
and continued in devotion, and conference with Abbé Edge- 
worth. He will not see his Family: it were too hard to bear. 

At eight, the Municipals enter: the King gives them his 
Will, and messages and effects; which they, at first, brutally 
refuse to take charge of: he gives them a roll of gold pieces, 
a hundred and twenty-five louis; these are to be returned 
to Malesherbes, who had lent them. At nine, Santerre says 
the hour is come. The King begs yet to retire for three 
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minutes. At the end of three minutes, Santerre again says 
the hour is come. “Stamping on the ground with his right 
foot, Louis answers: ‘Partons, Let us go’.”—How the 
rolling of those drums comes in, through the Temple 
bastions and bulwarks, on the heart of a queenly wife; soon 
to be a widow! He is gone, then, and has not seen us? 
A Queen weeps bitterly; a King’s Sister and Children. 
Over all these Four does Death also hover: all shall perish 
miserably save one; she, as Duchesse d’Angouléme, will 
live,—not happily. 

At the Temple Gate were some faint cries, perhaps 
from voices of pitiful women: “Grdce! Grace!” Through 
the rest of the streets there is silence as of the grave. No 
man not armed is allowed to be there: the armed, did any 
even pity, dare not express it, each man overawed by all his 
neighbours. All windows are down, none seen looking 
through them. All shops are shut. No wheel-carriage rolls, 
this morning, in these streets but one only. Eighty- 
thousand armed men stand ranked, like armed statues of 
men; cannons bristle, cannoneers with match burning, but 
no word or movement: it is as a city enchanted into silence 
and stone: one carriage with its escort, slowly rumbling, is 
the only sound. Louis reads, in his Book of Devotion, the - 
Prayers of the Dying: clatter of this death-march falls 
sharp on the ear, in the great silence; but the thought would 
fain struggle heavenward, and forget the Earth. 

As the clocks strike ten, behold the Place de la Révo- 
lution, once Place de Louis Quinze: the Guillotine, 
mounted near the old Pedestal where once stood the Statue 
of that Louis! Far round, all bristles with cannons and 
armed men: spectators crowding in the rear; D’Orléans 
Fgalité there in cabriolet. Swift messengers, hoguetons, 
speed to the Townhall, every three minutes: near by is the 
Convention sitting,—vengeful for Lepelletier.1 Heedless of 

1 Assassinated after voting for the execution (III, 1, vii). 
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all, Louis reads his Prayers of the Dying; not till five 
minutes yet has he finished; then the Carriage opens. What 
temper he is in? Ten different witnesses will give ten 
different accounts of it. He is in the collision of all tempers; 
arrived now at the black Mahlstrom and descent of Death: 
in sorrow, in indignation, in resignation struggling to be 
resigned. “Take care of M. Edgeworth”, he straitly 
charges the Lieutenant who is sitting with them: then they 
two descend. 

The drums are beating: ‘“‘Taisez-vous, Silence!” he 
cries “in a terrible voice, d’une voix terrible’. He mounts 
the scaffold, not without delay; he is in puce coat, breeches 
of grey, white stockings. He strips off the coat; stands 
disclosed in a sleeve-waistcoat of white flannel. The 
Executioners approach to bind him: he spurns, resists; 
Abbé Edgeworth has to remind him how the Saviour, in 
whom men trust, submitted to be bound. His hands are 
tied, his head bare; the fatal moment is come. He advances 
to the edge of the Scaffold, “his face very red”’, and says: 
“Frenchmen, I die innocent: it is from the Scaffold and 
near appearing before God that I tell you so. I pardon my 
enemies; I desire that France ” A General on horse- 
back, Santerre or another, prances out, with uplifted hand: 
“Tambours!” The drums drown the voice. “Execu- 
tioners, do your duty!”” The Executioners, desperate lest 
themselves be murdered (for Santerre and his Armed Ranks 
will strike, if they do not), seize the hapless Louis: six of 
them desperate, him singly desperate, struggling there; and 
bind him to their plank. Abbé Edgeworth, stooping, 
bespeaks him: ‘“‘Son of Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven”. 
The Axe clanks down; a King’s Life is shorn away. It is 
Monday the 21st of January 1793. He was aged Thirty- 
eight years four months and twenty-eight days. 

Executioner Samson! shows the Head: fierce shout of 

1 Sanson. 
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Vive la République rises, and swells; caps raised on bayonets, 
hats waving: students of the College of Four Nations take 
it up, on the far Quais; fling it over Paris. D’Orléans 
drives off in his cabriolet: the Townhall Councillors rub. 
their hands, saying, “It is done, It is done”. There is 
dipping of handkerchiefs, of pike-points in the blood. 
Headsman Samson, though he afterwards denied it, sells 
locks of the hair: fractions of the puce coat are long after 
worn in rings.—And so, in some half-hour it is done; and 
the multitude has all departed. Pastry-cooks, coffee-sellers, 
milkmen sing out their trivial quotidian cries: the world 
wags on, as if this were a common day. In the coffee- 
houses that evening, says Prudhomme, Patriot shook hands 
with Patriot in a more cordial manner than usual. Not 
till some days after, according to Mercier, did public men 
see what a grave thing it was. 


French Revolution, vol. 111, book 1, chap. viii. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM I 


I rrinp, except Samuel Johnson, no man of equal veracity 
with Friedrich Wilhelm! in that epoch: and Johnson too, 
with all his tongue-learning, had not logic enough. Friedrich 
Wilhelm had no logic whatever. The rugged Orson,? he 
needed to be right. From utmost Memel down to Wesel 
again, ranked in a straggling manner round the half- 
circumference of Europe, all manner of things and persons 
were depending on him, and on his being right, not wrong, 
in his notion. 

A man of clear discernment, very good natural eyesight; 
and irrefragably confident in what his eyes told him, in what 


1 Second king of Prussia (1688-1740), father of Frederick the Great. 
2 Hero of medieval French romance, Valentine ana Orson, who 
was carried off and nurtured by a she-bear. 
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his belief was;—yet of huge simplicity withal. Capable of 
being coaxed about, and led by the nose, toa strange degree, 
if there were an artist dextrous enough, daring enough! 
His own natural judgment was good, and, though apt to be 
hasty and headlong, was always likely to come right in the 
end; but internally, we may preceive, his modesty, self- 
distrust, anxiety and other unexpected qualities, must have 
been great. And then his explosiveness, impatience, ex- 
citability; his conscious dumb ignorance of all things 
beyond his own small horizon of personal survey! An 
Orson capable enough of being coaxed and tickled, by some 
first-rate conjuror;—first-rate; a second-rate might have 
failed, and got torn to pieces for his pains. 

He was full of sensitiveness, rough as he was and shaggy 
of skin. His wild imaginations drove him thither and 
thither at a sad rate. He ought to have the privileges of 
genius. His tall Potsdam Regiment, his mad-looking 
passion for enlisting tall men; this also seems to me one of 
the whims of genius; an exaggerated notion to have his 
“stanza”’ polished to the last punctilio of perfection; and 
might be paralleled in the history of Poets. Stranger “man 
of genius”’, or in more peculiar circumstances, the world 
never saw! 

In a military, and also in a much deeper sense, he may 
be defined as the great Drill-sergeant of the Prussian 
Nation. Indeed this had been the function of the Hohen- 
zollerns all along; this difficult, unpleasant and indispensable 
one of drilling. For I have remarked that, of all things, a 
Nation needs first to be drilled; and no Nation that has not 
first been governed by so-called “Tyrants”, and held tight 
to the curb till it became perfect in its paces and thoroughly 
amenable to rule and law, and heartily respectful of the 
same, and totally abhorrent of the want of the same, ever 
came to much in this world. England itself, in foolish 
quarters of England, still howls and execrates lamentably 
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over its William Conqueror, and rigorous line of Normans 
and Plantagenets; but without them, if you will consider 
well, what had it ever been? A gluttonous race of Jutes 
and Angles, capable of no grand combinations; lumbering 
about in potbellied equanimity; not dreaming of heroic toil 
and silence and endurance, such as leads to the high places 
of this Universe, and the golden mountain-tops where 
dwell the Spirits of the Dawn. 

He was not tall of stature, this arbitrary King: a florid- 
complexioned stout-built man; of serious, sincere, authori- 
tative face; his attitudes and equipments very Spartan in 
type. Man of short firm stature; stands (in Pesne’s! best 
Portraits of him) at his ease, and yet like a tower. Most 
solid; “‘plumb and rather more’’; eyes steadfastly awake; 
cheeks slightly compressed, too, which fling the mouth 
rather forward; as if asking silently, “ Anything astir, then? 
All right here?” Face, figure and bearing, all in him is 
expressive of robust insight, and direct determination; of 
healthy energy, practicality, unquestioned authority,—a 
certain air of royalty reduced to its simplest form. The face, 
in Pictures by Pesne and others, is not beautiful or agree- 
able; healthy, genuine, authoritative, is the best you can 
say of it. Yet it may have been, what it is described as 
being, originally handsome. High enough arched brow, 
rather copious cheeks and jaws; nose smallish, inclining to 
be stumpy; large grey eyes, bright with steady fire and life, 
often enough gloomy and severe, but capable of jolly 
laughter too. Eyes “naturally witha kind of laughin them’”’, 
says Pollnitz;*—which laugh can blaze-out into fearful 
thunderous rage, if you give him provocation. Especially 
if you lie to him; for that he hates above all things. Look 
him straight in the face: he fancies he can see in your eyes, 

1 Antoine Pesne, French artist and Court Painter to Frederick. 


2 Friend of Frederick and author of Memoirs of the Life and History 
of the Last Four Rulers of Prussia (1791). 
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if there is an internal mendacity in you: wherefore you 
must look at him in speaking; such is his standing order. 
His hair is flaxen, falling into the ashgray or darker; 
fine copious flowing hair, while he wore it natural. But 
it soon got tied into clubs, in the military style; and at 
length it was altogether cropped away, and replaced by 
brown, and at last by white, round wigs. Which latter also, 
though bad wigs, became him not amiss, under his cocked- 
hat and cockade, says Péllnitz. The voice, I guess, even 
when not loud, was of clangorous and penetrating, quasi- 
metallic nature; and I learn expressly once, that it had a 
nasal quality in it. His Majesty spoke through the nose; 
snuffed his speech, in an earnest ominously plangent 
manner. In angry moments, which were frequent, it must 
have been—unpleasant to listen to. For the rest, a handsome 
man of his inches; conspicuously well-built in limbs and 
body, and delicately finished-off to the very extremities. 
His feet and legs, says Péllnitz, were very fine. The hands, 
if he would have taken care of them, were beautifully 
white; fingers long and thin; a hand at once nimble to 
grasp, delicate to feel, and strong to clutch and hold: what 
may be called a beautiful hand, because it is the usefulest. 
Nothing could exceed his Majesty’s simplicity of habi- 
tudes. But one loves especially in him his scrupulous 
attention to cleanliness of person and of environment. He 
washed like a very Mussulman, five times a day; loved 
cleanliness in all things, to a superstitious extent; which 
trait is pleasant in the rugged man, and indeed of a piece 
with the rest of his character. He is gradually changing 
all his silk and other cloth room-furniture; in his hatred 
of dust, he will not suffer a floor-carpet, even a stuffed 
chair; but insists on having all of wood, where the dust 
may be prosecuted to destruction. Wife and woman-kind, 
and those that take after them, let such have stuffing and 
sofas: he, for his part, sits on mere wooden chairs;—sits, 
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and also thinks and acts, after the manner of a Hyperborean 
Spartan, which he was. He ate heartily, but as a rough 
farmer and hunter eats; country messes, good roast and 
boiled; despising the French Cook, as an entity without 
meaning for him. His favourite dish at dinner was bacon 
and greens, rightly dressed; what could the French Cook 
do for such a man? He ate with rapidity, almost with 
indiscriminate violence: his object not quality but quantity. 
He drank too, but did not get drunk: at the Doctor’s order 
he could abstain; and had in later years abstained. Pdéllnitz 
praises his fineness of complexion, the originally eminent 
whiteness of his skin, which he had tanned and bronzed 
by hard riding and hunting, and otherwise worse dis- 
coloured by his manner of feeding, and digesting: alas, at 
last his waistcoat came to measure, I am afraid to say how 
many Prussian ells,—a very considerable diameter indeed! 
For some years after his accession he still appeared 
occasionally in “burgher dress”, or unmilitary clothes; 
“brown English coat, yellow waistcoat” and the other 
indispensables. But this fashion became rarer with him 
every year; and ceased altogether (say Chronologists) about 
the year 1719: after which he appeared always simply as 
Colonel of the Potsdam Guards (his own Lifeguard 
Regiment) in simple Prussian uniform: close military coat; 
blue, with red cuffs and collar, buff waistcoat and breeches; 
white linen gaiters to the knee. He girt his sword about the 
loins, well out of the mud; walked always with a thick 
bamboo in his hand. Steady, not slow of step; with his 
triangular hat, cream-white round wig (in his older days), 
and face tending to purple,—the eyes looking out mere 
investigation, sharp swift authority, and dangerous readi- 
ness to rebuke and set the cane in motion:—it was so he 
walked abroad in this earth; and the common run of men 

rather fled his approach than courted it. 
Frederick the Great, book ty, chaps. iii and iy. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT 


He is a King every inch of him, though without the 
trappings of a King. Presents himself in a Spartan sim- 
plicity of vesture: no crown but an old military cocked-hat, 
—generally old, or trampled and kneaded into absolute 
softness, if new;—no sceptre but one like Agamemnon’s, 
a walking-stick cut from the woods, which serves also as 
a riding-stick (with which he hits the horse “‘between the 
ears”, say authors) ;—and for royal robes, a mere soldier’s 
blue coat with red facings, coat likely to be old, and sure 
to have a good deal of Spanish snuff on the breast of it; 
rest of the apparel dim, unobtrusive in colour or cut, 
ending in high over-knee military boots. The man is not 
of god-like physiognomy, any more than of imposing 
stature or costume: close-shut mouth with thin lips, 
prominent jaws and nose, receding brow, by no means of 
Olympian height; head, however, is of long form, and has 
superlative gray eyes in it. Not what is called a beautiful 
man; nor yet, by all appearance, what is called a happy. 
On the contrary, the face bears evidence of many sorrows, 
as they are termed, of much hard labour done in this world; 
and seems to anticipate nothing but more still coming. 
Quiet stoicism, capable enough of what joy there were, 
but not expecting any worth mention; great unconscious 
and some conscious pride, well tempered with a cheery 
mockery of humour,—are written on that old face; which 
carries its chin well forward, in spite of the slight stoop 
about the neck; snuffy nose rather flung into the air, under 
its old cocked-hat,—like an old snuffy lion on the watch; 
and such a pair of eyes as no man or lion or lynx of that 
Century bore elsewhere, according to all the testimony we 
have. “Those eyes”, says Mirabeau, “which, at the 
bidding of his great soul, fascinated you with seduction or 
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with terror (portaient, au gré de son dme héroique, la 
séduction ou la terreur).”1 Most excellent potent brilliant 
eyes, swift-darting as the stars, stedfast as the sun; gray, we 
said, of the azure-gray colour; large enough, not of glaring 
size; the habitual expression of them vigilance and pene- 
trating sense, rapidity resting on depth. Which is an 
excellent combination; and gives us the notion of a lambent 
outer radiance springing from some great inner sea of light 
and fire in the man. The voice, if he speak to you, is of 
similar physiognomy: clear, melodious and sonorous; all 
tones are in it, from that of ingenuous inquiry, graceful 
sociality, light-flowing banter (rather prickly for most part), 
up to definite word of command, up to desolating word of 
rebuke and reprobation; a voice “the clearest and most 
agreeable in conversation I ever heard”, says witty Dr 
Moore. “He speaks a great deal”, continues the doctor, 
“yet those who hear him, regret that he does not speak a 
great deal more. His observations are always lively, very 
often just; and few men possess the talent of repartee in 
greater perfection.”’? 

He well knew himself to be dying; but some think, 
expected that the end might be a little farther off. There 
is a grand simplicity of stoicism in him; coming as if by 
nature, or by long second-nature; finely unconscious of 
itself, and finding nothing of peculiar in this new trial laid 
on it. From of old, Life has been infinitely contemptible 
to him. In death, I think, he has neither fear nor hope. 
Atheism, truly, he never could abide: to him, as to all of us, 
it was flatly inconceivable that intellect, moral emotion, 
could have been put into Aim by an Entity that had none 
of its own. But there, pretty much, his Theism seems to 
have stopped. Instinctively, too, he believed, no man more 


1 Histoire Secréte de la Cour de Berline, Lettre 28me, 
® View of Society and Manners in France, Switzerland, and Germany 
(1779) by John Moore, a Glasgow physician. 
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firmly, that Right alone has ultimately any strength in this 
world: ultimately, yes;—but for him and his poor brief 
interests, what good was it? Hope for himself in Divine 
Justice, in Divine Providence, I think he had not practically 
any; that the unfathomable Demiurgus should concern 
himself with such a set of paltry ill-given animalcules as 
oneself and mankind are, this also, as we have often 
noticed, is in the main incredible to him. 

A sad Creed, this of the King’s;—he had to do his duty 
without fee or reward. Yes, reader;—and what is well 
worth your attention, you will have difficulty to find, in 
the annals of any Creed, a King or man who stood more 
faithfully to his duty; and, till the last hour, alone concerned 


himself with doing that. 
Frederick the Great, books 1, i; XXI, ix. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
(i) THE PURITANS 


No measurable exposition of mine, on this present occasion, 
could do much to illuminate the dead dark world of the 
Seventeenth Century, into which the reader is about to 
enter. He will gradually get to understand, as I have said, 
that the Seventeenth Century did exist; that it was not 
a waste rubbish-continent of Rushworth-Nalson! State- 
papers, of Philosophical Scepticisms, Dilettantisms, Dryas- 
dust Torpedoisms;—but an actual flesh-and-blood Fact; 
with colour in its cheeks, with awful august heroic thoughts 
in its heart, and at last with steel sword in its hand! Theo- 
retically this is a most small postulate, conceded at once by 
everybody; but practically it is a very large one, seldom or 
never conceded; the due practical conceding of it amounts 
to much, indeed to the sure promise of all.—I will venture 


1 English historians: Rushworth (1607-90); Nalson (1638-1686). 
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to give the reader two little pieces of advice, which, if his 
experience resemble mine, may prove furthersome to him 
in this inquiry: they include the essence of all that I have 
discovered respecting it. 

The first is, By no means to credit the wide-spread 
report that these Seventeenth-Century Puritans were 
superstitious crackbrained persons; given up to enthusiasm, 
the most part of them; the minor ruling part being cunning 
men, who knew how to assume the dialect of the others, 
and thereby, as skilful Machiavels,! to dupe them. This is 
a wide-spread report; but an untrue one. I advise my 
reader to try precisely the opposite hypothesis. To consider 
that his Fathers, who had thought about this World very 
seriously indeed, and with very considerable thinking 
faculty indeed, were not quite so far behindhand in their 
conclusions respecting it. That actually their “enthusiasms”, 
if well seen into, were not foolish but wise. “That Machia- 
velism, Cant, Official Jargon, whereby a man speaks 
openly what he does zot mean, were, surprising as it may 
seem, much rarer then than they have ever since been. 
Really and truly it may in a manner be said, Cant, Parlia- 
mentary and other Jargon, were still to invent in this 
world. O Heavens, one could weep at the contrast! Cant 
was not fashionable at all; that stupendous invention of 
“Speech for the purpose of concealing Thought” was not 
yet made. A man wagging the tongue of him, as if it were 
the clapper of a bell to be rung for economic purposes, and 
not so much as attempting to convey any inner thought, 
if thought he have, of the matter talked of,—would at that 
date have awakened all the horror in men’s minds, which 
at all dates, and at this date too, is due to him. The accursed 
thing! No man as yet dared to do it; all men believing that 
God would judge them. In the History of the Civil War 
far and wide, I have not fallen in with one such pheno- 

1 Machiavelli, Italian author and statesman (1469-1527). 
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menon, Even Archbishop Laud! and Peter Heylin? meant 
what they say; through their words you do look direct into 
the scraggy conviction they have formed:—or if “lying 
Peter” do lie, he at least knows that he is lying! Lord 
Clarendon,? a man of sufficient unveracity of heart, to 
whom indeed whatsoever has direct veracity of heart is 
more or less horrible, speaks always in official language; 
a clothed, nay sometimes even quilted dialect, yet always 
with some considerable body in the heart of it, never with 
none! The use of the human tongue was then other than 
it now is. I counsel the reader to leave all that of Cant, 
Dupery, Machiavelism, and so forth, decisively lying at 
the threshold. He will be wise to believe that these Puritans 
do mean what they say, and to try unimpeded if he can 
discover what that is. Gradually a very stupendous 
phenomenon may rise on his astonished eye. A practical 
world based on Belief in God;—such as many centuries 
had seen before, but as never any century since has been 
privileged to see. It was the last glimpse of it in our world, 
this of English Puritanism: very great, very glorious; 
tragical enough to all thinking hearts that look on it from 
these days of ours. 

My second advice is, Not to imagine that it was Con- 
stitution, “Liberty of the people to tax themselves”’, 
Privilege of Parliament, Triennial or annual Parliaments, 
or any modification of these sublime Privileges now waxing 
somewhat faint in our admirations, that mainly animated 
our Cromwells, Pyms, and Hampdens* to the heroic 
efforts we still admire in retrospect. Not these very 
measurable “Privileges”, but a far other and deeper, which 

1 Archbishop of Canterbury (1573-1645), chief ecclesiastical 
advisor to Charles I. 

2 English historian and controversialist (1600-62). 

3 English statesman and historian (1608-74), minister to Charles I 


and Charles II. Author of History of the Rebellion. 
4 Leaders of Puritans—Pym (1584-1643), Hampden (1594-1643). 
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could not be measured; of which these, and all grand social 
improvements whatsoever, are the corollary. Our ancient 
Puritan Reformers were, as all Reformers that will ever 
much benefit this Earth are always, inspired by a Heavenly 
Purpose. T’o see God’s own Law, then universally acknow- 
ledged for complete as it stood in the holy Written Book, 
made good in this world; to see this, or the true unwearied 
aim and struggle towards this: it was a thing worth living 
for and dying for! Eternal Justice; that God’s Will be 
done on Earth as it is in Heaven: corollaries enough will 
flow from that, if that be there; if that be not there, no 
corollary good for much will flow. It was the general 
spirit of England in the Seventeenth Century. In other 
somewhat sadly disfigured form, we have seen the same 
immortal hope take practical shape in the French Revo- 
lution, and once more astonish the world. That England 
should all become a Church, if you like to name it so: a 
Church presided over not by sham-priests in “Four 
surplices at Allhallowtide”, but by true god-consecrated 
ones, whose hearts the Most High had touched and hal- 
lowed with his fire:—this was the prayer of many, it was 


the godlike hope and effort of some. Crimabell Teeeenen 
. : 


(ii) CROMWELL’S LETTERS ON IRELAND 


One could pity this poor Irish people; their case is pitiable 
enough! The claim they started with, in 1641, was for 
religious freedom. Their claim, we can now all see, was 
just: essentially just, though full of intricacy; difficult to 
render clear and concessible;—nay, at that date of the 
World’s History, it was hardly recognizable to any Pro- 
testant man, for just; and these frightful massacrings and 
sanguinary blusterings have rendered it, for the present, 
entirely unrecognizable. A just, though very intricate 
claim: but entered upon, and prosecuted, by such methods 
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as were never yet available for asserting any claim in this 
world! Treachery and massacre: what could come of it? 
Eight years of cruel fighting, of desperate violence and 
misery, have left matters worse a thousandfold than they 
were at first. No want of daring, or of patriotism so-called; 
but a great want of other things! Numerous large masses 
of armed men have been on foot; full of fiery vehemence 
and audacity, but without worth as Armies: savage hordes 
rather; full of hatred and mutual hatred, of disobedience, 
falsity and noise. Undrilled, unpaid,—driving herds of 
plundered cattle before them for subsistence; rushing down 
from hillsides, from ambuscadoes, passes in the mountains; 
taking shelter always “in bogs whither the cavalry cannot 
follow them”. Unveracious, violent, disobedient men. 
False in speech;—alas, false in thought, first of all; who 
have never let the Fact tell its own harsh story to them; 
who have said always to the harsh Fact, “Thou art not 
that way, thou art this way!” The Fact, of course, asserts 
that it zs that way: the Irish Projects end in perpetual 
discomfiture; have to take shelter in bogs whither cavalry 
cannot follow! There has been no scene seen under the 
sun like Ireland for these eight years. Murder, pillage, 
conflagration, excommunication; wide-flowing blood, and 
bluster high as Heaven and St Peter;—as if wolves or rabid 
dogs were in fight here; as if demons from the Pit had 
mounted up to deface this fair green piece of God’s 
Creation with their talkings and workings! It is, and shall 
remain, very dark to us. Conceive Ireland wasted, torn in 
pieces; black Controversy as of demons and rabid wolves 
rushing over the face of it so long; incurable, and very dim 
to us: till here at last, as in the torrent of Heaven’s light- 
ning descending liquid on it, we have clear and terrible 
view of its affairs for a time!— 

Oliver’s proceedings here have been the theme of much 
loud criticism and sibylline execration; into which it is 
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not our plan to enter at present. The reader of these 
Letters, who has swept all that very ominous twaddle 
out of his head and heart, and still looks with a recog- 
nizing eye on the ways of the Supreme Powers with 
this world, will find here, in the rude practical state, 
a Phenomenon which he will account noteworthy. An 
armed Soldier, solemnly conscious to himself that he is the 
Soldier of God the Just,—a consciousness which it well 
beseems all soldiers and all men to have always;—armed 
Soldier, terrible as Death, relentless as Doom; doing God’s 
Judgments on the Enemies of God! It is a Phenomenon 
not of joyful nature; no, but of awful, to be looked at with 
pious terror and awe. Not a Phenomenon which you are 
called to recognize with bright smiles, and fall in love with 
at sight:—thou, art thou worthy to love such a thing; 
worthy to do other than hate it, and shriek over it? Darest 
thou wed the Heaven’s lightning, then; and say to it, 
Godlike One? Is thy own life beautiful and terrible to thee; 
steeped in the eternal depths, in the eternal splendours? Thou 
also, art thou in thy sphere the minister of God’s Justice; 
feeling that thou art here to do it, and to see it done, at 
thy soul’s peril? Thou wilt then judge Oliver with increasing 
clearness; otherwise with increasing darkness, misjudge him. 

In fact, Oliver’s dialect is rude and obsolete; the phrases 
of Oliver, to him solemn on the perilous battlefield as 
voices of God, have become to us most mournful when 
spouted as frothy cant from Exeter Hall.t The reader has, 
all along, to make steady allowance for that. And on the 
whole, clear recognition will be difficult for him. To a 
poor slumberous Canting Age, mumbling to itself every- 
where, Peace, Peace, where there is no peace,—such a 
Phenomenon as Oliver, in Ireland or elsewhere, is not the 
most recognizable in all its meanings. But it waits there 
for recognition; and can wait an Age or two. The Memory 

1 Large public hall in London—demolished 1908. 
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of Oliver Cromwell, as I count, has a good many centuries 
in it yet; and Ages of very varied complexion to apply to, 
before all end. My reader, in this passage and others, shall 
make of it what he can. 

But certainly, at lowest, here is a set of Military De- 
spatches of the most unexampled nature! Most rough, 
unkempt; shaggy as the Numidian lion. A style rugged 
as Crags; coarse, drossy: yet with a meaning in it, an energy, 
a depth; pouring on like a fire-torrent; perennial fire of it 
visible athwart all drosses and defacements: not uninteresting 
to see! This man has come into distracted Ireland with a 
God’s Truth in the heart of him, though an unexpected 
one; the first such man they have seen for a great while 
indeed. He carries Acts of Parliament, Laws of Earth and 
Heaven, in one hand; drawn sword in the other. He 
addresses the bewildered Irish populations, the black 
ravening coil of sanguinary blustering individuals at Tredah 
and elsewhere: “Sanguinary blustering individuals, whose 
word is grown worthless as the barking of dogs; whose very 
thought is false, representing no fact but the contrary of 
fact,—behold, I am come to speak and to do the truth 
among you. Here are Acts of Parliament, methods of 
regulation and veracity, emblems the nearest we poor 
Puritans could make them of God’s Law-Book, to which 
it is and shall be our perpetual effort to make them corre- 
spond nearer and nearer. Obey them, help us to perfect 
them, be peaceable and true under them, it shall be well 
with you. Refuse to obey them, I will not let you continue 
living! As articulate-speaking veracious orderly men, not 
as a blustering murderous kennel of dogs run rabid, shall 
you continue in this Earth. Choose!”—They chose to 
disbelieve him; could not understand that he, more than 
the others, meant any truth or justice to them. They 
rejected his summons and terms at Tredah: he stormed the 
place; and according to his promise, put every man of the 
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Garrison to death. His own soldiers are forbidden to 
plunder, by paper Proclamation; and in ropes of authentic 
hemp they are hanged when they do it. To Wexford 
Garrison the like terms as at Tredah; and, failing these, 
the like storm. Here is a man whose word represents a 
thing! Not bluster this, and false jargon scattering itself 
to the winds: what this man speaks out of him comes to 
pass as a fact; speech with this man is accurately prophetic 
of deed. This is the first King’s face poor Ireland ever saw; 
the first Friend’s face, little as it recognizes him,—poor 


! 
Ireland! Cromwell, Part v, Irish War. 


(ii) THE BATTLE OF DUNBAR 


The small Town of Dunbar! stands, high and windy, 
looking down over its herring-boats, over its grim old Castle 
now much honeycombed,—on one of those projecting 
rock-promontories with which that shore of the Frith of 
Forth is niched and vandyked, as far as the eye can reach. 
A beautiful sea; good land too, now that the plougher 
understands his trade; a grim niched barrier of whinstone 
sheltering it from the chafings and tumblings of the big 
blue German Ocean. Seaward St Abb’s Head, of whin- 
stone, bounds your horizon to the east, not very far off; 
west, close by, is the deep bay, and fishy little village of 
Belhaven: the gloomy Bass and other rock-islets, and 
farther the Hills of Fife, and foreshadows of the Highlands, 
are visible as you look seaward. From the bottom of Bel- 
haven bay to that of the next sea-bight St Abb’s-ward, the 
‘Town and its environs form a peninsula. Along the base of 
which peninsula, “not much above a mile and a half from 
sea to sea”, Oliver Cromwell’s Army, on Monday, 2nd of 
September, 1650, stands ranked, with its tents and Town 


1 In the Battle of Dunbar, 1650, Cromwell finally crushed the cause 
of Charles II in Scotland. 
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behind it,—in very forlorn circumstances. This now is 
all the ground that Oliver is lord of in Scotland. His Ships 
lie in the offing, with biscuit and transport for him; but 
visible elsewhere in the Earth no help. 

Landward as you look from the Town of Dunbar there 
rises, some short mile off, a dusky continent of barren heath 
Hills; the Lammermoor, where only mountain-sheep can 
be at home. The crossing of which, by any of its boggy 
passes, and brawling stream-courses, no Army, hardly a 
solitary Scotch Packman could attempt, in such weather. 
To the edge of these Lammermoor Heights, David Lesley? 
has betaken himself; lies now along the outmost spur of 
them,—a long Hill of considerable height, which the 
Dunbar people call the Dun, Doon, or sometimes for 
fashion’s sake the Down, adding to it the Teutonic Hill 
likewise, though Duz itself in old Celtic signifies Hill. On 
this Doon Hill lies David Lesley with the victorious Scotch 
Army, upwards of Iwenty-thousand strong; with the 
Committees of Kirk and Estates, the chief Dignitaries of 
the Country, and in fact the flower of what the pure 
Covenant? in this the Twelfth year of its existence can still 
bring forth. There lies he since Sunday night, on the top 
and slope of this Doon Hill, with the impassable heath- 
continents behind him; embraces, as within outspread tiger- 
claws, the base-line of Oliver’s Dunbar peninsula; waiting 
what Oliver will do. Cockburnspath with its ravines has 
been seized on Oliver’s left, and made impassable; behind 
Oliver is the sea; in front of him Lesley, Doon Hill and 
the heath-continent of Lammermoor. Lesley’s force is of 
Three-and-twenty-thousand, in spirits as of men chasing; 
Oliver’s about half as many, in spirits as of men chased. 
What is to become of Oliver? 


1 Commander of Scottish army. 


2 National Covenant of Feb. 1638, by which the Scotch Pres- 
byterians bound themselves to maintain the national religion. 
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The soldiers stand to their arms, or lie within instant 
reach of their arms, all night; being upon an engagement 
very difficult indeed. The night is wild and wet;—2nd of 
September means 12th by our calendar: the Harvest Moon 
wades deep among clouds of sleet and hail. Whoever has 
a heart for prayer, let him pray now, for the wrestle of 
death is at hand, Pray,—and withal keep his powder dry! 
And be ready for extremities, and quit himself like a man! 
—Thus they pass the night; making that Dunbar Peninsula 
and Brock Rivulet long memorable to me. We English 
have some tents; the Scots have none. The hoarse sea 
moans bodeful, swinging low and heavy against these 
whinstone bays; the sea and the tempests are abroad, all 
else asleep but we,—and there is One that rides on the 
wings of the wind. 

‘Towards three in the morning the Scotch foot, by order 
of a Major-General say some, extinguish their matches, 
all but two in a company; cower under the corn-shocks, 
seeking some imperfect shelter and sleep. Be wakeful, ye 
English; watch, and pray, and keep your powder dry. 
About four o’clock comes order to my puddingheaded 
Yorkshire friend, that his regiment must mount and march 
straightway; his and various other regiments march, 
pouring swiftly to the left to Brocksmouth House, to the 
Pass over the Brock. With overpowering force let us storm 
the Scots right wing there; beat that, and all is beaten, 
Major Hodgson riding along, heard, he says, “a Cornet 
praying in the night”; a company of poor men, I think, 
making worship there, under the void Heaven, before 
battle joined: Major Hodgson, giving his charge to a 
brother Officer, turned aside to listen for a minute, and 
worship and pray along with them; haply his last prayer on 
this Earth, as it might prove to be. But no: this Cornet 
prayed with such effusion as was wonderful; and imparted 

1 Major Hodgson, who wrote an account of the battle. - 
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strength to my Yorkshire friend, who strengthened his 
men by telling them of it. And the Heavens, in their mercy, 
I think, have opened us a way of deliverance!—The Moon 
gleams out, hard and blue, riding among hail-clouds; and 
over St Abb’s Head, a streak of dawn is rising. 

~ And now is the hour when the attack should be, and 
no Lambert? is yet here, he is ordering the line far to the 
right yet; and Oliver occasionally, in Hodgson’s hearing, is 
impatient for him. The Scots too, on this wing, are awake; 
thinking to surprise us; there is their trumpet sounding, we 
heard it once; and Lambert, who was to lead the attack, is 
not here. The Lord General is impatient;—behold Lam- 
bert at last! The trumpets peal, shattering with fierce 
clangour Night’s silence; the cannons awaken along all the 
Line: “The Lord of Hosts! The Lord of Hosts!” On, 
my brave ones, on!|— 

The dispute “on this right wing was hot and stiff, for 
three quarters of an hour”. Plenty of fire, from field- 
pieces, snap-hances,? matchlocks, entertains the Scotch 
main-battle across the Brock;—poor stiffened men, roused 
from the corn-shocks with their matches all out! But here 
on the right, their horse, “with lancers in the front rank”, 
charge desperately; drive us back across the hollow of the 
Rivulet;—back a little; but the Lord gives us courage, and 
we storm home again, horse and foot, upon them, with a 
shock like tornado tempests; break them, beat them, drive 
them all adrift. “‘Some fled towards Copperspath, but most 
across their own foot.” Their own poor foot, whose 
matches were hardly well alight yet! Poor men, it was a 
terrible awakening for them: field-pieces and charge of 
foot across the Brocksburn; and now here is their own 
horse in mad panic trampling them to death. Above Three- 
thousand killed upon the place: “‘I never saw such a charge 

1 John Lambert (1619-94), Major-General of Cromwell’s army. 

2 Pistols fired by flint and steel. 
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of foot and horse’’, says one; nor did I. Oliver was still 
near to Yorkshire Hodgson when the shock succeeded; 
Hodgson heard him say, “They run! I profess they run!” 
And over St Abb’s Head and the German Ocean just then 
bursts the first gleam of the level Sun upon us, “and I 
heard Nol say, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘Let God arise, 
let His enemies be scattered’’’,\—or in Rous’s metre,” 


Let God arise, and scattered 
Let all his enemies be; 

And let all those that do him hate 
Before his presence flee! 


Even so. The Scotch Army is shivered to utter ruin; 
rushes in tumultuous wreck, hither, thither; to Belhaven, 
or, in their distraction, even to Dunbar; the chase goes as 
far as Haddington; led by Hacker.? “The Lord General 
made a halt”’, says Hodgson, “‘and sang the Hundred-and- 
seventeenth Psalm”’, till our horse could gather for the 
chase. Hundred-and-seventeenth Psalm, at the foot of the 
Doon Hill; there we uplift it, to the tune of Bangor, or 
some still higher score, and roll it strong and great against 
the sky: 

O give ye praise unto the Lord, 
All nati-ons that be; 

Likewise ye people all, accord 
His name to magnify! 


For great to-us-ward ever are 
His lovingkindnesses; 
His truth endures forevermore: 


The Lord O do ye bless! 
And now, to the chase again. 


1 Cf. Psalms, Ixviii, 1. 

2 Francis Rous (1579-1659), author of well-known version of 
Psalms. : 

3 One of Cromwell’s commanders, who later supervised the execu- 
tion of Charles I. 
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The Prisoners are Ten-thousand,—all the foot in a 
mass. Many Dignitaries are taken; not a few are slain; 
of whom see Printed Lists,—full of blunders. Provost 
Jaffray of Aberdeen, Member of the Scots Parliament, one 
of the Committee of Estates, was very nearly slain: a 
trooper’s sword was in the air to sever him, but one cried, 
He is a man of consequence; he can ransom himself!— 
and the trooper kept him prisoner. The first of the Scots 
Quakers, by and by; and an official person much reconciled 
to Oliver. Ministers also of the Kirk Committee were 
slain; two Ministers I find taken, poor Carstairs of Glasgow, 
poor Waugh of some other place,—of whom we shall 
transiently hear again. 

General David Lesley, vigorous for flight as for other 
things, got to Edinburgh by nine o’clock; poor old Leven,} 
not so light of movement, did not get till two. Tragical 
enough. What a change since January 1644, when we 
marched out of this same Dunbar up to the knees in snow! 
It was to help and save these very men that we then marched; 
with the Covenant in all our hearts. We have stood by the 
letter of the Covenant; fought for our Covenanted Stuart 
King as we could;—they again, they stand by the substance 
of it, and have trampled us and the letter of it into this 
ruinous state!—Yes, my poor friends;—and now be wise, 
be taught! The letter of your Covenant, in fact, will never 
rally again in this world. The spirit and substance of it, 
please God, will never die in this or in any world! 

Such is Dunbar Battle; which might also be called 
Dunbar Drove, for it was a frightful rout. Brought on by 
miscalculation; misunderstanding of the difference between 
substances and semblances;—by mismanagement, and the 


chance of war. Cromwell, Part v1, Dunbar Battle. 


1 One of royalist leaders. 
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(iv) THE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT 


Fune 3rd, 1655. This day comesad news out of Piedmont; 
confirmation of bad rumours there had been, which deeply 
affects all pious English hearts, and the Protector’s most of 
all. It appears the Duke of Savoy had, not long since, 
decided on having certain poor Protestant subjects of his 
converted at last to the Catholic Religion. Poor Protestant 
people, who dwell in the obscure Valleys “of Lucerna, of 
Perosa and St Martin”, among the feeders of the Po, in 
the Savoy Alps: they are thought to be descendants of the 
old Waldenses; a pious inoffensive people; dear to the 
hearts and imaginations of all Protestant men. These, it 
would appear, the Duke of Savoy, in the past year, under- 
took to himself to get converted; for which object he sent 
friars to preach among them. The friars could convert 
nobody; one of the friars, on the contrary, was found 
assassinated,—signal to the rest that they had better take 
themselves away. The Duke thereupon sent other mis- 
sionaries: six regiments of Catholic soldiers; and an order 
to the People of the Valleys either to be converted straight- 
way, or quit the country at once. They could not be 
converted all at once: neither could they quit the country 
well; the month was December; among the Alps; and it 
was their home for immemorial years! Six regiments, 
however, say they must; six Catholic regiments;—and 
three of them are Irish, made of the banished Kurisees we 
knew long since; whose humour, on such an occasion, we 
can guess at! It is admitted they behaved “with little 
ceremony”’; it is not to be denied they behaved with much 
bluster and violence: ferocities, atrocities, to the conceivable 
amount, still stand in authentic black-on-white against 
them. The Protestants of the Valleys were violently driven 
out of house and home, not without slaughters and tortures 
by the road;—had to seek shelter in French Dauphiné or 
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where they could; and, in mute or spoken supplication, 
appeal to all generous hearts of men. The saddest confirma- 
tion of the actual banishment, the actual violences done, 
arrives at Whitehall this day, 3rd June, 1655. 

Pity is perennial: “ Ye have compassion on one another”’, 
—is it not notable, beautiful? In our days too, there are 
Polish Balls and such like: but the pity of the Lord 
Protector and Puritan England for these poor Protestants 
among the Alps is not to be measured by ours. The Lord 
Protector is melted into tears, and roused into sacred fire. 
This day the French Treaty, not unimportant to him, was 
to be signed: this day he refuses to sign it till the King and 
Cardinal undertake to assist him in getting right done in 
those poor Valleys. He sends the poor exiles £2000 from 
his own purse; appoints a Day of Humiliation and a 
general Collection over England for that object;—has, in 
short, decided that he will bring help to these poor men; 
that England and he will see them helped and righted. 
How Envoys were sent; how blind Milton wrote Letters 
to all Protestant States, calling on them for codperation; 
how the French Cardinal was shy to meddle, and yet had 
to meddle, and compel the Duke of Savoy, much astonished 
at the business, to do justice and zot what he liked with his 
own: all this, recorded in the unreadablest stagnant deluges 
of old Official Correspondence, is very certain, and ought 
to be fished therefrom and made more apparent. 

In all which, as we can well believe, it was felt that the 
Lord Protector had been the Captain of England, and had 
truly expressed the heart and done the will of England;— 
in this, as in some other things. Milton’s Sonnet and Six 
Latin Letters are still readable; the Protector’s Act other- 
wise remains mute hitherto. Small damage to the Pro- 
tector, if no other suffer thereby! Let it stand here as a 
symbol to us of his Foreign Policy in general; which had 
this one object, testified in all manner of negotiations and 
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endeavours, noticed by us and not noticed, To make 
England Queen of the Protestant world; she, if there were 
no worthier Queen. To unite the Protestant world of 
struggling Light against the Papist world of potent Dark- 
ness. To stand upon God’s Gospel, as the actual intrinsic 
Fact of this Practical Earth; and defy all potency of Devil’s 
Gospels on the strength of that, Wherein, again, Puritan 
England felt gradually that this Oliver was her Captain; 
and in heart could not but say, Long life to him; as we 


do now. 
Cromwell, Part 1x, Chronological. 


(vl) THE DEATH OF CROMWELL 


Oliver’s look was yet strong; and young for his years, 
which were Fifty-nine last April.t The “’Three-score and 
ten years”, the Psalmist’s limit, which probably was often 
in Oliver’s thoughts and in those of others there, might 
have been anticipated for him: Ten Years more of Life; 
—which, we may compute, would have given another 
History to all the Centuries of England. But it was not to 
be so, it was to be otherwise. Oliver’s health, as we might 
observe, was but uncertain in late times; often “‘indisposed”’ 
the spring before last. His course of life had not been 
favourable to health! “A burden too heavy for man!” 
as he himself, with a sigh, would sometimes say. Incessant 
toil; inconceivable labour, of head and heart and hand; 
toil, peril, and sorrow manifold, continued for near T'wenty 
years now, had done their part: those robust life-energies, 
it afterwards appeared, had been gradually eaten out. Like 
a Tower strong to the eye, but with its foundations under- 
mined; which has not long to stand; the fall of which, on 
any shock, may be sudden. 

On Monday, August 3oth, there roared ad howled all 
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day a mighty storm of wind. Ludlow,! coming up to Town 
from Essex, could not start in the morning for wind; tried 
it in the afternoon; still could not get along, in his coach, 
for head-wind; had to stop at Epping. On the morrow, 
Fleetwood? came to him in the Protector’s name, to ask, 
What he wanted here?—Nothing of public concernment, 
only to see my Mother-in-law! answered the solid man. 
For indeed he did not know that Oliver was dying; that 
the glorious hour of Disenthralment, and immortal 
“Liberty” to plunge over precipices with one’s self and 
one’s Cause, was so nigh!—It came; and he took the preci- 
pices, like a strongboned resolute blind ginhorse rejoicing 
in the breakage of its halter, in a very gallant constitutional 
manner. Adieu, my solid friend; if I go to Vevay, I will 
read thy Monument there, perhaps not without emotion, 
after all! 
It was on this stormy Monday, while rocking winds, 
heard in the sickroom and everywhere, were piping aloud, 
that Thurloe? and an Official person entered to inquire, 
Who, in case of the worst, was to be his Highness’s 
Successor? “he Successor is named ina sealed Paper already 
drawn up, above a year ago, at Hampton Court; now lying 
in such and such a place. The Paper was sent for, searched 
for; it could never be found. Richard’s is the name under- 
stood to have been written in that Paper: not a good name; 
but in fact one does not know. In ten years’ time, had ten 
years more been granted, Richard might have become a 
fitter man; might have been cancelled, if palpably unfit. 
Or perhaps it was Fleetwood’s name,—and the Paper, by 
certain parties, was stolen? None knows. Onthe Thursday 
night following, “and not till then”, his Highness is under- 
stood to have formally named “Richard!”—or perhaps it 
1 Member of Council of State (c. 1617-98), commander in Ireland 


1651. 
2 Commander of troops in England (d. 1692). 
3 Secretary to the Council of State (1616-68). 
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might only be some heavy-laden “Yes, yes!” spoken, out 
of the thick death-slumbers, in answer to Thurloe’s 
question ““Richard?”” The thing is a little uncertain. It 
was, once more, a matter of much moment;—giving 
colour probably to all the subsequent Centuries of England, 
this answer !— 

On or near the night of the same stormy Monday, “two 
or three days before he died”, we are to place that Prayer 
his Highness was heard uttering; which, as taken down by 
his attendants, exists in many old Notebooks. In the 
tumult of the winds, the dying Oliver was heard uttering 
this 

PRAYER 


Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched creature, J am 
in Covenant with Thee through grace. And I may, I will, come 
to Thee, for Thy People. Thou hast made me, though very 
unworthy, a mean instrument to do them some good, and ‘Thee 
service; and many of them have set too high a value upon me, 
though others wish and would be glad of my death; Lord, how- 
ever Thou do dispose of me, continue and go on to do good for 
them. Give them consistency of judgment, one heart, and mutual 
love; and go on to deliver them, and with the work of reformation; 
and make the Name of Christ glorious in the world. ‘Teach those 
who look too much on Thy instruments, to depend more upon 
Thyself. Pardon such as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor 
worm, for they are Thy People too. And pardon the folly of this 
short Prayer:—Even for Jesus Christ’s sake. And give us a good 
night, if it be Thy pleasure. Amen. 


“Some variation there is”, says Harvey, “of this Prayer, 
as to the account divers give of it; and something is here 
omitted. But so much is certain, that these were his 
requests. Wherein his heart was so carried out for God and 
His People,—yea indeed for some who had added no little 
sorrow to him”, the Anabaptist Republicans, and others, — 
“that at this time he seems to forget his own Family and 
nearest relations.”” Which indeed is to be remarked. 
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Thursday night the Writer of our old Pamphlet was 
himself in attendance on his Highness; and has preserved 
a trait or two; with which let us hasten to conclude. To- 
morrow is September Third, always kept asa Thanksgiving 
day, since the Victories of Dunbar and Worcester. The 
wearied one, “that very night before the Lord took him 
to his everlasting rest”, was heard thus, with oppressed 
voice, speaking: 

“Truly God is good; indeed He is; He will not’ 
Then his speech failed him, but as I apprehended, it was, 
“He will not leave me.’ This saying, ‘God is good’, he 
frequently used all along; and would speak it with much 
cheerfulness, and fervour of spirit, in the midst of his pains. 
—Again he said: ‘I would be willing to live to be farther 
serviceable to God and His People: but my work is done. 
Yet God will be with His People.’ 

“He was very restless most part of the night, speaking 
often to himself. And there being something to drink 
offered him, he was desired To take the same, and endeavour 
to sleep.—Unto which he answered: ‘It is not my design 
to drink or sleep; but my design is, to make what haste 
I can to be gone.’-— 

“Afterwards, towards morning, he used divers holy 
expressions, implying much inward consolation and peace; 
among the rest he spake some exceeding self-debasing words, 
annihilating and judging himself. And truly it was ob- 
served, that a public spirit to God’s Cause did breathe in 
him,—as in his lifetime, so now to his very last.” 

When the morrow’s sun rose, Oliver was speechless; 
between three and four in the afternoon, he lay dead. 
Friday, 3rd September, 1658. “The consternation and 
astonishment of all people”, writes Fauconberg,! “are 
inexpressible; their hearts seem as if sunk within them. 
My poor Wife,—I know not what on Earth to do with 

1 To Henry Cromwell, 7 September, 1658 (Turloe, vil, 375). 
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her. When seemingly quieted, she bursts out again into 
a passion that tears her very heart in pieces.””—Husht, poor 
weeping Mary! Here is a Life-battle right nobly done. 
Seest thou not, 


‘The storm is changed into a calm, 
At His command and will; 

So that the waves which raged before 
Now quiet are and still! 


Then are zhey glad,—because at rest 
And quiet now they be: 

So to the haven He them brings 
Which they desired to see. 


“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord’’; blessed are 
the valiant that have lived in the Lord. “‘ Amen, saith the 
Spirit”,—Amen. “They do rest from their labours, and 
their works follow them.” 

“Their works follow them.” As, I think, this Oliver 
Cromwell’s works have done and are still doing! We have 
had our “Revolutions of Eighty-eight”’, officially called 
“glorious”; and other Revolutions not yet called glorious; 
and somewhat has been gained for poor Mankind. Men’s 
ears are not now slit-off by rash Officiality; Officiality will, 
for long henceforth, be more cautious about men’s ears. 
‘The tyrannous Starchambers, branding-irons, chimerical 
Kings and Surplices at Allhallowtide, they are gone, or with 
immense velocity going. Oliver’s works do follow him! 
—The works of a man, bury them under what guano- 
mountains and obscene owl-droppings you will, do not 
perish, cannot perish. What of Heroism, what of Eternal 
Light was in a Man and his Life, is with very great 
exactness added to the Eternities; remains forever a new 
divine portion of the Sum of Things; and no owl’s voice, 
this way or that, in the least avails in the matter.—But we 
have to end here. 
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Oliver is gone; and with him England’s Puritanism, 
laboriously built together by this man, and made a thing 
far-shining miraculous to its own Century, and memorable 
to all the Centuries, soon goes. Puritanism, without its 
King, is émgless, anarchic; falls into dislocation, self- 
collision; staggers, plunges into ever deeper anarchy; King, 
Defender of the Puritan Faith there can now none be 
found;—and nothing is left but to recall the old disowned 
Defender with the remnants of his Four Surplices, and 
‘Two Centuries of Hypocrisia, and put-up with all that, the 
best we may. The Genius of England no longer soars 
Sunward, world-defiant, like an Eagle through the storms, 
““mewing her mighty youth”’,! as John Milton saw her do: 
the Genius of England, much liker a greedy Ostrich intent 
on provender and a whole skin mainly, stands with its other 
extremity Sunward; with its Ostrich-head stuck into the 
readiest bush, of old Church-tippets, King-cloaks, or what 
other “sheltering Fallacy” there may be, and so awaits the 
issue. Ihe issue has been slow; but it is now seen to have 
been inevitable. No Ostrich, intent on gross terrene 
provender, and sticking its head into Fallacies, but will be 
awakened one day,—in a terrible d-posteriori manner, if 
not otherwise! Awake before it come to that; gods 
and men bid us awake! The Voices of our Fathers, with 
thousandfold stern monition to one and all, bid us awake. 


Cromwell, Part X, Death of the Protector. 
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